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RUSH  CULTURE  OF  INCLUSION  RECOGNIZED 
WITH  FEDERAL  EVE  AWARD 


At  Rush,  respect  for  each  other 
means  recognizing,  valuing  and 
enabling  the  contributions  of 
each  employee  and  creating  a 
work  environment  where  differ- 
ences are  accepted  and  valued. 
That  respect  leads  to  compas- 
sionate care  for  the  hundreds  of 
patients  who  come  to  Rush 
every  day. 


The  Medical  Center’s  commit- 
ment to  respect  recently  was 
recognized  when  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  chose 
Rush  to  receive  a 2007 
Exemplary  Voluntary  Efforts 
(EVE)  Award.  The  award 
honors  employers  for  exception- 
al efforts  to  increase  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  minori- 
ties, women,  individuals  with 
disabilities  and  veterans. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Secretary  Elaine  Chao  (right),  presents  the  EVE 
Award  to  Rush  Chief  Operating  Officer  Peter  Butler  and  Rush  Trustee  Joan 
Hall  during  a ceremony  in  November  in  Washington , DC. 


Rush  was  one  of  only  three  organiza- 
tions to  receive  a 2007  EVE  Award 
— along  with  Cornell  University  in 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and  the  Public  Service 
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STUDY  RANKS 
RUSH  IN  TOP  THREE 
MEDICAL  CENTERS 
NATIONWIDE 


Rush  employees  can  take  pride  in 
knowing  they  have  helped  make  the 
Medical  Center  one  of  the  very  best 
places  to  receive  health  care,  according 
to  a national  quality  and  safety  study 
that  recently  ranked  Rush  number 
three  among  academic  medical  centers 
nationwide. 


Enterprise  Group,  a Newark,  N.J., 
utility  company  — and  one  of  only 
17  employers  (out  of  thousands  of 
continued  on  Page  2 


For  the  third  year  in  a row,  Rush  has 
ranked  in  the  top  10  in  the  annual 
quality  and  accountability  study  con- 
ducted by  the  University  HealthSystem 
Consortium  (UHC),  an  alliance  of  97 
academic  medical  centers  and  153  of 
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U.S. NEWS  & WORLD  REPORT:  RUSH  AGAIN 
RANKS  AMONG  NATION'S  TOP  HOSPITALS 


U.S. News  & World  Report  again 
ranked  Rush  University  Medical 
Center  among  the  top  hospitals  in 
the  nation.  The  magazine's  annual 
"America's  Best  Hospitals"  issue, 
which  was  published  in  July,  2007, 
listed  Rush  among  the  best  hospitals 
in  more  specialty  areas  than  any  other 
hospital  in  Illinois.  Rush  was  rated 
among  the  top  50  programs  nation- 
wide in  1 1 of  the  16  categories  the 
magazine  evaluated.  By  comparison, 
only  173  out  of  5,462  hospitals  in 
the  United  States  (about  3 percent) 
scored  high  enough  in  2007  to  rank 
in  even  a single  specialty. 

In  three  of  these  specialty  areas,  Rush 
ranked  higher  than  any  other  hospital 
in  Illinois:  orthopedics  (#8  in  the 


nation),  geriatrics  (#17)  and  kidney 
diseases  (#21).  The  other  Rush  pro- 
grams that  ranked  among  the  best 
nationally  were  neurology  and 
neurosurgery  (#1 5);  urology  (#26); 
endocrinology  (#30);  ear,  nose  and 
throat  (#32);  cancer  (#33);  gynecology 
(#37);  digestive  disorders  (#38);  and 
heart  and  heart  surgery  (#48). 

According  to  U.S.News  & World  Report, 
its  "America's  Best  Hospitals"  issue  is 
intended  to  "help  patients  find  the 
best  hospital  when  the  need  is  great." 
The  magazine  reports  that  most  of  the 
ranked  hospitals  "are  referral  centers, 
places  accustomed  to  seeing  the 
toughest  patients  and  conducting 
bench-to-bedside  research  that 
advances  the  state  of  the  art." 


"Rush  continues  to  do  great  work  in 
a broad  spectrum  of  categories,  and 
these  rankings  are  representative  of 
the  quality  of  care  we  provide,"  says 
Larry  J.  Goodman,  MD,  Rush  presi- 
dent and  CEO.  "Our  academic 
medical  center  has  earned  its  place 
among  America's  best." 

Hospitals  received  a score  combining 
three  equally  weighted  elements: 
reputation,  death  rate  and  care- 
related  factors  such  as  nursing 
and  advanced  services.  The  rank- 
ings consist  of  the  50  highest- 
scoring  hospitals.  The  2007  rankings 
were  produced  by  RTI  International, 
a leading  research  organization 
based  in  Research  Triangle  Park, 

N.C.  • 


If  your  department  did  not  receive  a 
poster  announcing  the  designation 
(particularly  if  you  are  part  of  the 
specialties  ranked  in  the  2007  issue), 
please  contact  Marketing  and 
Communications  at  ext.  2-6883  to 
receive  one.  If  you  still  have  2006  U.S. 
News  posters  or  tabletop  displays  in 
your  area,  please  remove  them. 


EVE  AWARD 

continued  from  Page  I 

federal  contractors  nationwide) 
that  the  Department  ot  Labor 
invited  to  submit  application 
proposals.  Rush  is  the  first 
Chicago  area  organization  to 
receiv  e the  award  in  more  than 
a decade. 

"\\  hen  a company  receives  an 
EYE  Award,  it  says  not  only  that 
they’re  compliant  with  federal 
employment  regulations,  but  that 
they're  leaders  in  making  sure 
there’s  equal  opportunity,  includ- 
ing opportunity  tor  advance- 
ment; that  they’re  an  asset  in 
their  community;  and  that  they 
care  about  inclusion  in  every- 
thing they  do,”  says  Sandra 
Zeigler,  midwest  regional  director 
of  the  Department  of  Labor’s 
Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  Programs. 

Rush  Programs  Nurture 
Employees,  Diversity 

“This  award  demonstrates  that 
Rush  has  cultivated  a broadly 
diverse  employee  base,  which 
translates  into  culturally  sensitive 
and  respectful  patient  care,”  says 
Larry  J.  Goodman,  MD,  Rush 
president  and  CEO. 

“At  Rush,  we  strive  to  promote 
a culture  of  inclusion,  both  in 
our  employment  practices  and 
in  our  patient  care,  educational 
and  research  initiatives,  and 
community  service,”  adds  Beverly 
Huckman,  associate  vice  presi- 
dent for  equal  opportunity.  “The 
EVE  Award  acknowledges  those 
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(Left  to  right):  Rush  medical  student  Jennifer  Gebhardt ; Karen  Maloney,  MD,  supervising  attending,  Medical  Mobile 
Van;  and  Rush  medical  student  J erome  Gronli  provide  care  for  homeless  Chicagoans  as  part  of  the  Rush  Community 
Service  Initiatives  Program,  one  of  the  programs  that  contributed  to  the  Medical  Center  receiving  the  EVE  Award. 


efforts.  Rush  had  the  first  federally 
approved  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram of  any  major  medical  center 
in  Illinois  in  the  mid-70s,  and  we 
have  carried  that  commitment  to 
equal  opportunity  in  employment 
and  education  forward  to  the  point 
that  it  is  now  being  widely  recog- 
nized nationally.” 

Rush’s  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity programs  include  partnerships 
with  area  minority,  women’s,  dis- 
ability and  veterans’  organizations 
in  order  to  recruit  members  of 
these  groups  as  employees.  These 
efforts  have  contributed  to  an 
increase  in  minority  representation 
in  the  Rush  workforce.  More  than 
50  percent  of  Rush  employees  are 
members  of  an  underrepresented 
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ethnic  group  (such  as  African- 
Americans,  Latinos,  Asians  and 
Native  Americans)  and  72  per- 
cent of  our  employees  are  women. 

To  help  employees  of  all  levels 
and  backgrounds  advance  in  their 
careers,  the  Medical  Center  offers 
tuition  reimbursement  benefits  to 
both  full-  and  part-time  employ- 
ees through  Linking  Education 
and  Performance  (LEAP).  Rush 
also  provides  other  on-site  edu- 
cation and  training  programs, 
including  the  School  at  Work 
program,  which  develops  the 
skills  of  eligible  entry-level 
employees  to  help  them  move 
toward  patient  care  positions. 

This  program  is  supported  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
(See  story  on  page  7.) 

The  Medical  Center  also  strives 
to  accommodate  the  special 
needs  of  its  employees.  Rush’s 
pro-parent  work  policies  allow 
many  part-time  employees  to 
receive  full-time  benefits.  Our 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Task 
Force  develops  and  implements 
policies  for  persons  with  disabili- 
ties and  educates  the  Rush  com- 
munity about  accommodating 
persons  with  disabilities  both  as 
employees  and  as  patients.  Rush 


also  recently  implemented  a policy 
of  providing  extra  paid  leave  time 
for  veterans  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  who  are  returning  to  work 
after  serving  active  duty. 

Award  includes  Rush 
Patient  Care,  Community 
Outreach 

In  addition  to  these  employment 
initiatives,  Rush’s  commitment  to 
diversity  in  its  patient  care  prac- 
tices and  community  service 
programs  also  contributed  to  the 
Medical  Center  earning  the  EVE 
Award.  For  the  third  year  in  a row, 
Rush  was  awarded  a perfect  score 
of  100  in  the  category  of  “equity 
of  care”  by  the  University 
HealthSystem  Consortium 
(UHC),  a national  alliance  of 
academic  medical  centers,  in  its 
annual  quality  and  accountability 
study.  This  score  indicates  that 
Rush’s  safety  and  quality  of  care  do 
not  vary,  regardless  of  a patient’s 
gender,  race  or  socioeconomic 
status  (see  related  story,  Page  1). 

As  an  academic  medical  center, 
Rush  also  is  committed  to 
increasing  access  to  health  care 
and  educational  opportunity  for 
our  community  through  the 
following  programs: 

continued  on  Page  3 
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continued  from  Page  2 

• The  Rush  Community  Service 
Initiatives  Program  (RCSIP) 
provides  free  health  care  to  pri- 
marily  African-American  and 
Latino  residents  at  homeless 
shelters  and  through  free  clinics. 

• The  student  volunteer  program 
RU  Caring  offers  free  health 
services  — including  a variety  of 
tests  and  screenings  — at  annual 
health  fairs  as  well  as  free  tutor- 
ing for  students  in  a local  school. 
(See  related  story  on  page  10.) 

• Rush’s  You  Care  program  awards 
grants  to  nonprofit  human 
services  organizations  where  our 
employees  volunteer. 

• Rush’s  Science  and  Math 
Excellence  (SAME)  Network 
provides  students  from  predomi- 
nantly African-American  and 
Latino  schools  in  the  communi- 
ties surrounding  Rush  with  the 
same  opportunities  to  learn  math 
and  science  in  state-of-the-art 
science  facilities  that  are 
available  to  their  peers  in  more 
affluent  areas. 

“The  award  is  a reflection  of  both 
what  we  do  for  our  employees 
internally  to  reach  out  and  handle 
issues  of  diversity,  and  also  what 
the  institution  and  our  employees 
do  in  reaching  out  to  the  broader 
community  in  these  related  areas,” 
observes  Jane  Grady,  PhD,  assistant 
vice  president,  human  resources.  • 


RUSH  IN  TOP  THREE 

continued  from  Page  1 

their  affiliated  hospitals  that  includes 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  nation's 
nonprofit  academic  medical  centers. 
Rush  is  one  of  only  four  hospitals  to 
rank  in  the  top  1 0 in  each  of  the  three 
years  that  the  study  has  been  conduct- 
ed, and  the  Medical  Center's  overall 
ranking  in  2007  was  higher  than  any 
other  hospital  in  Illinois. 

"The  UHC  study  again  has  affirmed 
that  patients  at  Rush  receive  some  of 
the  best  medical  care  available  any- 
where in  the  country,"  says  Larry  J. 
Goodman,  MD,  Rush  president  and 
CEO.  "Rush's  number  three  ranking  in 
this  study  — our  highest  yet  — also 


NEW  INITIATIVE  WILL  FURTHER  DIVERSITY  COMMITMENT 


Building  on  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  commitment  recognized  by 
the  EVE  Award,  Rush  recently  initiated 
a Diversity  Leadership  Group  (DLG). 

Made  up  of  employees  at  every  level 
from  across  the  Medical  Center  who 
represent  the  full  spectrum  of  diversity, 
the  DLG  is  helping  Rush  implement 
additional  efforts  to  promote  diversity 


throughout  the  Medical  Center.  This  effort 
is  focusing  on  the  areas  of  leadership  and 
accountability;  hiring,  retention  and  pro- 
motion; and  training,  conflict  prevention 
and  improved  communication.  The  DLG 
is  developing  specific  actions  to  address 
each  of  these  priority  areas. 

"While  we  are  proud  of  the  EVE  Award's 
acknowledgement  of  Rush's  efforts  to 


promote  a culture  of  inclusion,  we  also 
realize  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment," says  Bob  Clapp,  senior  vice 
president,  hospital  affairs,  and  DLG  chair. 

"Rush  is  committed  to  ensuring  that 
this  is  a workplace  where  diversity  is  wel- 
comed and  encouraged  at  every  level,  and 
the  Diversity  Leadership  Group  is  charged 
with  helping  achieve  this  goal."  • 
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Members  of  the  Diversity  Leadership  Group.  Back  row  (left  to  right):  Carmela  Gonzalez,  RDMS,  ultrasound;  Bob  Clapp, 
hospital  affairs,  and  group  chair;  Mike  Mulroe,  hospital  affairs;  Peter  Pwee,  financial  systems;  Norma  Melgoza,  hospital 
operations.  Middle  row:  Sharon  Gates,  MA,  the  Rush  Community  Service  Initiatives  Program;  Beverly  Huckman,  equal 
opportunity;  Denise  Gritsch,  corporate  and  executive  office;  Brad  Hinrichs,  hospital  operations;  Lisa  Pry  tula,  RN,  MSN, 

8 south  Atrium;  Lucy  Willis,  PhD,  RN,  multicultural  affairs;  Diane  Howard,  PhD,  health  systems  management;  Sheila 
Dugan,  MD,  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation;  Paula  Brown,  equal  opportunity.  Front  row:  Leo  Correa,  hematology 
and  oncology;  Jane  Grady,  PhD,  human  resources;  Julie  Benesh,  employee  and  organizational  development;  Marilyn 
O’Rourke,  RN,  MSN,  nursing;  Eugene  Thonar,  PhD,  biochemistry  and  rheumatology . Not  pictured:  Cynthia  Boyd,  MD, 
MBA,  corporate  compliance;  Lois  Halstead,  PhD,  RN,  Rush  University;  Catherine  Jacobson,  strategic  planning  and 
finance;  Wrenetha  Julion,  DNSc,  M PH,  nursing;  Angela  Moody-Parker,  RN,  8 Kellogg;  Geraldine  Moy,  genetics; 
the  Rev.  Clayton  Thomason,  religion,  health  and  human  values. 


shows  that  we  continue  to  improve 
even  as  we  provide  an  exceptionally 
high  level  of  care.  I thank  everyone  at 
Rush  for  helping  to  make  a great 
medical  center  even  better." 

Unlike  other  reviews  of  hospitals  that 
take  reputation  into  account,  the  UHC 
study  is  a completely  objective  evalua- 
tion based  entirely  on  official  data 
related  to  patient  outcomes.  The  2007 
UHC  study  examined  83  academic 
medical  centers  regarding  measures  of 
patient  safety,  mortality,  effectiveness, 
equity  of  care  and  efficiency. 

Rush  received  an  overall  score  of  72 
percent  in  the  study,  within  1.2  percent- 
age points  of  top  scoring  Methodist 


Hospital-Clarian  Health  in  Indianapolis 
(which  is  affiliated  with  Indiana 
University)  and  within  seven-tenths 
of  a point  of  second  place  Mayo  Clinic 
in  Rochester,  Minn.  The  study  again 
awarded  Rush  a perfect  five-star  rating. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  Rush 
received  a perfect  score  of  100  percent 
in  equity  of  care,  meaning  patients 
receive  the  same  high-quality  care 
regardless  of  their  gender,  race  or 
socioeconomic  status.  "Respect  is  one 
of  Rush's  core  values,"  Goodman  says. 
"Receiving  a consistently  perfect  score 
for  equity  of  care  shows  that  we  extend 
that  respect  to  all  of  our  patients, 
regardless  of  their  backgrounds  or 
circumstances." 


The  UHC  has  estimated  that  if  a 
middle-  or  average-performing  hos- 
pital made  the  improvements  neces- 
sary to  become  a top-performing 
hospital  such  as  Rush,  more  than 
1 50  lives  would  be  saved  and  the 
hospital  would  have  124  fewer 
readmissions  each  year. 

"Being  a top  performer  in  the 
UHC  study  translates  into  improved 
outcomes  for  our  patients," 
Goodman  observes.  "The  results 
reflect  the  hard  work  and  dedication 
of  every  employee  at  Rush  and  their 
shared  commitment  to  providing  the 
very  best  care  for  our  patients.  I 
congratulate  the  entire  staff  on 
this  achievement."  • 
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RUSH  LEADERS  ADVISE  COUNTY 
REGARDING  HEALTH  SYSTEM  OVERHAUL 


Rush's  commitment  to  provid- 
ing the  best  possible  health 
care  tor  the  people  of  Chicago 
includes  taking  a lead  role  in 
addressing  issues  that  affect 
care  tor  the  entire  Chicago 
area.  In  an  example  of  this 
leadership.  Rush  President  and 
CEO  Larry  J.  Goodman,  MD, 
recently  chaired  a special 
committee  that  assessed  the 
Cook  County  Bureau  of  Health 
Services.  Rush  Chiet  Financial 
Off  icer  and  Treasurer 
Catherine  Jacobson  and  Board 
of  Trustees  Vice-Chairman 
Richard  Jafte  also  were  among 
the  members  who  served  on 
the  10-person  committee. 

The  committee’s  report  — 
which  included  a recommenda- 
tion to  create  an  independent 
board  to  run  the  bureau  — was 
formally  presented  to  the 
Cook  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  on  Oct.  16. 

The  report  received  extensive 
coverage  in  Chicago-area 
news  media. 

The  Cook  County  Bureau  of 
Health  Services  maintains 
three  hospitals  — including 
John  H.  Stroger,  Jr.  Hospital 
of  Cook  County,  a partner  in 
Rush’s  clinical  and  educational 
programs  — 30  community 
health  clinics  and  the  county’s 
Department  of  Public  Health. 
The  bureau  provides  health 
care  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Cook  County  residents,  pri- 
marily the  poor  and  uninsured, 
and  is  struggling  with  a budget 
crisis  that  led  to  the  closing  of 
12  clinics  in  2007.  Even  with 
these  closures,  the  committee 
estimates  the  bureau’s  budget 
deficit  for  the  2007  fiscal  year 
will  be  $69  million. 

The  report  found  that  in  order 
to  maintain  its  current  level  of 


services,  the  bureau  will  need 
additional  revenues  to  offset  a 
decrease  in  federal  funding. 
However,  Goodman  cautioned 
that  such  increases  must  be 
accompanied  by  reform  in  the 
bureau’s  governance.  “We’re 
not  confident  that  money  will 
be  spent  the  best  way  if  the 
structure  itself  doesn’t  change. 
That’s  an  important  thing,” 
Goodman  says. 

Cook  County  Board  President 
Todd  Stroger  convened  the 
committee  at  the  direction  of 
U.S.  Sen.  Richard  Durbin  of 
Illinois,  who  praised  the  com- 
mittee’s work  and  Goodman’s 
leadership.  “The  health  profes- 
sionals and  civic  leaders  who 
accepted  the  challenge  to 
review  the  critical  issues  facing 
the  Cook  County  Bureau  of 
Health  Services  have  produced 
a comprehensive,  professional 
and  honest  analysis,”  Durbin 
says.  “I  thank  them  for  the 
many  hours  they  volunteered 
and  especially  thank  Dr.  Larry 
Goodman  of  Rush  University 
Medical  Center  for  his  excep- 
tional leadership  chairing 
this  review.” 

Goodman  also  presented  the 
committee’s  findings  to  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 
on  Nov.  8 at  the  organization’s 
950th  meeting.  Founded  in 
1877,  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Chicago  is  a membership  organ- 
ization which  is  made  up  of 
senior  business,  professional, 
educational  and  cultural  leaders 
who  seek  to  address  social  and 
economic  issues  of  importance 
to  the  Chicago  region. 

Goodman  notes  that  in  addition 
to  providing  a safety  net  of 
medical  services  for  county  resi- 
dents, the  Cook  County  Bureau 
of  Health  Services  also  plays  a 


Larry  J.  Goodman,  MD 
key  role  in  Rush’s  patient  care 
and  education  mission.  Rush 
physicians  help  staff  the 
CORE  Center,  an  outpatient 
HIV/AIDS  care  facility  that  is 
run  by  the  bureau  and  located 
on  Harrison  St.  just  west  of 
the  Rush  campus.  Rush  and 
Stroger  Hospital  also  conduct 
joint  residency  programs,  and 
Rush  medical  students  perform 
clinical  rotations  and  clerk- 
ships at  Stroger. 

“The  Cook  County  Bureau  of 
Health  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being of  our  community,  and 
it  is  a vital  partner  in  Rush’s 
work,”  says  Goodman,  who 
was  medical  director  of  Cook 
County  Hospital  (now  Stroger 
Hospital)  before  joining  the 
Rush  administrative  staff  in 
1998.  “Everyone  at  the 
Medical  Center  has  an  interest 
in  the  bureau’s  effective 
operation  and  the  success  of  its 
mission.  I am  grateful  to  Cathy 
Jacobson  and  Richard  Jaffe  for 
their  hard  work  and  many 
contributions  to  the  review 
process,  and  I hope  our  efforts, 
will  help  contribute  to  the 
bureau’s  long-term  sustain- 
ability and  success.”  • 


The  members  of  the 
Cook  County  Bureau  of 
Health  Services  Review 
Committee  included  the 
following  individuals: 

• Larry  J.  Goodman,  MD, 
president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  Rush 
University  Medical  Center 
(committee  chairman) 

• Kathleen  K.  DeVine, 
former  chief  executive 
officer,  Saint  Anthony 
Hospital 

• David  S.  Hefner,  presi- 
dent, University  of 
Chicago  Medical  Center 

• Catherine  A.  Jacobson, 
senior  vice  president  of 
strategic  planning  and 
finance  and  chief  financial 
officer  and  treasurer,  Rush 
University  Medical  Center 

• Richard  M.  Jaffee,  chair- 
man, Oil-Dri  Corporation 
of  America,  and  vice 
chairman,  Board  of 
Trustees,  Rush  University 
Medical  Center 

• Valerie  B.  Jarrett, 
chairman  of  the  board, 
University  of  Chicago 
Medical  Center 

• Terry  Mason,  MD, 
commissioner,  Chicago 
Department  of  Public 
Health 

• Lori  J.  Mitchell,  chief 
financial  officer, 
Harborview  Medical 
Center,  Seattle,  WA 

• Eric  E.  Whitaker,  MD, 
MPH,  former  director, 
Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Health,  and  execu- 
tive vice  president  for 
strategic  affiliations  and 
associate  dean  for  com- 
munity based  research, 
University  of  Chicago 
Medical  Center 

• John  Wiest,  chief  financial 
officer,  Lee  Memorial 
Health  System, 

Ft.  Meyers,  Fla. 


LIVING 


VALUES  EVERY  DAY 


2nd  Quarter  Employee  Awards 


Every  quarter,  Rush  employees 
are  recognized  for  going 
above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  for  patients,  families, 
visitors  and  co-workers.  These 
employees  are  shining  exam- 
ples of  the  Rush  I CARE  values 
(innovation,  collaboration, 
accountability,  respect  and 
excellence).  Here  are  the 
winners  of  Rush's  awards  for 
the  second  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  2008. 

Employee  of  the  Quarter 

Laura  Zuckerman,  RN,  registered 
nurse,  adult  critical  care-neuro 
intensive  care  unit  has  proven  to  have 
exemplary  decision-making  skills  in 
her  leadership  role,  and  she  constantly 
seeks  new  ways  to  handle  delicate 
situations.  As  a charge  nurse,  she  also 
works  hard  to  make  sure  that  the  unit 
is  appropriately  staffed.  Zuckerman 
often  receives  praise,  thank-yous  and 
cards  from  patients  and  families  for 
her  care  and  support.  Her  continued 
acts  of  kindness  give  a true  indication 
of  her  initiative  and  leadership 
capabilities. 

Manager  of  the  Quarter 

Patricia  Altman,  RN,  unit  director, 
emergency  medicine,  displays  skills 
and  motivation  in  the  face  of  adver- 
sity; is  willing  to  take  on  additional 
responsibilities  without  question;  and 
is  highly  successful  in  maintaining  the 
flow  of  the  departmental  agenda  on 
multiple  fronts.  In  an  effort  to  support 
the  department  during  a time  when 
there  were  gaps  in  leadership,  Altman 
stepped  up  and  filled  in  without 
asking  questions,  going  well  beyond 
her  normal  role  and  responsibilities. 
She  has  displayed  commendable 
tenacity  and  willingness  to  maintain 
excellence. 

Team  of  the  Quarter 

The  Resuscitation  Team,  Labor  and 
Delivery,  was  initially  established  to 
develop  and  implement  an  interdisci- 
plinary record  for  neonatal  stabiliza- 
tion and  resuscitation  to  be  used 
by  the  staff  at  newborn  deliveries. 
However,  it  became  apparent  from  the 


first  meeting  that  there  were  many 
other  issues  to  address,  and  the  project 
blossomed  into  a long-term  process 
development  committee.  The  team's 
passion  and  collaboration  are  infectious. 

Patient  Satisfaction  "Star" 

Every  quarter,  an  employee  whose 
name  appears  in  two  or  more  favorable 
patient  evaluations  is  awarded  the  Patient 
Satisfaction  "Star"  award.  This  quarter, 
not  one,  but  three  "Stars"  were  honored: 
Aloha  Benig,  RN,  short-term  stay  unit; 
Sunshine  Chavez,  occupational  therapy, 
JRB;  and  William  Annang,  CT  and  MRI 
manager,  radiology. 

Carol  Stege  Awards 

In  1979,  Charles  Stege  established  an 
award  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Carol,  who 
had  been  a patient  of  Rush  for  many 
years,  to  thank  employees  who  had  done 
so  much  to  make  her  comfortable  during 
her  hospital  stay.  He  stipulated  that  this 
award  be  given  to  two  specific  groups  of 
employees  who  are  not  direct  caregivers 
but  are  responsible  for  making  our  envi- 
ronment clean,  safe,  comfortable  and 
well  maintained. 

The  employees  from  Environmental 
Services  and  Medical  Center  Engineering 
work  behind  the  scenes  for  our  patients 
and  their  families  to  make  sure  everything 
is  in  good  order  and  working  properly, 
exemplifying  Rush's  quality  of  care. 

Carol  Stege  Award  Winner 
for  Engineering 

Haris  Orle,  electronic  technician,  has  taken 
it  upon  himself  to  learn  to  repair  older 
equipment,  saving  money  and  time  for  the 
engineering  department.  "He  has  proved 
his  knowledge  since  he  began  working  at 
Rush,"  says  Mike  Craig,  manager,  medical 
center  engineering. 

Carol  Stege  Award  Winner 
for  Environmental  Services 

Mark  Green,  floor  specialist,  has  helped 
keep  up  a stunning  level  of  maintenance 
for  the  special  care  nursery,  labor  and 
delivery.  Green  is  dedicated  and  takes 
pride  in  his  work.  "His  consistency  is 
impeccable.  He  is  a role  model  in  what 
the  I CARE  values  stand  for,"  says  Monika 
Farkas,  director,  environmental  services.* 

To  nominate  someone  for  a quarterly  award, 
call  Clare  Quinn,  ext.  2-6635. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  TRAINS  WITH 
RUSH  BEFORE  IRAQ  DEPLOYMENT 


classroom  training,  simulation  lano 
ratory  exorcises,  advanced  trauma 
laboratory  training  and  observation 
of  a lewd  1 trauma  center. 


In  a unique  collaboration  between 
Rush  and  the  Illinois  National 
Guard,  about  70  soldiers  took  part 
in  an  intensive  training  session  at 
the  Medical  (.'enter  in  May  before 
deploring  to  Iraq  last  summer.  The 
linois  National  Guard  708th 
Ground  Ambulance  Medical 
Gompanv  participated  in  trauma 
and  life  support  training  at  Rush 
to  prepare  tor  the  treatment  of 
military  casualties.  The  goal:  to 
provide  the  medics  with  hands-on 
instruction  before  they  encoun- 
tered trauma  in  the  field. 

“We  didn’t  just  want  the  soldiers 
to  learn  to  respond  to  trauma  in 
the  classroom.  We  wanted  them  to 
experience  these  situations  before 
they  were  deployed,”  said  Dino 
Rumoro,  DO,  clinical  chairperson, 
Department  of  Emergency 
Medicine  at  Rush.  “Seeing  a trau- 
ma for  the  first  time  can  be  shock- 
ing. We  hoped  to  avoid  potential 
delays  in  treatment  due  to  care- 
giver shock  by  better  preparing 
the  soldiers  before  they  arrived 
in  the  field.” 

The  workshop  focused  on  the  blast 
and  bum  injuries  the  medical  com- 
pany would  see  most  often  in  com- 
bat. It  also  addressed  the  important 
issue  of  the  initial  psychological 
impact  of  a trauma,  helping  sol- 
diers to  overcome  the  emotional 
barriers  of  handling  casualties  and 
injuries.  The  course  included 


The  training  augmented  the  prepa- 
ration the  military  had  already  pro- 
vided tor  the  medics.  Rush’s  course 
focused  on  basic  trauma  response, 
which  included  clearing  the  airway, 
controlling  bleeding,  managing 
Hints,  restricting  spinal  move- 
ments, immobilizing  limbs  and 
applying  splints.  The  medics  also 
received  advanced  training  in  trau- 
ma response  leadership;  advanced 
airway  management;  needle  chest 
decompression  (inserting  a needle 
to  release  air  from  a collapsed 
lung);  fluid  resuscitation  to  offset 
severe  blood  losses;  and  advanced 
life  support.  The  medical  soldiers 
received  International  Trauma 
Life  Support  certification  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  four-day 
training  session. 

The  participants  received  part 
of  their  training  in  the  Rush 
University  Simulation  Laboratory. 
The  laboratory  uses  life-sized  com- 
puter-controlled “virtual  patients” 
capable  of  simulating  nearly  any 
possible  human  medical  or  trau- 
matic emergency,  including  allergic 
reactions,  the  effects  of  biochemical 
agents  or  loss  of  limb  from  a blast 
injury.  The  simulators  have  life-like 
human  functions  that  enhance 
training,  such  as  blinking  eyes, 


Rachel  Burke,  MD,  an  emergency  medicine  physician,  observes  as  soldiers 
from  the  Illinois  National  Guard  708th  Ground  Ambulance  Medical 
Company  work  on  a patient  simulator. 


exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide, 
chest  movements,  coughing, 
palpable  pulses  and  much  more. 

The  medics  concluded  their  Rush 
training  by  observing  real-life 
emergency  medical  response  to 
trauma  patients.  They  spent  four 
hours  with  physicians,  nurses  and 


paramedics  in  the  Rush  emergency 
room,  a level  I trauma  center. 

Rush  welcomed  another  group  of 
medics  this  past  November  who 
received  the  same  type  of  training 
as  the  summer  group.  This  group 
of  45  medics  will  most  likely  be 
deployed  to  Iraq  next  fall.  • 


A VIEW  FROM  THE  TOP 


While  some  people  have  the  opportunity  to  watch  the  construction  on  our  campus 
from  the  top  floors  of  the  main  parking  garage  or  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center,  most  of  us  get  only  a street  level  view  of  the  work  taking  place. 

That's  why  aerial  photographs  of  the  construction  site  will  be  taken  periodically  to 
document  our  progress.  These  sweeping  shots  will  give  employees  a bird's  eye 
view  — and  a sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  project,  which  currently  includes 
construction  of  the  new  orthopedic  ambulatory  building  (foreground)  and  the  new 
energy  plant  and  parking  garage  (left  of  the  main  parking  garage). 

It's  all  part  of  the  Rush  Transformation,  which  is  well  under  way.  Many  changes 
have  already  taken  place  across  the  campus,  from  the  renovation  of  the  main  parking 
garage,  to  the  relocation  of  the  Human  Resources  Department  and  the  Laurance 
Armour  Day  School,  to  the  closing  of  Flournoy  St.  at  Ashland  Ave. 

From  time  to  time,  new  aerial  photos  will  be  posted  on  the  Rush  Transformation 
portal  so  you  can  track  the  progress.  In  addition,  four  Webcams  are  being  installed 
around  the  construction  site  to  provide  daily  updated  images  on  the  Internet 
at  www.rush.edu.  In  the  meantime,  continue  to  log  on  to  the  portal  at 
http://rushportal.rush.edu  for  the  latest  information. 


RUSH  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  CENTER'S  STROKE 
CARE  PROGRAM  GETS  GOLD  SEAL  OF  APPROVAL 


Rush  University  Medical 
Center  has  earned  the  "Gold 
Seal  of  Approval"  from  the 
Joint  Commission  for  primary 
stroke  centers.  This  certifica- 
tion means  that  Rush  tailors 
treatment  to  individual  needs 
as  well  as  encourages  commu- 
nication, adheres  to  national 
stroke  guidelines,  and  continu- 
ally assesses  and  improves 
how  care  is  delivered. 

To  earn  this  distinction,  the 
stroke  program  underwent  an 
extensive,  on-site  evaluation  by 
a team  of  Joint  Commission 
reviewers. 

“This  certification  means  Rush 
University  Medical  Center  does 
the  right  things  and  does  them 
well  for  stroke  patients,”  says 
Jean  E.  Range,  MS,  RN,  CPHQ, 
executive  director,  Disease- 
Specific  Care  Certification,  Joint 
Commission.  An  independent, 
not-for-profit  organization,  the 
Joint  Commission  is  the  nation’s 
oldest  and  largest  standards- 
setting  and  accrediting  body 
in  health  care. 


“The  stroke  team  at  Rush  is  very 
proud  of  the  distinction  and  the 
high  standards  we  achieved  in  our 
first  year  as  a stroke  program,” 
says  Shyam  Prabhakaran,  MD, 
stroke  neurologist.  “Of  course, 
this  achievement  is  only  a start, 
as  continual  performance  sur- 
veillance and  improvement  are 
essential  to  maintaining  such 
high  standards.  We  will  keep  up 
this  great  work  and  continue  to 
provide  the  best  stroke  care 
possible  for  our  patients.” 

The  inpatient  neurology  stroke 
team  at  Rush  is  available  24 
hours  a day,  seven  days  a week, 
to  respond  immediately  to  acute 
stroke  patients.  Rush  also  has  a 
17  bed  neuroscience  intensive 
care  unit  (ICU)  with  a dedicated 
CT  scanner  in  the  unit.  The  out- 
patient comprehensive  cerebro- 
vascular clinic  offers  neurologists, 
neurosurgeons,  nurses  and  other 
professionals  who  specialize  in  the 
diagnoses,  treatment,  study  and 
prevention  of  strokes  and  other 
related  neurological  problems. 

Specialists  at  Rush  provide 
advanced  medical  treatment, 
using  drugs  that  quickly  dissolve 


blood  clots  and  innovative 
endovascular  procedures  to  remove 
blood  clots  and  preserve  brain  cells 
when  blood  flow  to  the  brain  is 
blocked.  This  treatment  can  reduce 
the  brain  damage  and  disability 
that  result  from  a stroke. 

In  addition  to  immediate  treat- 
ment, Rush  provides  comprehen- 
sive specialized  follow-up  care  for 
those  coping  with  the  aftermath  of 
a stroke  or  stroke-related  condition. 
Stroke  neurologists  work  closely 
with  physical  and  occupational 
therapists  to  develop  plans  that 
help  patients  recover  from  the 
disabling  effects  of  strokes  and 
lower  the  risks  of  future  strokes. 

Stroke  is  the  leading  cause  of  adult 
disability  and  is  the  third  largest 
cause  of  death,  ranking  just  behind 
heart  disease  and  cancer.  In  the 
United  States,  the  annual  occur- 
rence of  stroke  is  conservatively 
estimated  at  more  than  700,000 
annually.  The  anticipated  direct 
and  indirect  costs  of  ischemic 
stroke  in  the  United  States  have 
risen  from  $29  billion  in  1990  to 
$58  billion  in  2006. 

The  Joint  Commission  launched  its 
Disease-Specific  Care  Certification 


Shyam  Prabhakaran,  MD,  stroke  neurologist 


program  in  2002.  It  is  the  first  pro- 
gram of  its  kind  in  the  country  to 
certify  disease  management  pro- 
grams. A list  of  programs  certified 
by  the  Joint  Commission  is  avail- 
able at  www.jointcommission.org. 

Approximately  600  inpatients  with 
stroke  and  other  cerebrovascular 
disorders  are  treated  each  year  at 
Rush  University  Medical  Center 
by  a multi-disciplinary  team  that 
includes  stroke  neurologists,  cere- 
brovascular neurosurgeons,  neuro- 
radiologists,  stroke-trained  nurses, 
rehabilitation  services,  and  physical 
therapists.  Rush  was  ranked  15th  in 
the  nation  in  neurology  and  neuro- 
surgery, according  to  the  U.S.News 
and  World  Report.  • 

For  more  information  go  to 
<www.rush.edu. 


SCHOOL  AT  WORK  PROGRAM  CELEBRATES  GRADUATION 


In  June,  13  Rush  employees  had  some- 
thing to  celebrate:  graduating  from  the 
School  at  Work  (SAW)  program. 

Supported  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  SAW  helps  prevent  workforce 
shortages  by  educating  entry-level 
workers  about  health  care  careers.  The 
eight-month  program  provides  the 
competencies  and  develops  the  skills 
of  eligible  employees  so  they  can  move 
toward  patient  care  positions,  while 
also  encouraging  continuing  education. 
Congratulations  to  Rush's  2007 
SAW  graduates. 

The  program  is  overseen  by  site  coach 
and  facilitator  Pamela  Wooden.  The  role 
of  the  coach  is  to  give  the  employees 
support  and  encouragement  as  well 
as  ensuring  that  the  program  is 
managed  properly. 


Pictured  here  are  members  of  the 
2007  class.  Standing  (left  to  right): 
Donesia  Norman,  patient  access 
coordinator,  hospital  finance;  Devera 
Jones,  unit  clerk,  pediatric  intensive 
care  unit;  Melanie  Holman,  data 
coordinator,  hematology/oncology; 
Diana  Zegarra,  office  manager, 
hematology/oncology;  Erica  Burnett, 
administrative  assistant,  technical 
transfer;  Elizabeth  Tovar,  Institutional 
Review  Board  secretarial  coordinator, 
research  and  clinical  trials  adminis- 
tration; and  Carlos  Romero,  telecom- 
munications operator,  telecommunica- 
tions. Seated  (left  to  right):  Hortense 
Dillon,  medical  assistant,  hematol- 
ogy/oncology; Hope  0.  Gordon, 
pharmacy  technician  III,  infusion 
pharmacy;  Maria  Zamora,  collector, 
Vyridian/medical  billing;  SAW  site 


coach  and  facilitator,  Pamela  Wooden, 
human  resources  consultant,  employee 
and  organizational  development;  Cheryl 
Hunt,  patient  coordinator,  radiology;  and 


Marilyn  Hall,  secretary,  ambulatory 
surgery  unit.  Not  pictured:  Zaida  Llera, 
administrative  assistant,  internal 
medicine/psychiatry.  • 


MEMORY  TREE  LIVES  ON 


t \ er\  \tav,  staff  from  \\  omen’s  and  C hildren's  Sen1  ices,  includ- 
ing employees  of  Rush  Children's  t lospital,  the  neonatal  inten 
sive  care  unit,  labor  and  delivery  and  the  New  Lite  Family 
Center,  hold  a memorial  sendee  on  the  Rush  campus.  Families 
w ho  experienced  a pregnancy  loss  or  the  death  of  a child  arc 
inc  ited  to  the  sendee.  In  addition  to  lighting  a candle  and  com- 
ing together  to  celebrate  their  child’s  life,  they  also  place  rib- 
bons with  special  messages  to  their  children  on  what  has 
become  known  as  the  Memory  Tree.  Due  to  construction  of  the 
new  Medical  Center  buildings,  the  tree  was  removed  earlier  in 
3 00  < ; it  would  not  have  survived  being  moved  because  of  its 
age.  To  honor  the  children,  as  well  as  the  Memory  Tree  itself, 
wood  medallions  w ill  be  created  from  the  old  tree  to  be  used  at 
the  May  2 008  memorial  service.  During  this  future  service,  the 
new  tree  will  be  dedicated  and  ashes  from  the  old  tree  will  be 
mixed  in  w ith  the  soil  of  the  new  tree.  On  Nov.  8,  members 
from  the  Stepping  Stones  Perinatal  Support  Group  witnessed 
the  planting  of  the  new  Memory  Tree,  donated  by  Brickman 
Landscaping.  The  new?  tree  is  located  in  the  courtyard  just 
west  of  the  Professional  Building. 


CHICAGO  HEART  WALK  HITS  THE  STREETS 


Cardiovascular  diseases  are  the  No.  1 killer  of  men  and  women  in 
Illinois  and  in  the  country:  One  out  of  every  three  Americans  is 
affected  by  heart  disease  or  stroke  during  his  or  her  lifetime.  In 
September,  members  of  the  Rush  community  set  out  to  help  change 
these  statistics  by  participating  in  the  American  Heart  Association’s 
Heart  Walk  in  Grant  Park.  The  walk  raises  funds  for  heart  disease 
research  and  treatment. 

Approximately  250  Rush  employees  participated  as  walkers,  donors 
and  team  captains.  Barbara  Cook,  resident  educational  coordinator, 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation;  Paul  Boughamer,  manager,  gradu- 
ate medical  education-medical  affairs  administration;  and  Cecilia  Wege, 


who  recently  retired  as  administrative  assistant  to  the  Chief  Medical 
Officer,  chaired  2007  Rush  Heart  Walk  teams.  In  2006,  16  Rush  teams 
raised  $17,000;  in  2007,  35  Rush  teams  raised  more  than  $60,000. 

Because  of  the  Rush  team’s  huge  increase  in  funds  raised  (353  percent 
to  be  exact)  over  the  2006  campaign,  Rush  received  the  health 
care  significant  growth  award  from  the  American  Heart  Association. 
The  team  received  a traveling  trophy  and  a thank-you  poster. 
Congratulations  to  everyone  who  participated. 

For  more  information  on  the  Heart  Walk  or  the  American  Heart 
Association,  please  visit  http://heartwalk.kintera.org/faf/home. 


RUSH  BREAKS  GROUND  FOR 


NEW  ORTHOPEDIC  AMBULATORY  BUILDING 


From  left  to  right:  Anthony  Jones,  district  director  for  Sen.  Ricky  Hendon;  Larry  J.  Goodman,  MD,  Rush  president 
and  CEO;  Dan  Cantrell,  district  director  for  Rep.  Danny  Davis;  Richard  Jaffee,  vice'chair,  Board  of  Trustees; 
Edward  Brennan,  chair,  Board  of  Trustees  who  passed  away  at  the  end  December;  Gunnar  B.J.  A ndersson,  MD, 
PhD,  chair,  orthopedic  surgery  and  spine,  back  and  neck  specialist,  Midwest  Orthopaedics  at  Rush;  and  Jay  Stewart, 
cowhair,  Rush  Arthritis  and  Orthopedics  Institute. 


On  July  11,  Rush  clinicians, 
faculty,  staff  and  special  guests 
gathered  to  celebrate  the 
groundbreaking  for  the  Medical 
Center's  new  orthopedic 
ambulatory  care  building. 

This  historic  day  marked  the  first 
phase  of  construction  for  the  Rush 
Transformation,  the  $907  million, 
eight-year  comprehensive  redevelop- 
ment of  the  Medical  Center  campus. 

The  new  220,000-square-foot,  $37- 
million  facility  — which  will  be  the 
largest  orthopedic  medical  office  build- 
ing in  Illinois  — will  be  located  on  the 
Rush  campus  immediately  west  of 
Ashland  Ave.  between  Harrison  and 
Flournoy  streets.  Midwest  Orthopaedics 
at  Rush,  a private  practice  medical 
group  whose  members  are  on  the  Rush 
faculty,  will  occupy  four  floors  of  the 
five-story  building. 

"This  new  facility  will  consolidate 
patient  services  into  one  convenient 
location  and  provide  space  for  growth 
in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  orthopedic  patient  care  services," 
says  Gunnar  B.J.  Andersson,  MD,  PhD, 
chairperson  of  the  Department  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery  at  Rush,  and  spine, 
back  and  neck  specialist  with  Midwest 
Orthopaedics  at  Rush.  Once  the  new 
building  is  complete,  Midwest 


Orthopaedics  at  Rush  will  close  its 
satellite  office  at  800  S.  Wells  St.  and 
consolidate  its  outpatient  facilities  on 
the  Rush  campus. 

The  orthopedics  ambulatory  care  build- 
ing will  house  outpatient  clinic  space; 


offices  for  orthopedic  surgeons  and  staff; 
a clinical  research  center,  pain  center  and 
clinical  resource  center;  diagnostic  imag- 
ing functions;  and  the  Department  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery's  Gait  Laboratory. 

The  new  building  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  2009. 


"This  is  a thrilling  time  for  Rush,"  says 
Larry  J.  Goodman,  MD,  Rush  president 
and  CEO.  "We  are  beginning  to  see  the 
first  visible  signs  of  a transformation  that 
will  not  only  redesign  and  rebuild  Rush's 
landscape,  but  that  also  will  elevate  the 
way  Rush  cares  for  its  patients."  • 


BOARD  CHAIRMAN  EDWARD  BRENNAN:  1934  - 2007 


Rush  lost  a steadfast  supporter 
and  friend  when  Edward  Brennan, 
chairman  of  the  Rush  Board  of 
Trustees,  passed  away  on  Dec. 

27  at  his  home  in  Burr  Ridge.  He 
was  73. 

Brennan  joined  the  board  in  1986 
and  was  named  to  the  executive 
committee  in  1996.  From  1988 
until  he  assumed  the  chairmanship 
in  1998,  he  chaired  the  leadership 
committee  for  the  Rush  Heart 
Institute.  As  board  chairman  he 
convened  and  led  a committee 
to  examine  and  address  financial 
and  market  challenges  facing  the 
Medical  Center.  He  subsequently 
chaired  the  search  committee  that 
identified  Larry  J.  Goodman,  MD,  as 
the  chief  executive  officer  for  Rush. 
As  chairman,  Brennan  provided 
important  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  board,  faculty  and 
management  team  at  Rush. 


"When  Ed  took  over,  Rush  was  facing 
some  very  serious  challenges," 

Goodman  says.  "Ed's  leadership  was 
invaluable,  particularly  at  such  a critical 
time.  He  had  a great  business  sense. 

But  more  than  that,  he  had  a true 
understanding  of  our  mission.  He  was 
also  proud  of  the  diversity  in  our 
patients  and  the  quality  of  people  who 
work  at  Rush  and  often  spoke  about 
each  of  these.  Ed  was  a highly  ethical 
and  principled  individual.  His  approach 
was  that  if  you  can't  go  home  and  tell 
your  family  about  a decision  you  made 
during  the  day,  you  shouldn't  make 
that  decision.  With  his  passing,  Rush 
lost  a true  friend  and  champion." 

Born  in  Chicago  on  Jan.  16,  1934, 
Brennan  graduated  from  Marquette 
University  in  the  1950s  and  joined 
Sears  Roebuck  & Co.,  selling  men's  fur- 
nishings in  Madison,  Wis.  He  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  four  uncles 
and  a grandfather  who  worked  beside 


founder  Richard  Sears.  He  rose  through 
the  ranks  to  become  Sears'  eleventh  chair- 
man in  1986.  He  retired  as  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  on  Aug.  9,  1995. 

A long-time  member  of  the  board  of 
AMR  Corporation,  the  parent  company  of 
American  Airlines,  Brennan  was  tapped  to 
serve  as  executive  chairman  in  2003  when 
the  company  was  in  financial  crisis.  He 
served  in  that  role  for  a year  and  American 
Airlines  successfully  avoided  bankruptcy. 

Long  engaged  in  community  affairs, 
Brennan  served  as  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  United  Way  of 
America,  and  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Marquette  and  DePaul  Universities.  Last 
year,  Dominican  University  in  River  Forest 
renamed  its  business  school  in  honor  of 
Brennan  and  his  wife,  Lois,  who  was  a 
student  there  when  Brennan  courted  her. 

He  also  served  on  the  boards  of  the 
Chicago  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 


and  the  Big  Shoulders  Fund.  The  Boys 
and  Girls  Clubs  of  Chicago  established 
the  Edward  A.  Brennan  Youth  Leadership 
Program  in  recognition  of  Brennan's 
"outstanding  leadership  in  corporate 
America  and  ongoing  support  of  the 
group's  clubs  in  Greater  Chicago." 

Brennan  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lois, 
their  six  children  and  19  grandchildren. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorials  may  be  sent  to  the  Campaign 
for  Rush  University  Medical  Center,  1700  West  Van  Buren, 
Suite  250,  Chicago,  IL  60612-3244  or  www.rush.edu. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  INSPIRES  GATES 


Sharon  Gates,  MA,  learned  the 
value  of  community  service  long 
before  she  began  Iter  work  as  the 
director  of  the  Rush  Community 
Service  Initiatives  Program 
(RGS1P)  for  Rush  Medical  College. 
She  learned  it  as  a child. 

Early  in  her  life,  Gates  went  with 
her  mother  to  soup  kitchens  to 
help  serve  meals  to  the  poor.  “My 
mother  taught  me  the  importance 
of  giving  back  and  helping  others,” 
Gates  says.  “Whatever  you  put  out 
there,  whatever  you  give,  you  get 
it  back  tenfold.  It’s  an  amazing 
feeling." 

In  her  work  at  Rush,  Gates  helps 
pass  on  that  same  commitment  to 
philanthropy  to  a new  generation. 
A major  component  of  her  job 
involves  serving  as  faculty  advisor 
for  RU  (.Rush  University)  Caring,  a 
student-run  volunteer  organization 
that  brings  together  Rush  medical, 
nursing,  audiology  and  occupa- 
tional therapy  students  to  provide 
health  care  to  underserved  com- 
munities through  health  fairs  and 
educational  programs. 

Gates  helps  the  organization  with 
administrative  duties,  such  as 
maintaining  its  budget,  designing 
its  program  and  identifying  and 
working  with  partners  in  the 
community  who  might  want  to 
co-sponsor  an  event.  Even  more 
telling  of  Gates’  role  and  her  per- 
sonality’ is  that  she  acts  as  a sound- 
ing board  for  the  students.  She’s 
their  “go-to”  person  for  solutions  to 
problems  that  might  arise.  She’s 
also  the  person  who  guides  them, 
helping  them  see  what’s  possible 
within  the  group’s  parameters. 

In  collaboration  with  the  students, 
Gates  helped  oversee  RU  Caring’s 
two  main  events  in  2007:  the 
Spring  Into  Fitness  Health  Fair 
in  May  at  the  United  Center  and 
the  Back-to-School  Health  Fair 
in  August  at  the  Fosco  Park 
Community  Center  on  Chicago’s 
West  Side.  It  was  the  third  conse- 
cutive year  for  both  events,  and 
Gates  was  pleased  with  the  out- 
come. “We  saw  more  than  500 
people  at  the  spring  event,  which 
focused  primarily  on  adults,”  Gates 
says.  “The  back-to-school  health 
fair  centered  on  preparing  children 


Sharon  Gates,  MA,  helps  to  guide  Rush  students  as  they  serve  our  surround - 
ing  communities . 


Occupational  therapy  student  Julie  Haimann  works  with  a young  boy  at  the 
Spring  Into  Health  Fitness  Fair. 


tor  the  new  school  year,  where  we 
treated  more  titan  400  people.” 

Both  events  offered  physicals, 
immunizations,  hypertension, 
vision  and  nutrition  screenings 
and  other  services  to  families  and 
individuals  who  don’t  have  insur- 
ance. The  back-to-school  fair  also 
gave  away  450  donated  backpacks 
full  of  school  supplies  to  students 
of  all  ages.  RU  Caring  collected 
the  supplies  during  a drive  on  the 
Rush  campus. 

“In  addition  to  the  traditional 
health  screenings  offered,  we 
wanted  to  get  the  kids  excited 
about  school.  We  wanted  to  re- 
create that  feeling  you  got  as  a 
kid  when  you  went  school-supply 
shopping,”  Gates  says. 

The  back-to-school  fair  also  edu- 
cated the  students  about  health 
care  careers.  The  children  had  the 
opportunity  to  try  their  hands 
at  clinical  procedures,  such  as 
intubations,  using  the  robot 
patient  simulators  from  the  Rush 
University  Simulation  Faboratory. 

RU  Caring  also  fosters  education 
in  the  community  through  the 
group’s  weekly  tutoring  program 
at  William  H.  King  Elementary 
School,  located  approximately 
one  mile  west  of  the  Medical 
Center.  For  more  than  a year,  RU 
Caring  members  have  been  tutor- 
ing at  King,  contributing  to  a 
17 -percent  improvement  in  the 
students’  performance  on  the 
annual  Illinois  Standards 
Achievement  Test  (ISAT)  from 
2005  to  2006.  The  ISAT  measures 
student  learning  and  performance. 
Originally  slated  to  close  because 
of  poor  academic  performance, 
King  elementary  school  was  able 
to  stay  open  thanks  to  the 
improvement  in  test  scores. 

It’s  obvious  that  RU  Caring  has 
made  an  impact  on  the  communi- 
ties surrounding  Rush,  and  that 
connection  is  why  Gates  expects 
the  group  to  grow  in  the  future 
and  offer  more  services.  Currently, 
the  program  is  working  with  the 
Chicago  Christian  Industrial 
League  to  offer  an  interdisciplin- 
ary wellness  clinic  in  the  North 
Lawndale  community. 


The  clinic  opened  Nov.  5.  “This 
is  the  first  time  in  Rush’s  history 
that  a student  group  will  form  an 
interdisciplinary  clinic  on  such  a 
large  scale,”  Gates  says. 

Given  that  philanthropy  touches 
nearly  every  aspect  of  Gates’ 
job,  it’s  fitting  that  she’s  a past 
winner  of  Rush’s  Henry  R Russe, 
MD,  Award.  The  award,  named 
in  honor  of  a former  Rush  dean 


and  his  humanitarian  work,  is 
given  to  those  individuals  who 
demonstrate  a daily  commitment 
to  philanthropy  while  on 
the  job. 

Gates  clearly  gets  as  much  out 
of  her  work  as  she  puts  into  it. 
“The  students  are  great;  they’re  a 
part  of  me,”  she  says.  “It’s  a sheer 
joy  being  here  at  Rush.  I just  love 
what  I do.”  • 


RUSH  BREAST  IMAGING 
"CENTER  OF  EXCELLENCE 


CENTER  DESIGNATED  A 


Peter  Jokich,  MD,  reviews  a mammogram. 


performed  for  a number  of  reasons, 
including  new  or  enlarging  lumps 
or  thickenings,  nipple  discharge, 
nipple  or  skin  changes,  a recent 
abnormal  screening  mammogram, 
a history  of  breast  cancer,  breast 
implants  and  other  indications. 

The  center  features  high-quality 
breast-imaging  equipment,  includ- 
ing spot  digital  capabilities.  The 
digital  capability  is  most  frequently 
used  for  a procedure  known  as  a 
needle/wire  localization,  a proce- 
dure that  precisely  pinpoints  tissue 
for  biopsy.  For  certain  breast  abnor- 
malities, needle  core  biopsies  are 
performed  at  the  center  by  using 
either  computer-guided  stereotactic 
imaging  equipment  or  ultrasound. 
For  a cyst  or  small,  solid  nodule, 
fine-needle  aspiration  is  performed 
under  ultrasound  guidance. 


The  center’s  four  radiology  reading 
rooms  feature  mechanized  film 
viewers  to  assist  radiologists  in 
their  work.  Mechanization  allows 
many  separate  mammograms  to 
be  loaded  at  once,  allowing  the 
radiologist  to  compare  a patient’s 
images  taken  at  different  times 
with  the  simple  flip  of  a toggle 
switch. 

Approximately  10,000  screening 
mammograms  and  10,000  diag- 
nostic mammograms  are  performed 
at  Rush  each  year,  together  with 
2,000  breast  ultrasounds,  MRIs 
and  interventional  procedures 
(needle  biopsies).  The  Breast 
Imaging  Center  is  located  in  the 
Rush  Professional  Building  at 
1725  W.  fdarrison  St.,  Suite  155.  • 

For  more  information,  go  to 
www.rush.edu. 


Rush  University  Medical  Center’s 
Breast  Imaging  Center  has  been 
designated  a breast  imaging  center 
of  excellence  by  the  American 
College  of  Radiology  (ACR). 

The  designation,  received 
in  September,  signifies 
that  the  Rush  Breast 
Imaging  Center  meets 
the  highest  standards 
of  the  radiology  pro- 
fession. A center  of 
excellence  designation  is 
awarded  to  breast  imag- 
ing centers  that  have 
demonstrated  excel- 
lence by  achieving 
accreditation  in 
mammography, 
breast  ultrasound,  ultrasound- 
guided  biopsy  and  stereotactic 
breast  biopsy. 

The  ACR,  a national  membership 
organization  serving  radiologists, 
radiation  oncologists,  interven- 
tional radiologists  and  medical 
physicists,  is  recognized  as  a leader 
in  accreditation  of  medical  imag- 
ing and  radiation  oncology.  The 
ACR  introduced  this  recognition 
award  on  Oct.  1 . 

Rush  voluntarily  underwent  the 
ACR’s  rigorous  review  process  and 
was  certified  as  meeting  nationally 
accepted  standards.  “We  are  very 
proud  of  this  designation,”  says 
Peter  Jokich,  MD,  director  of  the 


Section  of  Breast  Imaging  at  Rush. 
“It  recognizes  the  quality  of  every 
aspect  of  the  center.  Our  personnel 
are  deemed  to  be  highly  qualified 
to  perform  and  interpret  breast 
images.  Plus,  our  equipment  has 
been  designated  as  having  met  or 
exceeded  all  quality  assurance  and 
safety  guidelines.” 

The  Rush  Breast  Imaging  Center 
has  been  successful  at  finding  breast 
cancer  at  its  earliest  and  most  treat- 
able stages,  and  greatly  exceeds 
all  national  recommendations 
in  this  regard,  according  to 
Jokich.  Services  include 
screening  and  diagnostic 
mammography,  breast 
ultrasound,  breast  MRI  and  inter- 
ventional breast  procedures  such  as 
stereotactic  and  ultrasound-guided 
core  biopsies,  fine-needle  aspira- 
tions, ductograms  and  preoperative 
needle  localizations. 

“We  have  an  excellent  team  of 
radiologists,  technologists  and  sup- 
port staff  dedicated  to  providing 
women  with  highly  specialized 
breast  imaging  services  and  advice 
in  a comfortable  setting  designed 
around  the  needs  of  the  patient,” 
Jokich  says. 

The  majority  of  women  come  to 
the  center  for  annual  screening 
and  diagnostic  mammograms. 
Diagnostic  mammograms  are 


LADS  HAS  A NEW  HOME! 

The  construction  has  finished;  the  dust  has  settled.  The  new  Laurance  Armour 
Day  School  (LADS)  child  care  facility  has  opened.  On  Oct.  15,  Rush  parents 
took  their  children  to  the  new  building,  located  on  the  Rush  west  Campus 
at  21 50  W.  Harrison  St.  The  old  school,  located  at  630  S.  Ashland  Ave.  was 
closed  to  accommodate  construction  of  the  new  orthopedic  ambulatory 
building,  which  began  this  summer.  (See  story  on  page  9.) 

The  new  space  offers  amenities  such  as  easily  accessible  washers  and  dryers; 
dishwashers  in  the  toddler  rooms  to  wash  toys;  more  efficient  storage  for 
cots,  cribs  and  strollers;  and  better  changing  areas.  Additionally,  LADS 
was  able  to  expand  its  infant  and  toddler  programs  in  the  new  location. 

For  more  information  about  LADS,  call  ext.  2-6501  or  send  an  e-mail  to 
maria_walker@rush.edu. 
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RUSH  PEOPLE 


Rush  recent  \ created  the  Department 
of  Patient  Safety  and  Clinical 
Effectiveness,  which  combines  quality 
improvement,  medication  safety  and 
pharmacy  quality,  infection  control, 
patient  relations  and  clinical  informat- 
ics and  other  functions.  Susan  Huerta, 
RN,  BSN,  MS,  director,  nursing  sys- 
tems, has  been  named  associate  vice 
president  of  this  new  department. 
Huerta  has  been  with  the  Medical 
Center  for  10  years  and  has  been  a 
recognized  leader  in  many  areas,  most 
recently  the  successful  Epic  phase  1 
implementation.  In  conjunction  with 
the  creation  of  the  department,  Raj 
Behai,  MD,  MPH,  a graduate  of  Rush 
Medical  College  and  the  internal  medi- 
cine resident  program,  has  joined  Rush 
as  the  Medical  Center's  senior  patient 
safety  officer  and  associate  chief  med- 
ical officer.  Behai  has  spent  the  last  six 
years  at  the  University  HealthSystem 
Consortium,  most  recently  serving  as 
senior  medical  director  for  clinical 
effectiveness  and  system  redesign. 

The  American  Orthopaedic  Society 
for  Sports  Medicine  (AOSSM)  named 
Bernard  R.  Bach,  MD,  as  its  new 
president  this  past  summer.  Bach, 
the  Claude  Lambert-Susan  Thomsen 
Professor  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery, 
is  in  private  practice  with  Midwest 
Orthopaedics  at  Rush  and  is  a team 
physician  for  the  Chicago  White  Sox 
and  the  Chicago  Bulls.  He  is  nationally 
known  for  his  expertise  in  disorders  of 
the  shoulder  and  knee,  particularly  the 
anterior  cruciate  ligament  (ACL).  Bach 
also  serves  as  the  medical  advisor  to 
the  National  Football  League's  retire- 
ment and  disability  plan  and  as  a con- 
sultant to  the  National  Hockey  League. 
He  has  held  several  leadership  posi- 
tions within  AOSSM  and  has  served  on 
its  board  of  directors  for  seven  years. 

Richard  W.  Byrne,  MD,  has  been 
appointed  chairperson  of  the 
Department  of  Neurological  Surgery. 

He  has  served  as  an  associate  profes- 
sor and  acting  chairperson  in  the 
department  since  2005  and  as  resi- 
dency program  director  since  2006. 
Byrne  came  to  Rush  as  a resident  in 
neurological  surgery  in  1991,  joining 
the  faculty  as  an  assistant  professor  in 
1997.  He  is  a leader  in  the  surgical 
management  of  epilepsy  and  brain 
tumors,  and  he  has  published  numer- 
ous book  chapters,  articles  and 
abstracts. 


Ziyad  M.  Hijazi,  MD,  MPH,  joined 
Rush  University  Medical  Center  as 
director  of  the  new  Rush  Center  for 
Congenital  and  Structural  Heart 
Disease,  a resource  for  the  treatment 
of  infants,  children  and  adults  with 
congenital  and  structural/valvular 
heart  disease.  Hijazi  is  also  chief  of  the 
Section  of  Pediatric  Cardiology  and 
professor  in  the  departments  of 
pediatrics  and  internal  medicine. 

In  addition  to  being  widely  published, 
Hijazi  is  a pioneer  in  the  nonsurgical 
repair  of  congenital  heart  defects,  hav- 
ing led  groundbreaking  national  clinical 
trials  in  this  field.  He  serves  as  course 
director  for  the  Pediatric  Interventional 
Cardiac  Symposium.  This  annual  four- 


day  conference  brings  together  a select 
group  of  pediatric  interventional  cardiol- 
ogists who  conduct  live  operations  and 
discuss  the  latest  breakthroughs  in  inter- 
ventional cardiology  for  congenital  heart 
disease. 

Hijazi  earned  his  medical  degree  and 
completed  an  internship  at  Jordan 
University  School  of  Medicine  in  Amman, 
Jordan.  He  came  to  the  United  States  for 
postgraduate  training  in  the  Department 
of  Epidemiology  and  Public  Health  at 
Yale  University. 


After  completing  his  Master  of  Public 
Health  degree,  Hijazi  stayed  at  Yale  for 
his  residency  in  pediatrics,  as  well  as  a 
fellowship  in  pediatric  cardiology.  He 


served  on  the  faculty  at  Tufts 
University  School  of  Medicine  for 
eight  years  prior  to  joining  the  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1999. 


Rush  has  named  Patricia  Farrell,  RN, 
MSN,  MBA,  associate  vice  president  of 
surgical  science  services.  Prior  to  joining 
Rush,  Farrell  spent  1 1 years  at  Advocate 
Christ  Medical  Center  in  Oak  Lawn, 
where  she  held  various  positions,  includ- 
ing manager  of  the  operating  room, 
director  of  surgical  services,  director  of 
emergency  and  prehospital  services,  and 
director  of  operations  improvement. 

David  A.  Klodd,  PhD,  professor  of 
otolaryngology  and  associate  professor 
of  communication  sciences,  was  elected 
to  the  American  Hearing  Research 
Foundation's  board  of  directors.  He  will 
also  serve  on  the  foundation's  research 
committee. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Medicine 
and  Rehabilitation  has  appointed 


James  A.  Young,  MD,  as  its  chairper- 
son. Young,  an  associate  professor  in 
the  department,  previously  served  as 
acting  chairperson.  Before  coming  to 
Rush,  he  was  chairman  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  at 
Riverside  Medical  Center  in  Kankakee 
and  Michael  Reese  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center  in  Chicago.  Young  has 
lectured  extensively  on  issues  in  his 
specialty,  the  role  of  physical  medicine 
and  rehabilitation  in  the  management 
of  traumatic  brain  injury  and  the  role 
of  alternative  types  of  care  in  patients 
with  disabling  physical  diseases. 

KUDOS 

The  Leukemia  Research  Foundation 
(LRF)  selected  Theresa  Asai,  RN,  BSN, 
nurse  clinician  in  the  Section  of 
Hematology  and  nurse  coordinator  for 
the  Consultants  in  Hematology  Clinic, 
as  one  of  its  2007  Nurses  of  the  Year. 
This  award  was  created  to  recognize  a 
hematology-oncology  nurse  or  nurses 
who  give  their  time,  compassion 
and  heart  each  day  to  patients  with 
leukemia,  lymphoma  and  myelodys- 
plastic  syndromes.  Headquartered  in 
Glenview,  III.,  the  LRF  is  dedicated  to  ■ 
funding  research  and  providing  support 
to  people  affected  by  blood  cancers. 

Yimin  Chen,  MS,  RD,  CNSD,  clinical 
dietitian,  Nutrition  Consultation  Service, 
was  named  a winner  in  the  2007 
Nutrition  Ambassador  Program  by  the 
Nestle  Nutrition  Institute.  Chen  received 
a full  scholarship,  including  travel 
expenses,  to  attend  the  sixth  annual 


Nestle  clinical  nutrition  course  in 
Montreux,  Switzerland.  The  Nutrition 
Ambassador  Program  recognizes 
professionals  in  the  field  of  nutritional 
science  who  clearly  demonstrate  an 
exceptional  commitment  to  clinical 
nutrition  and  its  practical  application. 


Rush  University  medical  student  Kelly 
Cushing  was  one  of  42  students  nation- 
wide selected  to  participate  in  the 
Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute- 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) 
Research  Scholar  Program.  Cushing  will 
live  for  a year  on  the  NIH  campus  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  conducting  research  in 
NIH  laboratories.  The  scholars  program 
is  designed  to  meet  the  need  for 
researchers  with  medical  and  dental 
training.  During  her  year  of  training, 
Cushing  hopes  to  combine  her  two 
interests:  genetics  and  gastroenterology. 
She  left  for  Bethesda  in  July. 

William  Elliott,  MD,  PhD,  professor, 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine, 
and  Henry  Black,  MD,  former  Charles  J. 
and  Margaret  Roberts  Professor  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  have  co-edited 
the  new  textbook  on  hypertension, 
Hypertension  - A Companion  to 
Braunwald's  Heart  Disease.  Published 
last  November  by  Elsevier,  the  book  con- 
tains 49  chapters,  written  by  the  world's 
leading  authorities  on  the  most  impor- 
tant and  controversial  aspects  of  high 
blood  pressure.  Elliott  and  Black  read, 
approved  and  fact  checked  every  word 
and  figure  in  the  640-page  book,  while 
Elliott  wrote  four  chapters  himself. 

Eugene  Braunwald,  MD,  Distinguished 
Hershey  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Harvard 
Medical  School,  is  the  author  of  Heart 
Disease,  now  in  its  eighth  edition,  which 
is  often  considered  the  authoritative 
reference  in  cardiology. 

In  September,  the  March  of  Dimes  hon- 
ored Janet  Engstrom,  RN,  CNM,  PhD, 
professor  and  chair,  Women's  and 
Children's  Health  Nursing,  during  its 
annual  Jonas  Salk  Health  Leadership 
Awards.  Engstrom  was  one  of  four  hon- 
orees  selected.  Established  10  years 
ago,  the  awards  recognize  Chicago 
health  care  professionals  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  areas  of 
medicine,  nursing,  public  and  community 
health,  research  and  health  care  man- 
agement. The  award,  named  in  honor 
of  Jonas  Salk,  who  created  the  first 
effective  polio  vaccine,  was  particularly 
poignant  for  Engstrom  since  her  mother 
contracted  polio  in  the  Chicago  epidemic 
of  1956.  Her  mother's  stories  of  surviving 
and  recovering  from  complete  paralysis 
and  how  she  managed  to  care  for  her 
three  small  children  played  an  important 
role  in  Engstrom's  career  in  women's 
health  and  maternal-child  nursing. 


Mary  Katherine  Krause,  MS,  associate 
vice  president,  Rush  University  Medical 
Affairs  and  assistant  professor, 
Department  of  Health  Systems 
Management,  received  the  Chicago 
ATHENA  Young  Professional  Award. 
Sponsored  by  ATHENA  International,  a 
professional  women's  organization,  the 
award  is  given  to  an  emerging  leader 
who  excels  professionally;  devotes  time 
and  energy  to  helping  others  within  the 
community;  and  serves  as  a role  model 
for  young  women  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally. Krause  was  one  of  three 
women  nominated. 

Katherine  Liu,  MD,  general  surgery, 
was  named  a Hedwig  van  Ameringen 
Executive  Leadership  in  American 
Medicine  (ELAM)  fellow  in  July.  She  was 
one  of  47  women  in  academic  medicine 
in  the  country  selected  for  this  fellow- 
ship, which  is  one  year.  ELAM  is  the 
nation's  only  detailed  program  focused 
on  helping  to  prepare  women  in  senior 
faculty  positions  at  medical,  dental  and 
public  health  schools  to  move  into  high- 
er positions  of  institutional  leadership. 

The  International  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Lung  Cancer  named  James  L. 
Mulshine,  MD,  vice  president  and  asso- 
ciate provost  of  research,  its  recipient  of 
the  2007  Joseph  Cullen  Award  in  recog- 
nition of  lifetime  scien-tific  achievement 
in  lung  cancer  prevention  research. 
Mulshine  received  the  award  during  the 
12th  World  Conference  on  Lung  Cancer 
in  Seoul,  Korea  on  Sept.  2.  The  award  is 
named  for  Joseph  W.  Cullen,  who  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  area  of  tobacco  control 
and  a major  contributor  to  Surgeon 
General  C.  Everett  Koop's  1989  land- 
mark report  on  smoking. 

In  its  July  1 issue,  th e Journal  of 
immunology  published  a manuscript 
by  Kalipada  Pahan,  PhD,  the  Floyd  A. 
Davis  Professor  of  Neurology,  and 
Saurav  Brahmachari,  a student  in  the 
Rush  Neuroscience  Graduate  Program. 
The  research  presented  in  their  article 
demonstrates  that  a metabolite  of 
cinnamon  suppresses  multiple  sclerosis 
(MS)  symptoms  in  animals.  This  finding 
suggests  that  cinnamon  and/or  its 
metabolite  may  be  used  for  therapeutic 
intervention  in  MS. 

The  American  Association  of  Nurse 
Anesthetists  (AANA)  Foundation  named 
nursing  student  Nina  Turcato  one  of 
its  2007  doctoral  fellows.  The  AANA 
Foundation  doctoral  fellowship  is 
designed  to  cultivate  the  development 


of  leaders  within  the  nurse  anesthesia 
specialty  who  are  currently  pursuing 
their  doctorates. 

In  June,  the  Committee  for  the 
Accreditation  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 
(CARF)  re-accredited  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  (JRB)  Health  Center  for  three 
years  for  its  inpatient  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  adults.  The  successful  review 
from  CARF  included  several  compliments 
regarding  exemplary  performance.  The 
review  was  prepared  by  the  rehabilitation 
coordinating  committee,  which  included 
James  Young,  MD,  chairperson  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation;  Anthony  Perry,  MD,  direc- 
tor, JRB  administration;  Erin  Emery,  PhD, 
assistant  professor,  behavior  sciences; 
Diane  Genaze,  PT,  director  of  physical 
therapy;  Debra  Markovitz,  LCSW,  admis- 
sions coordinator,  JRB;  Deborah  Wallace, 
OTR/L,  clinical  manager,  JRB  Volunteer 
Services;  Clare  Giuffrida,  PhD,  OTR/L, 
chairperson,  occupational  therapy; 
Margaret  Waszkiewicz,  RN,  MSN, 
unit  director,  6 North  and  7 South  JRB 
Rehabilitation;  Nancy  Reid,  LCSW,  senior 
clinical  resource  coordinator;  Barbara 
Martin,  PhD,  RN,  MS,  director  of  nursing 
for  gerontology  and  psychiatry;  Robyn 
Golden,  MA,  LCSW,  director,  Older  Adult 
Program,  JRB;  Gail  Scally,  RN,  clinical 
documentation  specialist,  5 North  JRB- 
Skilled  Nursing;  Karla  Laverty,  MS,  PT, 
clinical  manager,  JRB  physical  therapy; 
Sandy  McFolling,  RN,  director  of  clinical 
resource  coordination,  Utilization 
Management;  Norma  Torres,  BA,  JRB 
senior  data  coordinator;  Dianne  Meyer, 
PhD,  chairperson,  Communication 
Disorders  and  Sciences;  Sharon  Martin, 
administrative  assistant,  JRB;  and  Jay 
Behel.  In  addition,  Teri  Sommerfeld,  RN, 
MHA,  administrator  for  JRB,  prepared  the 
rehabilitation  team  for  the  review.  Credit 
also  goes  to  Alyssa  Howell,  a first-year 
Health  Systems  Management  student  at 
Rush,  who  assisted  with  the  preparation. 

The  Office  of  Philanthropy's  Donor 
Relations  team  received  a 2007  Golden 
Trumpet  Award  from  the  Publicity  Club  of 
Chicago  in  the  category  of  institutional 
communications  for  its  communications 
program  surrounding  the  $300  million 
Campaign  for  Rush  University  Medical 
Center.  The  Golden  Trumpet  Awards 
annually  recognize  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  public  relations. 

In  April,  the  American  Society  of  Health- 
System  Pharmacists  (ASHP)  continued 
Rush's  Pharmacy  Practice  Residency 


program  accreditation  status.  The  accredi- 
tation review  process  takes  place  every 
three  to  six  years.  The  program,  which 
collaborates  with  Midwestern  University's 
Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  has  trained 
close  to  100  residents  in  its  more  than 
25-year-old  history. 

The  24th  annual  Healthcare  Advertising 
Awards,  sponsored  by  the  trade  publication 
Healthcare  Marketing  Report,  recently 
designated  Rush's  series  of  television 
advertisements,  Rush  Stories,  as  "best  in 
show."  Of  the  record  4,300  entrants,  only 
16  received  the  "best  in  show"  designa- 
tion, which  is  based  on  overall  excellence 
and  breakthrough  advertising  production. 
Rush  was  also  recognized  for  its 
rushstories.org  Web  site.  • 
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NEW  HOSPITAL  WILL  RISE 


Bed  Tower  Shape  Will 
Promote  Efficiency 
and  Interest 

When  it's  completed  in  2012, 
the  new  Rush  hospital  building, 
know  n us  the  East  Tower,  undoubt- 
edly will  become  a major  city  land- 
mark. In  particular,  the  butterfly - 
shaped  patient  bed  tower  on  the 
hospital's  top  five  floors  promises  to 
draw  attention  and  admiration. 

This  unique  building  shape  was  not 
designed  on  a whim.  It  evolved  dur- 
ing the  course  of  months  of  plan- 
ning and  discussions  focused  on 
the  new  hospital’s  goal:  to  provide 
our  patients  with  the  very  best 
possible  care. 

Hundreds  of  employees  throughout 
Rush  have  worked  countless  hours 
to  provide  the  design  team  with 
their  insights  about  the  bed  tower. 
Asked  to  help  create  a care  area 
that  will  ensure  patient  safety  and 
comfort  and  also  provide  efficient 
space  for  staff,  employees  developed 
a checklist  of  critical  features. 

Rush’s  architects  developed  the 
innovative  butterfly  design  to 
accommodate  these  priorities 
while  also  creating  a distinctive, 
appealing  building  shape. 

The  bed  tower  consists  of  five 
floors,  each  divided  in  half  with  two 
equal  sections  — or  units  — on 


either  side,  l he  10th  and  I 1th 
floors  will  house  the  hospital’s 
adult  critical  care  units;  each  floor 
will  feature  two  28-bed  units.  The 
remaining  three  floors  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  our  acute  care  medical- 
surgical  patients,  with  two  32-bed 
areas  on  each  level. 

Standardization 

Standardization  topped  the  list  of 
principles  that  shaped  the  new 
design.  All  patient  rooms  in  the 
butterfly  will  be  standardized  as 
either  a medical-surgical  room  or 
a critical  care  room.  This  standard- 
ization will  greatly  enhance  staff 
efficiency,  which  will  in  turn 
improve  patient  safety.  With 
supplies,  equipment  and  other 
necessary  items  located  in  the  same 
place  in  every  room,  staff  won’t 
have  to  take  time  to  orient  them- 
selves when  they  enter  a particular 
room;  they  will  be  able  to  focus 
immediately  and  solely  on  the 
patient  — an  efficiency  that  could 
be  critical  in  a medical  emergency. 

Standardized  rooms  also  support 
high-quality  patient  care.  For 
example,  clinicians  are  taught  to 
examine  patients  from  the  right 
side,  and  all  of  the  rooms  are 
designed  to  allow  clinicians  to 
naturally  flow  to  the  patient’s  right 
side.  This  is  just  one  subtle  but 
significant  way  the  room  design 
facilitates  the  best  physical 
examination  practice. 


ON  BUTTERFLY  WINGS 


Thoughtful  Design 

The  desire  to  maximize  natural 
lighting  and  take  advantage  of 
the  beautiful  views  of  downtown 
Chicago  also  played  a key  role  in  the 
design.  The  rounded  comers  at  both 
the  outer  ends  of  the  tower  and  the 
curved  comers  inside  the  tower  will 
let  in  far  more  natural  light  than  it 
the  building  had  sharp  angles. 

All  of  the  patient  rooms  will  be 
located  along  the  straight  sections  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  butterfly  shape 
to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  light 


and  views  the  design  affords.  The 
outer  and  interior  comer  areas 
all  will  be  used  as  patient  and 
staff  gathering  places,  including 
lounges,  private  consultation 
areas  and  conference  rooms. 

The  design  of  the  new  bed  tower, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  hospital, 
demonstrates  our  commitment  to 
enhancing  the  patient  experience 
and  giving  staff  members  at 
every  step  of  the  care  chain  the 
resources  they  need  to  provide 
the  best  in  care.  • 


BE  PREPARED: "DO  1 THING" 


Is  your  family  prepared  for 
an  emergency  or  disaster? 

The  Rush  Center  of  Excellence  for 
Bioterrorism  Preparedness  committee 
is  making  it  easy  to  take  small  steps 
to  keep  your  family  safe  during  a 
time  of  crisis. 

Do  1 Thing  is  a 10-month  initiative 
encouraging  individuals  to  take  one 
step  each  month  in  a specific  area 
of  preparedness.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  month,  posters  and  fliers 
throughout  the  Medical  Center  offer 
valuable  tips,  such  as  creating  a family 


communications  plan  or  putting 
together  a first  aid  kit  for  your  home. 
Information  also  is  posted  on  the 
emergency  preparedness  intranet  site 
at  http://iris.rush.edu/emergency_prep/. 

"Putting  together  a comprehensive 
emergency  plan  can  be  overwhelming. 
It  is  more  manageable  when  the  com- 
ponents are  done  steps  at  a time," 
says  Julie  Lopez,  RN,  unit  director, 
Division  of  Nursing,  and  center  of 
excellence  committee  member.  "This 
plan  is  an  easy,  financially  affordable 
way  to  become  better  prepared  for  a 
potential  emergency." 


The  first  step  of  Do  1 Thing,  posted  in 
September,  was  to  purchase  and  store 
water.  In  the  coming  months,  hospital 
employees  and  medical  professionals 
will  be  urged  to  take  additional  steps 
toward  preparedness  by  acquiring 
other  items,  such  as  canned  foods, 
flashlights  with  batteries  and  an 
evacuation  "Go  Bag."  Future  goals 
include  learning  about  public  shelters, 
performing  a family  risk  assessment 
and  contacting  vulnerable  neighbors. 

The  Rush  Center  of  Excellence  for 
Bioterrorism  Preparedness  is  directed 
by  an  internal  committee  of  Rush 
physicians,  nurses  and  managers 
from  emergency  medicine,  infectious 


disease,  infection  control,  micro- 
biology, occupational  safety,  pedi- 
atrics, pharmacy  and  psychiatry. 
The  Rush  committee  serves  as  a 
primary  resource  for  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Public  Health,  as 
well  as  local  hospitals,  in  planning 
for  and  responding  to  a potential 
terrorism  event  or  public  health 
emergency  in  the  Chicago  area. 


For  more  information  on  Do  1 Thing, 
visit  the  emergency  preparedness 
intranet  site  at  http://iris.rush.edu/emer- 
gency _prep/  or  contact  Julie  Lopez,  RN, 
at  ext.  2-3263  or  Gillian  Gibbs  at 
ext.  3-3820. 

J 
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RENOVATIONS  UPGRADE 
JELKE  BUILDING'S  APPEARANCE 
AND  FUNCTION 


Renovations  to  the  south 
facade  of  the  Jelke  Building 
are  nearly  complete.  Work 
crews  have  spent  the  last 
six  months  replacing  the 
windows  and  adding  a new 
aluminum  facing  to  the 
building,  which  was  built 
in  phases  in  the  1960s. 

“Parts  of  it  are  45  years  old,” 
observes  Mike  LaMont,  MBA, 
assistant  vice  president,  capital 
projects.  “The  aluminum  panel 
will  brighten  the  appearance  on 
Jelke’s  south  side  along  Harrison 
Ave.  It’ll  look  like  a new  building.” 

At  the  same  time,  renovations 
continue  inside  the  Jelke  Building, 
including  upgrades  to  the  heating 
and  cooling  system,  along  with 
the  installation  of  a new  sprinkler 


system.  These  improvements  will 
enable  Rush  to  keep  Jelke  in  good 
working  order  at  a time  when  the 
need  to  accommodate  the  start 
of  construction  of  our  new 
campus  facilities  has  put  a 
squeeze  on  space. 

“During  the  past  several  years, 
there  was  talk  about  the  Jelke 
Building  coming  down,”  LaMont 
says.  “This  work  signals  Rush’s 
commitment  to  keeping  it  in 
place.  We  should  be  able  to  go 
another  1 5 to  20  years  on  this 
building.” 

The  renovations  are  scheduled  to 
he  completed  by  the  beginning  of 
2008.  When  the  work  is  finished, 
the  canopy  that  has  been  in  place 
in  front  of  the  building’s  entrance 
since  early  2004  will  be  removed, 
and  the  scaffolding  for  the  work 
crews  will  be  taken  down.  • 


FIRST  ANNUAL  GOLD  RUSH 
GOLF  OUTING  EXCEEDS 
EXPECTATIONS 


Left:  Paul  Carvey,  PhD,  RD,  FADA,  dean  of  the  graduate  college,  was  the  driving 
force  behind  the  first  annual  Gold  Rush  Faculty  Golf  Outing.  Nearly  140  faculty 
members  and  friends  of  Rush  enjoyed  a beautiful  day  at  Silver  Lake  Country  Club 
and  Golf  Course  in  Orland  Park,  III.  The  event  raised  $40,000  in  scholarship  funds 
to  be  shared  by  students  in  Rush  University's  four  colleges  — far  exceeding  the 
original  fundraising  goal  of  $25,000. 

Right:  The  Department  of  Anesthesiology's  foursome  proved  they're  as  skillful 
on  the  links  as  they  are  at  putting  people  to  sleep.  The  traveling  first-place  trophy 
went  to  (from  left  to  right),  Christopher  J.  O'Connor,  MD;  Matthew  J.  Casey,  MD; 
David  M.  Rothenberg,  MD;  and  Parag  D.  Patel,  MD. 
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IN  BRIEF 
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RUSH  OFFERS  TRAVELERS  EXTRA 
PROTECTION 

Before  traveling,  most  people  worry  about  packing,  arranging  care  for  their  pets 
and  stopping  the  mail.  But  what  can  people  do  to  protect  their  health  when 
traveling?  Rush  has  this  question  covered  with  its  Travel  Medicine  and 
Immunization  Clinic.  Opened  early  in  2007  by  Gordon  Trenholme,  MD,  section 
director,  infectious  diseases,  and  Kamaljit  Singh,  MD,  assistant  director,  clinical 
microbiology,  the  clinic  offers  a wide  range  of  services  to  travelers  of  all  ages, 
both  before  and  after  a trip.  The  adult  clinic,  located  in  room  140  of  the  Armour 
Academic  Center,  is  open  Tuesdays  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  and  Thursdays  from 
1 1 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  The  pediatric  clinic,  located  in  room  718  of  the  Professional 
Building,  is  open  Tuesdays  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

The  clinic  provides  travel  counseling,  immunizations,  pediatric  travel  care,  infec- 
tious disease  care,  and  returning  care  for  travelers.  Both  Singh  and  Trenholme 
are  board  certified  in  infectious  diseases  and  have  extensive  experience  in 
travel-related  immunizations  and  tropical  diseases.  The  clinic  also  is  staffed  by 
James  B.  McAuley,  MD,  MPH,  director,  pediatric  infectious  diseases;  and  nurse 
counselors  Beverly  White,  RN,  and  Pam  Groszek,  RN. 

Over  the  last  10  to  15  years,  travel  medicine  has  developed  into  its  own  special- 
ty, according  to  Singh.  Medical  professionals  now  have  a much  better  under- 
standing of  the  causes  and  transmission  risk  of  travel-related  diseases  and  how 
to  prevent  them,  especially  when  it  comes  to  travel-related  vaccinations. 

With  the  number  of  travelers  increasing  dramatically  over  the  last  few  years, 
and  with  travel  destinations  becoming  more  diverse,  there  is  an  important  need 
for  the  clinic.  "Worldwide,  an  estimated  763  million  people  traveled  overseas  in 
2004,"  Singh  says,  citing  World  Tourism  Organization  statistics.  "As  a result  of 
this  increase,  more  and  more  people  are  getting  sick  while  traveling.  A sick  per- 
son might  then  bring  his  or  her  illness  back  home,  thus  placing  others  at  risk." 

For  more  information  about  the  travel  clinic,  visit  www.rush.edu/travel,  or  you 
can  call  the  clinic  at  ext.  2-4816.  If  you're  considering  a visit  to  the  clinic,  please 
fill  out  the  travel  health  history  form  on  the  clinic's  Web  site  and  either  fax,  mail 
or  drop  it  off  at  the  clinic.  A travel  nurse  will  review  the  form  and  call  you  to 
schedule  an  appointment. 

RUSH  PEDIATRIC  PRIMARY  CARE  CENTER 
CELEBRATES  PATIENTS 

The  Rush  Pediatric  Primary  Care  Center  celebrated  its  first-ever  Patient 
Appreciation  Day  on  July  27,  wowing  patients  and  their  families  with  activities, 
refreshments  and  gifts.  A magician  and  face  painter  entertained  the  children, 
thanks  to  Robyn  Hart,  MEd,  director,  Child  Life  Services,  and  Kid  Power,  a sup- 


port group  helping  children  and  teenagers  with  serious  illness.  Stitches  From  the 
Heart,  a nonprofit  charitable  organization,  donated  handmade  hats,  sweaters  and 
blankets,  which  were  given  to  patients  as  gifts.  Patient  Appreciation  Day  was  the 
brainchild  of  Jennifer  Stephenson,  the  center's  health  information  technician, 
who  was  inspired  to  suggest  the  event  when  she  was  recognized  by  her  supervisor 
on  Administrative  Assistant  Day.  Given  the  success  of  the  2007  celebration,  the 
center's  staff  plans  to  make  Patient  Appreciation  Day  an  annual  event. 

RUSH  PARTNERS  WITH  PERKSPOT 

Rush  has  partnered  with  PerkSpot,  an  online  discount  shopping  program,  to  provide 
valuable  discounts  for  you  and  your  family.  In  addition  to  the  discounts  that  previ- 
ously were  available  to  employees,  Perkspot  offers  discounts  on  a wide  range  of 
products  and  services  from  many  well-known  companies,  including  AT&T,  Circuit 
City,  Costco,  Dick's  Sporting  Goods,  Restaurant.com,  Target  and  T-Mobile.  Plus,  you 
can  find  discount  tickets  for  Bulls  games  or  movie  theaters  and  reduced  rates  for  fit- 
ness clubs.  PerkSpot  also  offers  discounts  on  restaurants,  stores,  flowers,  computers, 
cell  phones  and  much,  much  more. 

To  receive  these  discounts,  visit  www.perkspot.com/register.aspx  or  click  on  the  link 
provided  on  the  Rush  intranet  site  located  at  http://rushportal.rush.edU/.To  create 
an  account,  use  your  personal  e-mail  address  and  then  enter  "rush"  as  the  compa- 
ny code.  Once  you  have  registered,  you  will  receive  a confirmation  e-mail  with  login 
instructions. 

We  ask  that  employees  limit  their  use  of  this  benefit  to  their  personal  time  and  only 
access  the  PerkSpot  Web  site  during  work  breaks  and  off  hours.  If  you  have  any 
questions  about  our  new  employee  discount  program,  please  contact  Adam  Godfrey 
atAdam_Godfrey@rush.edu.  You  can  also  get  troubleshooting  help  from  PerkSpot 
at  help@perkspot.com. 

We  know  that  everyone  at  Rush  works  hard  to  provide  the  very  best  care  for 
our  patients,  and  we're  glad  to  provide  this  service  to  help  the  money  you  earn 
do  more. 

EMPLOYEE  HANDBOOK  AVAILABLE 

Whether  you're  a new  or  long-time  employee,  the  employee  handbook  is  an 
invaluable  resource  that  can  help  you  familiarize  yourself  with  the  Rush 
community.  In  it,  you'll  find  a wealth  of  information  about  Rush  policies, 
procedures,  benefits  and  the  many  services  available  to  employees.  For  a copy 
of  the  handbook,  please  contact  Emma  Gillett  at  ext.  2-5916.  This  information 
can  also  be  found  on  the  Rush  intranet  under  Human  Resources  at 
http://iris.rush.edu/hr/pdfs/EmployeeHandbook_07.pdf. 


PREEMIE  PICNIC  REUNITES  RUSH'S 
SMALLEST  GRADUATES  FROM 
NEONATAL  INTENSIVE  CARE  NURSERY 


The  special  care  nursery  start  from  Rush  Children’s  Hospital  hosted  its 
33rd  annual  Preemie  Picnic  in  June.  The  event  celebrated  the  lives  of 
babies  and  families  who  have  “graduated”  from  the  nursery,  which 
provides  comprehensive  care  for  critically  ill  newborns  and  infants.  In 
2006,  the  nursery  cared  for  more  than  600  infants,  many  who  were  bom 
prematurely. 


The  2007  event  featured  storyteller  Chris  Fascione,  Mexican  folk  music 
group  Sones  de  Mexico,  food,  games,  prizes  and  crafts  for  children.  More 
than  500  people  attended  the  picnic,  with  35  Rush  volunteers  on  hand. 
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RUSH  REACHES  OUT  TO  COMMUNITY 
FOR  TRANSFORMATION  HIRING 

Initiative  Recruits  Minorities,  Residents  in  Surrounding  Wards  for  Construction  Project 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Preparations  for  New  Buildings 
Move  Forward 

Jaffee  Elected  Board  Chair 


In  addition  to  remodeling  our 
campus  facilities  and  upgrad- 
ing our  information  systems 
to  provide  the  best  possible 
patient  care,  the  Rush 
Transformation  also  will  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  careers 
in  construction  to  people 
from  the  area  surrounding 
the  Medical  Center. 

Rush  is  committed  to  recruiting  a 
workforce  for  the  $900  million 
transformation  project  that  is 
ethnically  diverse  and  drawn  from 
our  community.  Rush’s  hiring 
goals  call  for  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  work  on  transformation  con- 
struction projects  to  be  performed 
hy  minorities  or  women,  or  both, 
and  for  at  least  5 percent  of  the 


work  to  be  done  hy  residents  of 
aldermanic  wards  immediately 
surrounding  Rush  (the  2nd,  24th, 
25th,  27th  and  28th  wards). 

“As  we  move  forward  with  this 
expansion,  we’re  going  to  reach  out 
and  make  sure  there’s  community 
participation  in  this  project,”  says 
Mick  Zdehlick,  vice  president  of 
campus  transformation.  “We  want 
to  make  sure  we’re  good  neighbors 
and  that  we’re  involved  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  residents 
on  the  West  Side.” 

As  part  of  its  commitment,  Rush 
has  contracted  with  Trinal,  Inc.,  a 
Chicago  consulting  firm,  to  imple- 
ment a recruiting  and  training  pro- 
gram that  is  bringing  members  of 
underrepresented  minority  groups 
and  residents  of  the  communities 


surrounding  Rush  into  the  transfor- 
mation workforce.  Trinal  consul- 
tants are  representing  Rush  at  com- 
munity job  fairs  and  collaborating 
with  local  community  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Westside  Business 
Improvement  Association,  the 
Major  Adams  Community 
Committee  and  the  Horner 
Association  of  Men  to  spread 
the  word  about  Rush’s  hiring 
program  and  recruit  individuals 
seeking  career  opportunities  in 
construction. 

Interested  applicants  with  at  least  a 
high  school  diploma  or  GED  who 
pass  a drug  screening  are  tested  to 
see  if  they  have  the  math  and  read- 
ing skills  needed  for  construction 
jobs.  Qualified  candidates  then  are 
enrolled  at  the  Dawson  Technical 
Institute  Construction  Technology 
continued  on  page  2 


RUSH  TO  BECOME 
A SMOKE-FREE 
CAMPUS 

Rush  is  committed  to  becoming  a 
smoke-free  campus  by  Nov.  20,  2008, 
this  year's  Great  American  Smokeout. 

As  an  institution  dedicated  to  treating 
and  preventing  health  problems,  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  campus  be 
entirely  smoke-free  in  order  to  reduce 
smoking  and  the  harm  it  causes.  "It's 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  patients, 
visitors,  employees  and  students," 
says  Rebecca  Dowling,  vice  president, 
support  services  and  patient  visitor 
relations  and  chair  of  the  Rush 
smoke-free  committee. 

"We  are  committed  to  the  well-being 
of  our  employees,  and  we  recognize 
the  difficulty  for  many  in  quitting 
smoking,"  she  says. 

If  you  want  more  information  on  how 
to  quit,  come  to  the  smoke-free 
health  fair  on  Tuesday,  May  27,  from 
7 to  9 a.m.  and  1 1 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in 
the  Rush  cafeteria,  and  from  2:30  to 
3:30  p.m.  outside  of  the  fourth  floor 
Atrium  Au  Bon  Pain.  A variety  of 
experts  will  provide  information  on 
quitting  techniques,  nutrition  and 
stress  management  tips,  health 
benefits  of  quitting  and  much  more. 

What  works  for  one  person  may  not 
work  for  another,  so  there  are  a vari- 
ety of  options  available  to  help  you. 
Classes  with  a smoking  cessation 
expert  are  available.  And,  if  you're 
interested  in  becoming  a "buddy"  to 
quit  with  someone  else  or  a "cheer- 
leader" to  encourage  someone  to 
quit,  or  if  you're  in  need  of  a "cheer- 
leader" for  motivation,  please  contact 
smoke_free@rush.edu  or 
ext.  2-8584. 


continued  on  page  2 


CONTRACTORS  INCLUDED  IN 
DIVERSITY  COMMITMENT 

Minority-  and  Women-Owned  Firms  to  Receive 
at  Least  30  Percent  of  Contract  Expenditures 


Colley 

Chicago  where  they’ll  obtain 
the  baste  skills  needed  to  work  on 
eonstruetion  projects.  Rush  has 
donated  525,000  to  Paw  son  to 
establish  a scholarship  program  tor 
students  in  the  program.  The  first 
class  ot  2 5 students  in  Rush's  hir- 
ing program  will  finish  the  16- 
week  course  at  Dawson  in  April, 
and  another  25  will  start  the 
course  in  June. 

As  candidates  finish  their  training 
at  Dawson,  Trinal  will  help  match 
them  to  job  openings  with  the 
contractors  working  on  the  Rush 
Transformation.  Rush  is  asking  its 


continued  from  page  1 

construction  employees  in  appren- 
ticeship programs  in  construction 
trades,  such  as  carpentry  and 
electrical  work,  with  a goal  that 
at  least  80  people  receive  appren- 
ticeships through  this  initiative. 
After  they’ve  completed  the 
apprenticeship  program,  graduates 
will  earn  at  least  the  prevailing 
union  wage,  plus  benefits. 

"We're  not  looking  only  to  fill 
laborer  positions  on  this  project. 
That’s  a quickie  solution,”  says 
Alicia  Garcia-Abner,  president  of 
Trinal,  Inc.  “We’re  trying  to  have 
an  economic  impact  on  our  com- 
munity by  directing  participants 
in  the  hiring  program  toward  a 
career  in  construction  with  long- 
term economic  benefits.”  • 


The  Medical  Center’s  commit- 
ment to  diversity  in  its  hiring 
for  the  Rush  Transformation 
extends  to  the  contractors  work- 
ing on  the  project.  Rush  has  set 
as  a goal  that  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  contracts  for  the  transfor- 
mation (measured  in  dollar 
value)  be  awarded  to  minority- 
owned  and  controlled  businesses, 
and  that  at  least  5 percent  be 
awarded  to  businesses  owned 
and  controlled  by  women, 
making  up  a total  of  30  percent. 

“We  are  thankful  for  the  com- 
mitment that  Rush  has  shown  to 
inclusiveness  in  the  expansion 
that  they’re  undertaking.  They’re 
to  be  applauded  for  it,”  says 
Robert  J.  McGee,  Jr.,  president 
of  II  in  One  Contactors,  Inc.  “It’s 
clear  that  Rush  understands  the 
challenges  that  minorities  face, 
and  Rush  has  been  very  aggres- 
sive in  meeting  that  challenge  by 
identifying  firms  like  mine  to 
participate  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  project.” 

A minority-owned  business 
(McGee  is  African  American),  II 
in  One  has  received  a one-year, 
$1.5  million  contract  for  general 
conditions  work  at  the  Ashland 
Avenue  construction  site,  includ- 
ing street  sweeping,  site  survey- 
ing, maintaining  security  gates 
and  providing  temporary  shelters. 


SMOKE-FREE  CAMPUS 

continued  from  page  1 

Other  methods  on  how  to  quit  smok-  , 
ing,  are  available  from  the  following 
resources: 

• The  American  Cancer  Society's 
Quitline,  a clinically  proven,  free 
telephone-based  counseling 
program,  at  T800-ACS-2345  or 
www.cancer.org/greatamericans 


With  contract  renewals  over  the 
course  of  the  eight-year  project, 
McGee  estimates  the  value  of  the 
job  could  run  to  the  $20  to  $30 
million  range  as  the  scope  of  the 
Rush  Transformation  expands. 
“We  knew  this  was  a very  long- 
term project,”  he  says,  “and  we 
were  very  aggressive  because 
we  wanted  to  be  a part  of  this 
opportunity.” 

Although  the  removal  and  reno- 
vation of  old  campus  buildings  as 
part  of  the  Rush  Transformation 
may  receive  city  tax  increment 
financing  that  would  require 
certain  levels  of  participation  by 
minority-  and  women-owned 
businesses,  these  requirements 
would  not  apply  to  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities.  “The  fact 
that  Rush  has  set  these  targets  for 
business  participation  by  minori- 
ties and  women  speaks  to  the 
commitment  that  Rush  has 
to  the  community,”  says  Alva 
Thomas,  senior  project  manager 
for  Power  Jacobs,  the  program 
managers  for  the  Rush 
Transformation. 

“People  talk  about  doing  the 
right  thing,  when  it’s  required. 

It  can  be  mostly  lip  service,” 
Thomas  says.  “When  it’s  not 
required,  and  you  do  the  right 
thing,  that  speaks  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  institution.”  • 


• The  Illinois  Quit  Line,  sponsored  by 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Health,  at  1-866-QUIT  YES 
(1-866-784-8937) 

• www.smokefree.gov,  which  pro- 
vides additional  online  materials 
and  information  on  state  tele- 
phone-based support  programs 

For  more  information,  please 
contact  smoke_free@rush.edu  or 
ext.  2-8584.  • 
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Members  of  the  community  surrounding  Rush  are  getting  an  opportunity  to  join 
the  crews  working  on  our  new  buildings  thanks  to  Rush’s  new  transformation 
hiring  initiative. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS  MOVE  CLOSER  TO  BECOMING  A REALITY 


As  construction  proceeds  on 
some  of  Rush's  new  buildings 
along  Ashland  Avenue,  plan- 
ning and  preparation  is  under 
way  for  other  new  facilities 
that  will  be  a crucial  part  of 
the  Rush  Transformation. 

These  steps  will  ensure  that 
our  new  buildings  enhance 
our  efforts  to  provide  the  very 
best  patient  care  and  help 
protect  our  environment. 

Rush  Receives  State  Approval 
of  New  Hospital  Building 
Construction 

The  state  of  Illinois  has  approved  the 
request  for  a certificate  of  need  (CON) 
to  build  the  Rush  East  Tower,  the  new 
14-story  hospital  building  that  is  a 
major  focal  point  of  the  Transformation. 
The  East  Tower  will  be  built  adjacent  to 
Rush's  existing  Atrium  building  located 
between  Harrison  Street  and  Congress 
Parkway.  Construction  will  begin  this 
summer  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  in  2012. 

The  CON  process  involves  the  submis- 
sion of  a detailed  application  to  the 
Illinois  Health  Facilities  Planning  Board 
that  includes  justification  for  the  project 
and  financial  support.  Rush  already  has 
received  certificates  of  need  from  the 
state  for  the  orthopedic  ambulatory 
building,  which  currently  is  under  con- 
struction east  of  the  main  parking 
garage,  as  well  as  for  the  central  power 
plant  and  parking  garage  that  will  be 
located  south  of  the  main  parking 
garage.  Future  CON  approvals  will  be 
needed  for  renovations  to  the  Atrium 
and  Kellogg  buildings  and  demolition 
of  the  oldest  buildings  on  campus. 

Environmental  Design  Key 
Aspect  of  East  Tower 

In  addition  to  providing  upgraded 
patient  care  facilities,  the  new  hospital 
tower  will  incorporate  numerous 
features  to  make  it  environmentally 
efficient.  Reflecting  this  commitment, 
Rush  is  seeking  Leadership  in  Energy 
and  Environmental  Design  (LEED) 
certification  for  the  tower  from  the  U.S. 
Green  Building  Council,  a nonprofit 
organization  that  promotes  the  creation 
of  environmentally  responsible  buildings. 


Rush  is  pursuing  silver  LEED  certification, 
the  second  level  in  the  council's  four- 
tiered rating  system  for  environmentally 
sustainable  buildings.  Certification  is 
based  on  a checklist  of  approximately 
69  elements  that  the  building  needs  in 
order  to  be  approved.  These  construction 
elements,  or  credits  as  they're  called,  fall 
into  six  categories:  sustainable  sites, 
water  efficiency,  energy  and  atmosphere, 
materials  and  resources,  indoor  environ- 
mental quality  and  innovation  in  design. 
The  East  Tower's  environmentally  friendly 
features  include  the  following: 

• Multiple  green  roofs,  which  are 
partially  or  completely  covered  with 
vegetation  and  soil,  planted  over  a 
waterproofing  covering,  to  slow  the 
release  of  rain  water  into  city  storm 
sewers 

• Air  conditioner  condensation  system 
to  water  gardens 

• Special  planters  to  collect  rain  for 
watering  trees 

• Green  housekeeping  - the  use  of 
environmentally  preferable  products, 
along  with  ongoing  evaluation  of 
cleaning  practices  and  equipment 

• An  expanded  recycling  program(Read 
more  about  the  new  Rush  recycling 
program  in  the  June  NewsRounds  issue.) 

• Recycled  building  products  in  all 
aspects  of  the  building,  from  struc- 
tural concrete  to  interior  finishes 
and  furniture 

• Reduced  parking  rates  for  employees 
who  drive  energy-efficient  vehicles 
and  for  those  who  carpool 


• Passive  solar  light  to  brighten 
waiting  rooms 

• Energy-efficient  systems  for  heating 
and  cooling 

• Energy-efficient  lighting  fixtures 
and  bulbs 

Mock-Up  Rooms  Let  Staff 
Provide  Design  Input 

As  the  planning  of  the  East  Tower  and 
other  buildings  continues  and  more 
attention  is  given  to  the  details  of  our 
new  facilities,  employees  are  being 
given  the  opportunity  to  walk  through 
the  mock-up  rooms  they  are  helping 
design.  A total  of  10  mock-up  rooms 
will  be  created,  each  built  the  same  size 
as  an  actual  room.  These  rooms  will  be 
a work  in  progress  that  will  develop 
over  time  with  input  from  a variety  of 
users.  New  components  and  room-spe- 
cific elements  will  be  added  frequently 
to  test  the  functionality  of  the  spaces. 

User  groups  already  are  reviewing  a 
number  of  these  mock-up  rooms, 
including  an  exam  room  and  environ- 
mental service  closet  on  6 Rawson  and 
acute  and  critical  care  patient  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Atrium  building. 

During  the  first  review  of  the  rooms, 
employees  were  asked  to  offer  input 
about  items  such  as  the  space's  layout, 
including  the  number  and  size  of  chairs, 
tables  and  equipment.  In  addition,  staff 
considered  such  things  as  the  place- 
ment of  light  fixtures,  outlets  and  sharp 
objects  containers.  Visitors  to  the 
space  were  able  to  move  around  scaled 


representation  of  the  room's  compo- 
nents in  order  to  get  a sense  of  heights, 
distances  and  comfort. 

Through  the  next  round  of  mock-up 
reviews,  employees  will  take  into 
account  such  factors  as  location  of  med- 
ical gases;  data  and  electrical  outlets; 
documentation  stations  both  within  and 
outside  the  patient  room;  room  supplies, 
handwashing  stations  and  layout  of  the 
patient  bathroom.  They  also  will  evalu- 
ate accessibility  issues  such  as  the 
height  of  sinks,  counter  tops  and  moni- 
tor screens,  and  lighting  requirements 
for  each  room.  This  input  will  be  used 
in  collaboration  with  input  from  the 
hospital  building  standards  task  force 
to  determine  the  ultimate  and  specific 
design  for  each  of  these  patient 
care  rooms. 

Additional  Rooms  Opening  Soon 

The  Rush  West  Campus  at  21 50  W. 
Harrison  Street  will  soon  have  five 
additional  mock-up  rooms:  a labor  and 
delivery  room,  an  operating  room,  a 
computed  tomography  room,  a prep 
and  phase  II  recovery  room  and  a 
typical  conference  room. 

All  of  these  rooms  will  continue  to 
evolve  and  give  us  a sneak  preview  of 
what  to  expect  in  our  new  hospital. 

The  input  provided  by  employees  is 
critical  to  the  success  of  this  process. 

If  you  are  interested  in  viewing  any 
of  the  mock-up  rooms,  please  contact 
the  Office  of  Transformation  at 
facilities_questions@rush.edu.  • 


This  is  a mock-up  of  an  acute  care  patient  room. 
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RUSH  VALUES  AWARD  MAKES  ITS  DEBUT  IN  2008 


As  part  of  the  2008  employee  recognition  program,  Rush  has  introduced  the  Rush 

\ allies  Ward.  Made  possible  by  air  anonymous  donor,  this  award  honors  individuals  who  go 
to  extra  lengths  tv'  demonstrate  Rush  values.  1 he  award,  which  includes  a financial  gift 
tor  the  recipient,  recogtii:es  Rush  employees,  managers/supervisors,  faculty,  volunteers 
and  students  who  exceptionally  demonstrate  any  or  all  of  the  I CARE  core  values 
during  the  previous  quarter.  These  demonstrations  can  include,  but  are  not 
limited  tv',  outstanding  performance,  creativity  or  leadership  during  special 
projects  or  initiatives.  T his  award  is  not  competition-based,  so  more  than 
one  member  of  the  Rush  community  may  receive  it  each  quarter. 

Suzanne  Cortez,  RN,  clinical  coordinator  from  the  Pediatric  Pulmonary 
and  Cystic  Fibrosis  Center,  received  the  first  Rush  Values  Award  during  the 
March  6 employee  recognition  program.  Read  more  about  Cortez  in  the  next 
issue  of  N cus Rounds. 


For  questions  on  how  and  when  to  nominate  employees  for  this  award  or  any 
other  type  of  award,  please  contact  Adam  Godfrey  at  adam_godfrey@rush.edu  or 
at  ext.  2-3640. 


Accou/vr^ 


I CARE 


RUSH  TRANSFORMATION 


SAVES  A TREE 


It's  not  often  that  major  con- 
struction plans  are  altered  due 
to  a tree.  But  that's  exactly 
what  happened  during  the 
renovations  to  Rush's  main 
parking  garage  on  Harrison 
Street  — and  it  may  happen 
again  in  the  future,  after  a 
father's  promise  to  his  daugh- 
ter strengthened  Rush's  com- 
mitment to  preserve  as  many 
of  the  trees  on  our  campus  as 
possible  during  construction. 

Last  summer,  the  parking  garage’s 
entrances  and  exits  were  relocat- 
ed to  accommodate  construction 
traffic  for  the  new  orthopedic 
ambulatory  building,  central 
power  plant  and  employee  park- 
ing garage.  The  original  construc- 
tion plans  called  for  a single 
driveway  that  included  both  the 
inbound  and  outbound  lanes  of 
the  garage. 

However,  the  plans  were 
redesigned  to  split  the  lanes  in 
order  to  save  a tree  in  the  middle 
of  the  driveway’s  original  path. 

The  decision  to  save  the  tree 
originated  with  a conversation 
that  Mick  Zdeblick,  vice  presi- 


dent of  campus  transformation, 
had  with  his  seven-year-old 
daughter.  Zdeblick  oversees 
all  construction  and  design 
efforts  related  to  the  Rush 
Transformation. 

“I  was  watching  the  ‘Planet  Earth’ 
nature  series  on  the  Discovery 
Channel  and  explaining  to  my 
daughter  that  every  tree  helps  us 
breathe  by  absorbing  carbon  diox- 
ide in  the  air,”  Zdeblick  says.  “She 


then  asked  about  a tree  that  fell  in 
our  backyard  because  of  a storm. 
That  led  to  a discussion  about 
unavoidable  circumstances  versus 
avoidable  ones  — and  a promise  to 
my  daughter  to  avoid  any  unneces- 
sary removal  of  trees  at  home  and 
on  the  Rush  campus.” 

This  promise  led  Zdeblick  to 
institute  a change  in  process. 
“Before  a tree  is  cut  down  because 
of  construction,  there  has  to  be 


direct  approval  of  it  from  the  Office 
of  Transformation,”  Zdeblick 
explains.  “The  construction  folks 
have  to  walk  the  site  with  me  and 
explain  why  each  tree  must  be  cut. 
In  this  case,  the  explanation  they 
gave  me  wasn’t  sufficient.” 

The  end  result:  The  architect  found 
another  way  to  reroute  traffic  in 
and  out  of  the  parking  garage,  one 
tree  was  spared,  and  we  can  all 
breathe  a little  easier.  • 
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LIVING 


VALUES  EVERY  DAY 


3rd  Quarter  Employee  Awards 


Every  quarter,  Rush  employees 
are  recognized  for  going  above 
and  beyond  for  patients,  fami- 
lies, visitors  and  coworkers. 
These  employees  are  shining 
examples  of  the  Rush  I CARE 
core  values  (innovation,  collabo- 
ration, accountability,  respect 
and  excellence).  Here  are  the 
winners  of  Rush's  awards 
for  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  2007. 

Employee  of  the  Quarter 

Pooling  resources  and  collaborating 
with  others  may  be  a challenge  at 
times,  but  Lilibeth  B.  Franco,  RN,  com- 
bats this  problem  by  putting  Rush's  I 
CARE  core  values  into  practice.  She  has 
shown  commitment  and  has  demon- 
strated strong  leadership  as  a charge 
nurse  in  the  surgical  intensive  care  unit. 
One  of  Franco's  coworkers  says, 
"Whether  she's  in  charge  or  taking  care 
of  patients,  she  is  always  willing  to  help 
those  who  are  busier  than  herself." 
Another  nurse  on  the  unit  says,  "When 
Lilibeth  first  started  in  the  unit,  she  was 
the  quiet  one.  Now  she  has  stepped 
up  as  a leader  and  developed  into  a 
skilled  charge  nurse  who  seeks  out  her 
resources." 

Team  of  the  Quarter 

Construction  and  repairs  can  sometimes 
be  disruptive  and  distracting,  especially 
for  our  patients.  Flowever,  it  has  not 
been  a problem  for  the  8 South  Atrium 
maintenance  team,  Medical  Center 
Engineering.  They  work  diligently  to 
ensure  that  the  Rush  environment 
remains  safe  for  our  patients,  visitors 


and  staff.  They've  shown  concern  for 
patients  through  innovations  such 
as  finding  quieter  air  nail  guns  for 
installing  trim  molding  in  a 37-bed 
unit.  Side-by-side,  team  members 
worked  to  repair  the  aging  unit  while 
nurses  cared  for  patients.  They  demon- 
strated their  compassion  and  sympathy 
by  actively  listening  to  staff  and  patient 
concerns  and  responding  without  delay. 
This  team  has  exceeded  expectations 
by  serving  as  role  models  for  excellent 
team  behavior.  We  applaud  them  for 
their  talents  and  commitment  to 
Rush's  core  values. 

Patient  Satisfaction  "Stars" 

Every  quarter,  an  employee  whose 
name  appears  in  two  or  more  favorable 
patient  evaluations  is  awarded  the 
patient  satisfaction  "star"  award.  This 
quarter,  not  one,  but  three  "stars"  from 
the  labor  and  delivery  unit  were  hon- 
ored: Melissa  Daverin,  RN;  Miriam 
Dominguez,  RN;  and  Geri  Narsete 
Prevo,  RN.  Some  patient  comments 
included:  "Melissa  was  very  skilled  and 
knew  her  stuff";  "Miriam  is  an  excep- 
tional nurse";  and  "Geri  took  care  of 
both  my  physical  and  emotional  needs." 

Carol  Stege  Award  Winner 
for  Engineering 

Also  a member  of  this  quarter's  team  of 
the  quarter,  James  Maul,  lead  maintain- 
ed paint  shop,  has  been  honored  with 
the  Carol  Stege  Award.  Maul  has  more 
than  20  years  of  experience  at  Rush. 
"Fie  is  very  knowledgeable,  gets  along 
with  everyone,  works  well  with  the  cus- 
tomers and  is  an  excellent  representa- 
tive not  only  for  engineering  but  also 
for  Rush,"  says  Mike  Wisniewski,  direc- 
tor, Medical  Center  Engineering. 


Carol  Stege  Award  Winner 
for  Environmental  Services 

Angel  Delacruz,  lead  environmental 
services  specialist,  has  worked  at  Rush 
for  more  than  18  years.  Fie  has  shown 
initiative  and  leadership,  playing  a key 
role  in  getting  the  new  Rush  West 
Campus  building  at  2150  W.  Harrison  St. 
up  and  running  for  the  Laurance  Armour 
Day  School  (LADS),  the  Rush  Day  School, 
Rush  Day  Hospital  and  the  outpatient 
psychiatry  programs.  This  building  has 
been  beautifully  maintained  under  his 
leadership.  His  collaboration  combined 
with  the  excellence  in  his  work  makes 
Delacruz  an  exemplary  Rush  employee.  • 


To  nominate  someone  for  a quarterly 
award,  call  Clare  Quinn  at  ext.  2-3641 
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I CARE  IN  ACTION:  TEAM  PURSUES 
TOURETTE  SYNDROME  TREATMENT 


At  Rush,  our  I CARE  core 
values  — innovation,  colla- 
boration, accountability, 
respect,  excellence  and 
compassion  — are  a part 
of  how  we  provide  care  for 
each  and  every  patient. 

Those  values  are  particularly 
important  when  it  comes 
to  treating  patients  with  the 
most  complex  conditions. 

LeoVerhagen,  MD,  PhD,  associate 
professor  of  neurological  sciences, 
led  a team  who  provided  an  experi- 
mental new  treatment  at  no  cost 
for  a patient  with  severe  Tourette 
syndrome  (TS),  a neurological  condi- 
tion that  causes  physical  and  verbal 
tics.  "Patients  with  TS  are  intelligent 
and  normal  people,  but  they  have 
these  involuntary  jerks  and  screams," 
Verhagen  explains. 

Janet*  was  only  10  years  old  when 
she  began  exhibiting  TS  symptoms, 
which  became  more  pronounced 
when  she  was  in  her  mid-20s.  Now 
32,  Janet  has  been  unable  to  work 
because  of  her  illness  and  has  to  rely 
on  Medicaid  to  pay  for  her  medical 
care.  "Over  the  years,  my  symptoms 
have  been  getting  worse.  The  move- 
ments got  much  stronger,"  says  Janet, 
who  lives  in  the  Chicago  suburbs. 

"I  would  stumble  and  fall,  but  I tried 
to  live  a normal  life." 

When  Janet's  condition  didn't 
improve  with  drug  therapy,  Verhagen 
decided  to  try  deep  brain  stimulation 
(DBS),  a treatment  already  used  for 
Parkinson's  disease,  essential  tremor 
and  dystonia  (a  movement  disorder 
that  causes  twisting  and  repetitive 
movements.)  To  perform  DBS,  a neu- 
rosurgeon first  drills  holes  into  the 
skull  of  the  patient.  Two  electric  leads 
then  are  placed  in  the  brain,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  thalamus,  one  of  the 
areas  that  is  thought  to  be  involved 
in  TS.  The  leads  are  connected  to 
wires  implanted  underneath  the  skin 
that  run  down  the  head  and  neck  to 
a battery-powered  neurostimulator 
implanted  underneath  the  collarbone. 


"We  would  not  have  been  able  to  offer 
this  experimental  surgery  were  it  not  for 
my  colleague,  neurosurgeon  Roy  Bakay, 
whose  experience  with  similar  proce- 
dures reassured  us  that  it  could  be  done 
with  minimal  risks,"  Verhagen  notes. 

Once  the  DBS  device  has  been  implant- 
ed in  the  patient,  the  neurostimulator 
then  can  be  programmed  from  outside 
the  body  to  send  electrical  impulses  to 
the  brain.  "Think  of  the  brain  as  a 
bunch  of  cells  that  are 
electrical  circuits,  and 
in  some  people  those 
circuits  are  not  firing 
the  way  they're 
supposed  to  do," 

Verhagen  explains. 

"By  putting  in  a little 
current,  it  forces  the 
cells  to  fire  in  the 
right  way.  It 
seems  to  help 
improve  motor 
control." 

While  DBS  has 
been  used  widely  to 
treat  Parkinson's  disease  and 
other  illnesses,  Verhagen  estimates 
that  it  has  been  used  in  fewer  than 
80  patients  with  TS  worldwide,  mostly 
outside  the  United  States.  Janet  was 
chosen  to  receive  DBS  treatment 
because  of  the  severity  of  her  symp- 
toms, the  failure  of  different  medication 
treatments  and  her  willingness  to  risk 
the  potential  side  effects  of  DBS,  which 
can  trigger  stroke. 

Because  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  not  approved  the 
use  of  DBS  to  treat  Tourette  syndrome, 
Janet's  treatment  was  not  eligible  for 
Medicaid  coverage.  To  provide  her  treat- 
ment, Verhagen  had  to  arrange  for  all 
the  physicians  involved  to  provide  their 
services  without  charge  [see  sidebar]. 


Janet  has  experienced  both  improve- 
ment and  setbacks  since  her  treat- 
ment. For  the  first  three  months  after 
her  DBS  was  implanted,  her  symp- 
toms ceased.  "After  so  many  years, 

I was  calm,  I had  peace,  I just 
couldn't  believe  it,  it  was  awesome," 
Janet  says. 

Although  her  symptoms  eventually 
returned,  neither  she  nor  Verhagen 
gave  up  hope.  Earlier  this  year, 
she  resumed  a medication 
therapy  that  had  been 
ineffective  before  the 
DBS  was  implanted, 
and  her  symptoms 
subsided  again. 

"I  think  it's  probably 
the  combination  of 
surgery  and  the 
medication 
that  did 
it,"  she 
says. 
"There 
are  no  tics 
at  all.  I'm  able  to  do 
normal  stuff,  like  cooking  and  clean- 
ing. Before,  I couldn't  go  to  church 
because  I couldn't  sit  still  throughout 
a whole  service.  Now  I'm  able  to 
focus  and  enjoy  it." 

Janet  hopes  to  remain  well  enough  to 
be  able  to  finish  the  college  educa- 
tion that  was  cut  short  by  her  illness. 
"I  want  to  be  able  to  do  the  everyday 
things  a normal  person  can  do.  That 
would  mean  the  world  to  me. 

"Whatever  happens,  I feel  privileged 
that  I was  chosen  for  the  surgery," 
she  continues.  "It  was  experimental, 
and  it  was  free.  I'm  grateful  to  every- 
body involved.  I feel  they  care  for 
me,  and  I feel  a special  bond  with 
them  now." 


"Everyone  was  supportive.  Exploring 
new  options  is  in  our  mission,  and  the 
people  who  are  in  charge  have  a vision 
of  what  we  can  do  to  bring  novel  treat- 
ments to  Rush,"  Verhagen  says.  "It's  a 
good  community  to  work  with.  If  you 
want  to  get  something  done  and  you 
talk  to  the  right  people  you  can  get 
things  moving." 


Verhagen  says  that  Rush's  collabora- 
tive effort  has  been  important  not 
only  for  Janet's  sake,  but  also  in  order 
to  determine  the  treatment's  poten- 
tial effectiveness  for  other  patients. 
"We  need  to  be  able  to  offer  the  best 
possible  therapy,"  he  says.  "This  is 
how  medicine  advances.  You  keep  try- 
ing new  techniques  until  they  work."  • 


In  addition  to  Leonard  Verhagen,  MD, 
PhD,  and  Roy  Bakay,  MD,  a broad  spec- 
trum of  Rush  physicians  and  adminis- 
trators were  involved  in  arranging  to 
provide  Janet*,  a Tourette  syndrome 
patient,  with  a free,  experimental 
surgical  treatment  known  as  deep 
brain  stimulation  (DBS)  treatment. 

The  team  included  Chris  Archer, 
chief  operating  officer,  Affiliated 
Radiologists;  Robert  DeCresce,  MD, 
chairman,  pathology;  Mark  Jaros, 

MBA,  MT,  administrative  director, 
pathology;  Peggy  Smith,  PA-C,  neuro- 
logy; and  Ken  Tuman,  MD,  chairman, 
anesthesiology.  Medtronic,  the  com- 
pany that  makes  the  DBS  device, 
also  donated  the  equipment.  Bryan 
Bernard,  PhD,  clinical  neurophysiolo- 
gist, movement  disorders,  and  Melany 
Danehy,  MD,  assistant  professor  of 
psychiatry,  performed  psychological 
evaluations  of  Janet  prior  to  surgery. 

The  permission  to  waive  the  fees  and 
provide  the  treatment  was  made  by 
Robert  Clapp,  senior  vice  president, 
hospital  affairs,  and  facilitated  by 
Bradley  Hinrichs,  vice  president,  hos- 
pital operations.  Other  administrators 
involved  in  approving  the  treatment 
included  Christopher  Goetz,  MD,  direc- 
tor of  the  movement  disorders  program 
at  Rush;  Lisa  Pitler,  RN,  JD,  senior 
director  of  research  and  clinical  trials 
administration;  James  Mulshine,  MD, 
vice  president  and  associate  provost 
for  research;  and  Larry  Goodman,  MD, 
Rush  president  and  CEO. 

Anthony  Gibbs,  director  of  credit  bal- 
ances and  financial  analysis;  Sunil  John, 
business  analyst;  and  Joseph  Egyud, 
administrative  assistant  in  surgical 
services  administration  were  involved  in 
estimating  the  costs  of  the  treatment. 

*Not  the  patient's  real  name 
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RICHARD  M.  JAFFEE 

ELECTED  CHAIRMAN  OF  RUSH  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


In  January,  the  Rush  Board  of  Trustees 
unanimously  elected  Richard  M.  Jaffee 
as  chairman  of  the  board.  Jaffee  suc- 
ceeds Edward  A.  Brennan,  who  passed 
away  at  the  end  of  December  after 
serving  as  chairman  for  nearly  10  years. 
The  Rush  board  consists  of  86  commu- 
nity, corporate  and  nonprofit  leaders 
who  serve  voluntarily. 

"I  am  truly  honored  to  be  elected  to 
serve  as  chairman  during  this  very 
dynamic  and  important  time  for  Rush," 
Jaffee  says.  "My  predecessor  and 
friend,  Ed  Brennan,  made  invaluable 
contributions  to  the  success  of  Rush, 
and  I am  grateful  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  so  closely  with 
him,  as  well  as  our  outstanding  Board 
of  Trustees.  Rush  has  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  pre-eminent  academic 
medical  centers  in  the  nation,  and  I 
am  excited  to  be  its  chairman." 


A board  member  since  1990,  Jaffee 
has  served  as  a vice  chairman  since 
1996  and  also  is  the  chairman  of 
Rush's  $300  million  capital  cam- 
paign. Publicly  launched  in  June  of 
2006,  the  campaign  already  has 
raised  more  than  $220  million  in 
support  of  the  Rush  Transformation 
and  Rush's  research,  education 
and  existing  clinical  and  community 
programs. 

A graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Jaffee  is  the  chairman  of 
Chicago-based  Oil-Dri  Corporation  of 
America,  which  develops,  manufac- 
tures and  markets  absorbent  mineral 
products  for  consumers  and  a wide 
range  of  businesses.  He  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Oil-Dri  and  the 
Gold  Eagle  Company  and  previously 
served  for  1 1 years  as  a director  of 
Harris  Financial  Corporation. 


Jaffee  also  currently  serves  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago's 
Advisory  Council  on  Agriculture,  Small 
Business  and  Labor,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  a Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  advisory  committee  on 
securities  law  and  corporate  gover- 
nance as  related  to  smaller,  publicly 
traded  companies. 

In  addition  to  his  long  membership 
on  Rush's  board,  Jaffee's  civic  com- 
mitments include  membership  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Chicago 
History  Museum,  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry  and  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology,  which  award- 
ed him  an  honorary  doctorate  in 
Humane  Letters  and  Sciences. 

"Edward  Brennan's  death  was  a 
great  loss,  but  we  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  Dick  Jaffee  to  succeed  him," 
says  Larry  J.  Goodman,  MD,  Rush 


Richard  M.  jaffee 


president  and  CEO.  "He  played  a major 
role  in  guiding  Rush  through  the  deci- 
sions that  renewed  our  focus  on  our 
West  Side  campus,  which  led  the  Rush 
Transformation.  Dick's  leadership  will 
continue  that  momentum  and  enable 
Rush  to  be  a leader  in  patient  care, 
education  and  research  for  the  coming 
decades."  • 


f MIDWEST  ORTHOPAEDICS  AT  RUSH  DOCTOR  TRAVELS 
TO  NICARAGUA  TO  PROVIDE  JOINT  REPLACEMENTS 


Advanced  joint  replacement  proce- 
dures, routinely  performed  in  the 
United  States,  are  typically  not  avail- 
able to  people  in  developing  countries. 
That's  why  Midwest  Orthopaedics  at 
Rush  (MOR)  joint  replacement  surgeon 
Craig  Della  Valle,  MD,  traveled  to 
Nicaragua  with  Rush  anesthesiologist 
Asokumar  Buvanendran,  MD;  MOR 
nurse  Emily  Dittle,  RN;  six  other  ortho- 
pedic surgeons;  and  more  than  40 
other  clinicians  from  joint  replacement 
centers  around  the  country  to  provide 
just  such  care  last  spring  as  part  of 
Operation  Walk,  a not-for-profit  volun- 
teer medical  services  organization. 

Local  physicians  screened  potential 
patients,  reviewing  x-rays  to  determine 
which  patients  were  in  greatest  need 
of  joint  replacement.  Over  the  course 
of  three-and-a-half  days,  the  surgical 
team  performed  72  hip  and  knee 
replacement  surgeries  in  95-degree 
heat  and  less  than  ideal  clinical  condi- 
tions. The  team  also  educated  local 
surgeons  about  surgical  techniques, 
helping  the  physicians  learn  about 
developing  their  own  joint  replace- 
ment programs. 

"These  patients  were  suffering  from 
severe  joint  disease,"  says  Della  Valle. 

The  surgical  procedures  were  very 


complex,  extremely  challenging  for 
even  the  most  skilled  orthopedic 
physicians." 

Operation  Walk  provides  free  surgical 
treatment  for  patients  in  developing 
countries  that  don't  have  access  to 
life-improving  care  for  arthritis  or  other 
debilitating  bone  and  joint  conditions. 
Operation  Walk  also  educates  in- 
country orthopedic  surgeons,  nurses, 
physical  therapists  and  other  health 
care  professionals  about  the  most 
advanced  treatments  and  surgical 
techniques  for  diseases  of  the  hip  and 
knee  joints.  This  instruction  is  done  in 
conjunction  with  surgeries  to  help  cre- 
ate a lasting  contribution  to  patient 
care  in  developing  countries. 

"It  was  a tremendous  honor  to  be 
asked  to  be  associated  with  Operation 
Walk  and  to  contribute  to  the  mis- 
sion," says  Della  Valle.  "I  took  away 
as  much  as  I gave." 

Della  Valle  and  members  of  his  staff 
will  be  participating  in  Operation  Walk 
again  this  upcoming  October.  They 
will  be  teaming  up  with  the  Operation 
Walk  Maryland  team  and  travel  to 
Lima,  Peru,  to  perform  total  hip  and 
knee  arthroplasties  on  patients  who 
do  not  have  access  to  such  care. 


Craig  Della  Valle,  MD,  and  Emily  Ditde,  RN,  with  one  of  their  patients  in  Nicaragua. 


If  you  would  like  to  make  a donation,  no  matter  how  small,  please  visit  www.operationwalk- 
md.  comldonationform.pdf  or  contact  Operation  Walk  Maryland  directly  at  (4 1 0)  229-9800. 
All  donations  will  go  to  providing  patient  care,  including  the  purchase  of  dressings,  crutches 
and  the  implants  themselves. 


NEW  GEM  PROGRAM  WILL  PREPARE 
NURSING  STUDENTS  TO  BE  BOTH 
CLINICIANS  AND  LEADERS 


Rush's  mission  to  provide 
the  very  best  patient  care 
includes  providing  the  very 
best  education  for  the 
health  care  professionals 
of  the  future.  As  part  of 
that  commitment,  the 
Rush  University  College  of 
Nursing  is  implementing  a 
new  master's  degree  pro- 
gram, the  Generalist  Entry 
Master's  in  Nursing  (GEM). 

The  GEM  program  will  replace 
Rush's  prelicensure  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing  (BSN)  program, 
which  will  be  closed  once  current 
students  complete  their  degrees  (no 
new  students  are  being  accepted 
into  the  BSN  program).  The  seven- 
quarter  prelicensure  GEM  program 
will  begin  classes  in  June  and  will 
have  cycles  starting  in  both  summer 
and  winter  each  year,  enrolling  up 
to  72  students  per  cycle. 

Rush  is  implementing  the  GEM  pro- 
gram in  response  to  the  growing 
demands  on  nurses,  who  are  taking 
on  more  responsibility  for  clinical 
management  of  patients,  coordinat- 
ing increasingly  complex  plans  of 
care  with  other  health  professionals 
and  assuming  more  accountability 
for  improving  the  quality  and  safety 
of  patient  care. 

"The  work  of  nursing  today  is  so 
complex  compared  to  10  or  20 
years  ago  that  it  requires  a higher 
level  of  education,"  says  Melanie 
Dreher,  RN,  PhD,  FAAN,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Nursing.  "Professional 
nurses,  even  new  graduates,  are 
expected  to  be  clinical  leaders  in 
order  to  provide  high-quality,  safe 
patient. care.  The  intellectual  chal- 
lenges they'll  encounter  require  a 
more  extensive  education  to  guide 
clinical  judgment  and  enable  them 
to  advocate  for  patients." 

Whereas  graduate  nursing  pro- 
grams typically  have  educated 
students  in  specialty  areas  for 
advanced  practice,  the  GEM 


program  prepares  students  for  general- 
ist practice,  while  also  providing  them 
with  clinical  leadership  education  that's 
not  available  in  bachelor's  degree  nurs- 
ing programs.  The  GEM  program 
educate  students  in  leadership  areas 
such  as  evidence-based  practice  (using 
research  to  guide  how  care  is  provided), 
quality  and  safety  improvement,  clinical 
outcomes  management,  team  building 
and  delegation,  communication  with 
other  health  professionals  and  fiscal 
accountability. 

Dreher  stresses  that  along  with  its  lead- 
ership emphasis,  the  GEM  program  still 
is  preparing  nurses  to  care  for  patients. 
"Typically,  the  more  education  and  the 
more  credentials  nurses  have,  the  fur- 
ther away  they  get  from  the  bedside. 

We  are  reversing  that  trend  by  prepar- 
ing the  most  educated,  most  creden- 
tialed  nurses  for  service  at  the  point  of 
care,"  she  says.  "What's  going  on  at 
the  bedside  is  so  critical,  and  our 
patients  deserve  the  very  best." 

To  provide  this  advanced  preparation, 
the  GEM  program  will  include  six  quar- 
ters of  coursework  — including  both 
classroom  and  clinical  instruction  — 
plus  a quarter  of  immersion  residency 
experience.  Since  students  enter  the 
program  already  holding  a bachelor's 
degree,  they  will  take  many  master's 
level  courses,  including  nursing  theory, 
evidence-based  practice,  pathophysiolo- 
gy (the  relationship  between  symptoms 
and  the  underlying  condition),  pharma- 
cology, physical  assessment  and  biosta- 
tistics (statistics  applied  to  health  care). 

In  both  their  coursework  and  their  resi- 
dency, students  will  have  the  advantage 
of  attending  Rush,  where  they  will 
receive  clinical  training  with  other 
health  professionals.  "We  remain 
focused  on  clinical  excellence,"  says 
Frank  Hicks,  PhD,  RN,  director  of  gener- 
alist education.  "The  GEM  program 
includes  nearly  1,100  clinical  hours  — 
more  than  the  current  accelerated  BSN 
program.  We're  taking  this  step  to  pro- 
vide the  education  nurses  will  need  to 
be  prepared  for  the  future  demands  and 
needs  of  the  health  care  system." 

The  GEM  program  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents who  already  have  earned  a 


Sage  DePree  studying  in  her  home. 

bachelor's  degree,  including  both 
students  coming  directly  from  under- 
graduate programs  and  returning 
students  who  have  been  in  the 
workforce  and  are  making  a career 
change,  "it's  a wide  open  market. 
We're  looking  for  people  who  have 
undergraduate  degrees  in  a variety 
of  fields  who  will  bring  the  richness 
of  those  disciplines  and  professions 
to  nursing,"  Dreher  says.  "Many  stu- 
dents have  had  experience  in  another 
career  but  have  decided  that  nursing 
is  something  that  would  bring  more 
meaning  to  their  lives." 

For  Sage  DePree,  the  GEM  program 
provides  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  her 
desire  to  improve  health  care  for 
women.  After  receiving  a bachelor's 
degree  in  environmental  studies  with 
a minor  in  political  science  in  2001 
from  Hobart  and  William  Smith 
Colleges  in  upstate  New  York,  she 
worked  for  U.S.  Representative  Mark 
Kirk,  who  represents  a legislative  dis- 
trict in  Chicago's  northern  suburbs, 
and  accompanied  him  as  part  of  a 
congressional  delegation  that  traveled 
to  Zambia  to  assess  federal  HIV/AIDS, 
and  family  planning  programs  there. 
She  then  worked  as  an  administrative 
assistant  in  a family  planning  clinic  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  (U  of  C) 
Medical  Center. 

"In  Zambia,  there  was  a woman  we 
saw  in  the  clinic  who  was  in  the  final 
stages  of  AIDS  and  had  a lot  of  sec- 
ondary infections.  I thought  if  I could 
become  a nurse  or  doctor  in  a matter 


of  days,  I would  come  back  right 
away  and  do  everything  I could  to 
help  her,"  DePree  remembers. 
"Working  with  Congressman  Kirk 
and  then  seeing  the  doctors  and 
nurses  at  U of  C,  I had  this  realization 
that  this  is  what  I want  to  do,  and 
that  this  was  the  step  I needed  to 
take.  As  a nurse,  I want  to  be  that 
person  who's  there  to  help  patients, 
connect  with  them,  help  them  have 
the  best  possible  stay  and  give  them 
the  education  they  need  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  hospital." 

She  was  thinking  about  enrolling  in 
a bachelor  of  nursing  program  when 
she  heard  about  the  GEM  program. 
"I'd  rather  get  a master's  degree 
than  another  bachelor's,"  says 
DePree,  who  left  her  job  to  complete 
the  program's  science  pre-requisites 
by  taking  classes  at  Harold 
Washington  College. 

"It  was  the  perfect  fit  for  me,  because 
they're  training  you  to  be  a clinician 
and  a leader  in  the  health  care  field," 
she  says.  "That's  the  trajectory  the 
nursing  profession  is  going  in,  and 
I'm  excited  to  be  a part  of  it. 

"I  think  this  is  a great  thing  they're 
doing,  and  it'll  attract  a lot  of  people 
who  didn't  know  they  wanted 
to  be  a nurse."  • 

For  more  information  about  the 
GEM  program,  please  contact  the 
Office  of  Admissions  by  telephone 
at  (312)  942-7100  or  by  e-mail 
at  Rush  A dmissions@rush.edu. 


IMPROVING  THE  PATIENT 
EXPERIENCE  BY  LISTENING 
AND  RESPONDING 

PATIENT  AND  VISITOR  RELATIONS 


Ensuring  patients  have  the 
best  possible  experience  at 
Rush  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  and  every  department 
at  the  Medical  Center. 

But  the  Department  of  Patient 
and  Visitor  Relations  is  tasked 
specifically  with  helping  depart- 
ments  meet  this  commitment. 
The  department  deals  directly 
with  patient  feedback  about  how 
the  hospital  provides  care,  which 
includes  a wide  range  of  issues, 
from  obvious  concerns  like  actual 
physical  care  or  a doctor’s  bedside 
manner  to  concerns  about  a 
patient’s  room  temperature  and 
food  quality. 

With  a staff  of  five  employees 
and  two  interns,  patient  and 
visitor  relations  has  many 
responsibilities  for  meeting 
the  needs  ot  Rush’s  patients. 
Considering  what  they  do  on  a 
daily  basis,  which  includes  track- 
ing and  resolving  patient  issues, 
alerting  Rush  clinicians  and  staff 
to  problems,  and  creating  an 
overall  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  patient  care  within 
the  Medical  Center,  they  face 
many  challenges.  The  key  is 
turning  those  challenges  into 
opportunities. 

Patient  and  visitor  relations 
began  more  than  seven  years  ago 
with  Jeanne  Blundy,  RN,  manag- 
er, patient  relations,  working  as  a 
consultant  in  quality  improve- 
ment. She  devoted  one-third  of 
her  time  to  investigating  com- 
plaints. “It  was  my  job  to  actively 
follow  up  on  complaints,  call 
patients  and  write  letters,”  says 
Blundy,  a 38-year  Rush  veteran. 

In  2006,  she  was  joined  hy 
Francis  Fullam,  senior  director, 
patient  and  visitor  relations. 


He  changed  how  they  handled 
data  reporting  and  surveys,  in 
addition  to  tracking  patient 
comments. 

“After  looking  at  our  patient  sur- 
veys that  revealed  patients  had 
complaints  that  could  have  been 
resolved  if  staff  members  had 
been  made  aware  of  them,  we 
realized  we  needed  more  patient 
outreach,”  recalls  Fullam.  “We 
began  looking  at  how  other  hos- 
pitals handled  patient  complaints 
and  found  that  they  had  more 
people  available  to  a patient 
when  dealing  with  a problem.” 

Over  the  last  two  years,  the 
department  has  grown  to  include 
Audrey  Dean,  patient  relations 
consultant;  Dale  Cumbo,  patient 
ambassador;  Kate  O’Shaughnessy, 
MS,  patient  satisfaction  consult- 
ant; and  a first-year  and 
second-year  Health  Systems 
Management  student  as  project 
assistants.  Each  addition  brought 
more  manpower  to  address 
patient  issues  in  a timely  manner. 

When  the  federal  government 
began  mandating  in  September 
of  2005  that  all  hospitals  must 
respond  to  patient  grievances 
within  seven  calendar  days,  it 
was  apparent  that  Rush  needed 
a sound  tracking  process  to  better 
capture  patient  feedback. 

The  department  began  using  an 
information  system  called  i-Sight 
a little  over  a year  ago  as  a single 
point  for  entering  and  tracking 
each  and  every  patient  com- 
plaint. Along  with  patient  com- 
plaints, staff  members  can  store 
supplemental  information  in  the 
i-Sight  system,  including  a letter, 
e-mail,  fax  or  survey  with  the 
patient’s  comments.  Once  the 
complaints  are  entered,  the  sys- 
tem sends  these  complaints  to 


From  left  to  right:  Dale  Cumbo,  Anjali  Kartha,  Kate  O’Shaughnessy, 
Renardis  Batiks,  Audrey  Dean,  Jeanne  Blundy,  RN,  and  Francis  Fullam. 


the  appropriate  department  to 
address  the  issue.  i-Sight  ensures 
that  patient  complaints  are  moved 
through  the  proper  management 
levels,  until  the  matter  is  resolved. 
If  a complaint  is  left  unaddressed, 
the  team  is  notified. 

As  a result  of  using  i-Sight, 
patient  and  visitor  relations  is  now 
able  to  process  complaints  much 
more  efficiently.  The  team  spends 
less  time  trying  to  track  down 
various  departments  regarding 
specific  complaints  because  i-Sight 
keeps  those  departments  aware 
of  the  issues  and  keeps  them  on  a 
timeline  for  resolving  those  issues. 
It  can  also  track  more  complaints, 
even  minor  ones.  Most  important, 
this  tracking  system  helps  the 
team  determine  what  training  and 
resource  needs  exist  in  order  to 
improve  complaint  levels,  while 
ensuring  that  Rush  meets  federal 
guidelines  for  resolving  grievances. 

As  the  department’s  patient  rela- 
tions consultants,  Blundy  and 
Dean  work  together  on  a daily 
basis  to  help  determine  what’s 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  patient 
as  well  as  the  Medical  Center. 
Arriving  at  this  determination 
requires  collaboration  with  senior 
leaders,  unit  directors  and  other 


departments  and  examining 
what  the  patient  issues  are  and 
how  to  prevent  them  from 
occurring  in  the  future.  “I  can’t 
stress  enough  the  importance  of 
resolving  any  issues  while  the 
patient  is  in  the  hospital,  when 
it  still  is  classified  as  a com- 
plaint,” Dean  says.  “Once  the 
patient  is  discharged  and  the 
department  is  contacted  it 
becomes  a grievance.  We 
want  to  resolve  complaints 
not  grievances.” 

Blundy  wants  to  remind  others 
within  the  Medical  Center  that 
patient  and  visitor  relations  is 
here  to  help  patients  and  the 
staff.  She  adds  that  the  team 
wants  to  collaborate  with  other 
departments.  “Call  on  us  with 
your  patient  issues  — inform  us 
of  what’s  going  on,”  says  Blundy. 

In  the  end,  this  team  of  seven  has 
the  goal  of  making  sure  all  Rush 
patients  have  a good  experience. 
“We  can’t  always  make  every 
patient  happy,  but  we  can  let 
them  know  we  understand  what 
they  felt  was  important  about 
their  care  and  tried  to  accommo- 
date them,”  Blundy  says.  “We 
want  to  provide  support  and  a 
voice  for  our  patients.”  • 


RUSH  PEOPLE 


APPOINTMENTS 

Rush  Univeisity  has  named  Sharon 
Gates,  MA,  its  interim  director  of  mul- 
ticultural student  affairs.  In  this  newly 
created  position,  Gates  will  expand  her 
previous  role  as  director  of  multicul- 
tural affairs  for  Rush  Medical  College 
and  the  Rush  Community  Service 
Initiatives  Program  for  Rush  Medical 
College  to  include  assisting  students  in 
the  College  of  Nursing,  College  of 
Health  Sciences  and  the  Graduate 
College.  She  will  work  closely  with 
existing  staff  and  programs  to  further 
the  unix  ersity's  mission  of  creating  and 
promoting  a nurturing,  multicultural 
environment. 

The  Department  of  Orthopedic 
Surgery  has  appointed  Joshua  J. 
Jacobs,  MD,  as  its  chairperson.  A 
faculty  member  since  1987,  Jacobs  is 
currently  the  Crown  Family  Professor 
of  Orthopaedic  Surgery.  He  also  serves 
as  associate  chairman  for  academic 
programs  in  the  department  and  asso- 
ciate dean  for  research  development 
in  the  medical  college.  His  research, 
which  focuses  on  the  biocompatibility 
of  the  wear  and  corrosion  products  of 
implanted  joint  prostheses,  earned  him 
the  Ann  Doner  Vaughan  Kappa  Delta 
Award  from  the  American  Academy  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgeons. 

Rush  University  has  named  Mary 
Katherine  Krause,  MS,  associate  vice 
president,  university  relations.  In  this 
newly  created  position,  Krause  will 
serve  as  the  point  person  for  manag- 
ing Rush  University's  image.  Working 
with  leadership  and  staff  across  cam- 
pus, she  will  focus  on  cultivating  the 
university's  identity  both  within  and 
outside  Rush.  In  particular,  Krause  will 
partner  with  Lori  Allen,  assistant  vice 
president,  marketing  and  communica- 
tions, and  the  marketing  and  commu- 
nications team  on  branding,  marketing 
and  internal  and  external  communica- 
tions to  help  achieve  the  strategic 
goals  and  support  the  Medical 
Center's  educational  and  research 
missions.  Previously,  Krause  was  the 
associate  vice  president  for  medical 
affairs  administration.  She  also  is  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Health  Systems  Management. 

The  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine  has  appointed  Lynda  H. 
Powell,  PhD,  as  its  chairperson.  A fac- 
ulty member  since  1993,  Powell  has 
sen/ed  as  acting  chairperson  since  July 


2005.  Prior  to  joining  Rush,  she  was  on 
the  faculty  at  Yale  University.  She  has 
served  on  numerous  editorial  boards 
and  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) 
study  sections,  in  addition  to  being  the 
principal  investigator  on  more  than  12 
NIH  grants. 

The  Association  of  Schools  of  Allied 
Health  Professions'  board  of  directors  has 
nominated  David  Shelledy,  PhD,  RRT, 
dean,  College  of  Health  Sciences,  to 
serve  as  a commissioner  for  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Allied 
Health  Education  Programs  (CAAHEP). 
CAAHEP  is  the  largest  program  accreditor 
in  the  health  sciences  field,  reviewing 
and  accrediting  more  than  2,000  educa- 
tional programs  in  19  health  science 
professions.  Rush's  CAAHEP  accredited 
programs  include  perfusion  technology, 
sonography  and  blood  bank  technology. 

KUDOS 

Jameca  Benjamin,  a certified  breastfeed- 
ing peer  counselor  in  the  special  care 
nursery,  became  an  international  board- 
certified  lactation  consultant  (IBCLC)  last 
fall.  In  order  to  participate  in  the  certifi- 
cation exam,  Benjamin  had  to  document 
hundreds  of  hours  of  direct  lactation 
care.  She  was  able  to  document  this  care 
with  the  help  of  the  Rush  Mothers'  Milk 
Club,  the  Clinical  Research  and  Lactation 
Program  in  the  Rush  NICU,  as  well  as 
funding  from  the  Illinois  Children's 
Healthcare  Foundation,  an  organization 
committed  to  ensuring  that  every  child 
in  Illinois  has  access  to  affordable  and 
quality  health  care. 

The  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education 
has  selected  Beth  Bolick,  RN,  DNP, 
APRN-BC,  CPNP-AC,  CCRN,  assistant 
professor,  College  of  Nursing,  as  one  of 
its  Illinois  nurse  educator  fellows.  This 
new  program  was  created  last  summer 
to  ensure  the  retention  of  well-qualified 
nursing  faculty  in  nursing  schools. 

Lynne  T.  Braun,  PhD,  CNP,  nurse 
practitioner  in  University  Cardiologists, 
associate  professor  in  the  College  of 
Nursing,  received  the  American  Heart 
Association's  (AHA)  Coeur  d'Or  award. 
The  association  chose  Braun  for  her  time 
and  dedication  to  promoting  the  AHA's 
mission,  and  for  her  work  in  helping  to 
improve  people's  health  through  cardio- 
vascular disease  treatment.  Braun 
received  the  award  at  the  AHA's  Heart 
Ball  on  April  1 2 at  Navy  Pier.  She  is 
the  first  woman  and  the  first  nurse  to 
receive  this  award. 


The  Honor  Society  of  Nursing,  Sigma 
Theta  Tau  International,  awarded  Ruth 
M.  Kleinpell,  PhD,  RN,  FAAN,  director, 
Center  for  Clinical  Research  and 
Scholarships  and  professor  of  nursing, 
its  clinical  scholarship  award  for 
advancing  clinical  scholarship  through 
her  critical  care  work  integrating 
knowledge  and  clinical  experience 
to  achieve  excellence  in  practice. 

Additionally,  Kleinpell  recently  accepted 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health's 
invitation  to  serve  as  a member  of 
the  Nursing  Science:  Adults  and  Older 
Adults  Study  Section,  Center  for 
Scientific  Review.  During  her  term, 
which  runs  from  July  1 of  this  year 
until  June  30,  2012,  Kleinpell  will 
review  grant  applications  submitted 
to  the  NIH;  make  recommendations  on 
these  applications  to  the  appropriate 
NIH  national  advisory  council  or 
board;  and  survey  the  research  status 
in  her  field  of  nursing. 

Petroula  Revel,  a student  in  speech- 
language  pathology  in  the  College  of 
Health  Sciences,  recently  received  a 
$2,000  scholarship  from  the  Greek 
Women's  University  Club  (GWUC).  Since 
its  inception  in  1931,  the  GWUC  has 
supported  women  of  Greek  descent  by 
offering  academic  scholarships.  Revel 
received  the  scholarship  on  Dec.  9, 
during  a luncheon  hosted  by  NBC5 
weekend  co-anchor  Anna  Davlantes. 


Graduate  nursing  student  Amy  W.  Smith 
received  a $4,000  scholarship  from 
Nurses  Educational  Funds  Inc.  (NEF). 
Smith  was  one  of  15  doctoral  students 
from  across  the  country  to  receive  this 
scholarship.  NEF  is  a national  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  advancing  the  profes- 
sion of  nursing  through  the  promotion  of 
graduate  education. 

Lisa  Swiontek,  RN,  MBA,  director  of 
clinical  information  systems,  was  recently 
featured  in  the  Chicagoland  edition  of 
The  Nurses'  Lounge,  a trade  publication  for 
nursing  professionals.  In  the  December 
issue,  Swiontek  was  spotlighted  for  her 
work  in  clinical  informatics.  The  article 
detailed  Swiontek's  almost  20-year 
nursing  career  at  Rush,  beginning  with 
obstetrics  and  eventually  leading  to  her 
current  position  in  information  services. 


Petroula  Revel  (left)  with  Anna  Davlantes. 


The  following  Rush  staff  members  were 
featured  in  the  second  edition  of  Who's 
Who  in  Black  Chicago,  the  premier 
reference  guide  to  influential  African- 
Americans  in  the  Chicago  area: 

Cynthia  E.  Boyd,  MD,  MBA,  associate 
vice  president,  chief  compliance  officer; 
Sharon  E.  Byrd,  MD,  professor  of 
radiology,  attending  neuroradiologist; 
Robert  Higgins,  MD,  MSHA,  Mary 
and  John  Bent  Professor,  chairman  of 
cardiovascular-thoracic  surgery;  Terry 
Peterson,  vice  president,  government 
affairs;  and  Howard  T.  Strassner  Jr.,  MD, 
the  John  M.  Simpson  Professor  and 
Chair  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology.  These  five  leaders  at 
Rush  were  selected  based  on  their 
achievements  in  the  health  care  industry 
and  for  their  contributions  to  Rush  and 
the  surrounding  communities.  Their 
achievements  include  the  following: 

• Boyd  oversees  implementation  and 
operation  of  Rush's  corporate  compli- 
ance program,  including  HIPAA 
privacy  and  security  regulations.  She 
also  serves  as  director  of  medical  staff 
operations  and  the  medical  staff  office 
to  oversee  and  assure  medical  staff 
compliance  with  external  regulatory 
requirements  and  medical  staff  bylaws. 

• Byrd  is  the  fellowship  director  of 
the  section  of  neuroradiology  and 
maintains  quality  assurance  of 
neuroimaging  at  Rush  Medical 
College  for  magnetic  resonance 
imaging  and  computed  tomography. 

® Higgins  specializes  in  cardiothoracic 
surgery  and  heart  transplantation. 

He's  written  more  than  100  peer- 
reviewed  papers  and  book  chapters 
and  has  made  numerous  presentations 
throughout  the  country.  Higgins  also 
serves  as  president-elect  of  the  United 
Network  of  Organ  Sharing,  which  runs 
the  country's  transplant  programs.  He 
was  recently  elected  to  the  2008-2009 
board  of  directors  for  the  Society  of 
Thoracic  Surgeons. 

• Peterson,  who  previously  served  as  a 
campaign  manager  for  Mayor  Richard 
M.  Daley  and  as  the  alderman  for  the 
17th  ward,  promotes  legislative  and 
public  policy  priorities  that  enable  the 
Medical  Center  to  maintain  its  high- 
quality  services  to  the  community. 

• Strassner  also  is  director  of  maternal- 
fetal  medicine  and  co-director  of 
Rush's  perinatal  center  and  of  the 
Rush  Regional  Perinatal  Network. 


Howard  T.  Strassner,  Jr„  MD 


The  Office  of  Philanthropy's  Donor 
Relations  Team  received  a Pinnacle 
Award  in  the  annual  report  category 
from  the  Illinois  Society  for  Healthcare 
Marketing  and  Public  Relations  for 
Rush's  2007  annual  report  entitled 
"What  is  it  about  Rush?"  The  purpose 
of  the  Pinnacle  Awards  is  to  recognize 
excellence  and  achievement  in  health 
care  marketing  and  public  relations. 
The  annual  report's  creative  team 
included  Lisa  Aaronson,  director  of 
development  communications,  Kim 


Sareny,  director,  graphic  design,  and 
Sarah  Hedgespeth,  assistant  director 
of  development  communications. 

The  Prince  Charitable  Trusts,  in  con- 
junction with  its  hospital  staff  morale 
program,  recently  gave  Rush  nursing 
a $40,500  grant.  The  grant's  purpose 
is  to  generate  practical  strategies  for 
alleviating  the  daily  stress  associated 
with  the  aging  of  the  nursing  work- 
force. Due  to  the  current  shortage  of 
qualified  nurses  in  the  health  care 
industry,  nurses  of  all  ages  are  experi- 
encing the  kind  of  stress  that  can  lead 
to  burnout  and  turnover.  To  help  com- 
bat this  problem,  nursing  leadership 
will  conduct  a series  of  forums  that 
will  explore  the  field's  best  practices 
and  ideas  emerging  from  the  ranks 
of  Rush's  front-line  nurses.  The  goal 
of  the  forums  is  to  improve  morale, 
which  will  in  turn  improve  the  quality 
of  patient  care. 


Zujin  Luo,  RRT,  with  David  Shelledy,  PhD,  RRT,  dean,  College  of 
Health  Sciences. 


RUSH  HOSTS  AARC 

INTERNATIONAL 

FELLOW 

The  Respiratory  Care  Services  Department  hosted  an  interna- 
tional respiratory  care  fellow  from  American  Association  for 
Respiratory  Care.  Zujin  Luo,  RRT,  visiting  from  Beijing,  China, 
toured  the  Medical  Center  in  December  to  observe  respiratory 
care  procedures  in  the  intensive  care  unit,  as  well  as  learn  about 


educational  training  programs  and  professional  regulations. 


RUSH  PEOPLE 


GIFTS  WILL  HELP  PATIENT  SAFETY;  FIGHT  CHILDHOOD  OBESITY^ 


The  Otho  S.A.  Sprague 
Memorial  Institute  has 
awarded  Rush  University 
Medical  Center  a $124,633 
grant  to  support  a first-of-its- 
kind  patient-safety  project. 

The  pilot  program  will  use  Rush's 
mediation  program  to  foster  the 
development  of  interventions  to 
avoid  or  modify  activities  and 
procedures  that  may  have  adverse 
effects  on  patients.  This  innovative 
program  has  the  potential  to  serve 
as  a model  for  similar  mediation 
programs  throughout  Chicago  and 
the  nation. 

Mediation  is  a voluntary  process  in 
which  a trained  mediator  serves  as 


a neutral  guide  to  help  resolve 
problems  that  otherwise  may  go 
to  court.  In  Rush's  mediation  and 
patient-safety  project,  the  media- 
tion process  is  used  to  amicably 
resolve  disputes  and  then  moves 
to  ensure  that  corrective  action  is 
taken  to  prevent  avoidable  adverse 
events  in  the  future. 

The  mediation  team,  led  by  Max  D. 
Brown,  JD,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Office  of  Legal 
Affairs,  and  Judge  Jerome  Lerner, 
mediation  consultant  in  the  Office 
of  Legal  Affairs,  will  review  a sam- 
pling of  cases.  A team  will  conduct 
a root  cause  analysis  of  those 
cases.  Robert  A.  McNutt,  MD, 
chief  of  the  Section  of  Medical 
Informatics  and  Patient  Safety, 


will  serve  as  medical  advisor  on 
evidence  and  study  designs  for  the 
patient  safety  projects  that  emanate 
from  these  cases.  The  team  will  dis- 
seminate its  findings  to  senior 
executives  within  Rush  and  later 
to  Chicago's  medical  and  legal 
communities. 

The  Otho  S.A.  Sprague  Memorial 
Institute  has  also  awarded  Rush  a 
$230,000  grant  to  support  a first- 
of-its-kind  childhood  obesity  project 
at  Rush.  The  Medical  Center  plans  to 
use  the  grant  to  pilot  an  18-month 
test  program,  "A  Combined 
Biomedical  and  Psychosocial  Approach 
to  Weight  Management,"  led  by 
Cathy  Lynn  Joyce,  MD,  PhD,  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Pediatrics.  The  collaborative  program 


will  help  physicians  to  better 
understand  the  complicated 
factors  that  lead  to  childhood 
obesity  and  to  develop  a concrete 
protocol  for  effective  behavioral 
change  focusing  on  children  and 
their  families.  Rush  is  the  first 
medical  center  to  implement  a 
formalized  program  using  an  inter- 
disciplinary team  of  health  care 
professionals  coupled  with  direct 
family  involvement. 


The  Otho  S.A.  Sprague  Memorial 
Institute  was  founded  in  1911 
by  a leading  Chicago  businessman 
as  a nonprofit  foundation  with  a 
mandate  to  pursue  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  cause  of  disease  and 
the  prevention  and  relief  of  human 
suffering  in  Chicago. 


RUSH'S  ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAM  LAB  RECEIVES  ACCREDITATION 


Rush’s  electroencephalogram 
(EEG)  lab  received  accreditation 
last  fall  from  the  American 
Board  of  Registration  for 
Electroneuro-diagnostic 
Technology.  EEG  is  a measure- 
ment of  the  electrical  activity 
from  the  brain  and  is  used  to 
help  diagnose  epilepsy.  Rush  has 
the  first  and  only  accredited 
EEG  lab  in  Chicago  and  only 
the  second  in  Illinois.  The 
accreditation,  which  lasts  for 
five  years,  is  an  affirmation  of 
the  quality  of  care  that  is  provid- 
ed by  Rush’s  EEG  lab.  Rush  has 
15  EEG  technologists,  seven  of 
whom  are  registered  EEG  tech- 
nologists — the  most  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

Front  row , left  to  right:  Coretta 
Shields,  R EEG  T,  chief  technologist, 
epilepsy  monitoring  unit ; Antoaneta 
Balabanov,  MD,  clinical  neurophysi- 
ology  and  epilepsy;  Rick  Rostescu, 

R EEG  T,  senior  EEG  technologist; 
Marvin  Rossi,  MD,  neurologist - 
epileptologist , clinical  neuro- 
physiology and  epilepsy;  Andres 
Kanner,  MD,  director,  EEG  lab 
and  associate  director,  Rush  Epilepsy 
Center:  Nichole  Rosegay,  EEG 


technologist;  and  Estella  Jurkovich, 

R EEG  T,  assistant  chief  technolo- 
gist, epilepsy  monitoring  unit. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Kenneth 
Nunn,  senior  EEG  technologist; 
Jennifer  Dennis,  R EEG  T, 
assistant  chief  technologist,  EEG  lab; 
Christina  Preucel,  financial  represen- 
tative/secretary , EEG  lab;  Carmen 
Preciado,  EEG  technologist;  Otis 
Sheppard,  EEG  technologist;  George 
Meyer,  systems  analyst,  Section  of 


Epilepsy;  Steve  Bild,  R EEG/EP  T, 
CN1M,  manager,  clinical  services; 
and  Karen  Boone,  office  manager, 
EEG  lab. 

Not  pictured:  Michael  C.  Smith, 
MD,  Section  of  Epilepsy  and  direc- 
tor, Rush  Epilepsy  Center;  Sandra 
Arroyo,  EEG  technologist;  Dee 
Coia,  EEG  technologist;  Shirley 
Fleming,  R EEG  T,  senior 
EEG  technologist;  Virginia  Flail, 

R EEG  T,  senior  EEG  technologist; 


Edyta  Turowiecka,  EEG  technolo- 
gist; Donna  Bergen,  MD,  assistant 
chairperson,  Department  of 
Neurological  Sciences;  Thomas 
Hoeppner,  PhD,  director,  evoked 
potential  lab;  Susan  Palac,  MD, 
clinical  neurophysiology  and  epilepsy; 
Michael  Stein,  MD,  neurology - 
neurophysiology;  and  Travis  Stoub, 
PhD,  assistant  professor,  Department 
of  Neurological  Sciences . 
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A GOLDEN  E 


A smile  or  a kind  word 
can  go  a long  way  toward 
brightening  a patient's  or 
coworker's  day,  but  one 
Rush  employee  recently 
decided  to  do  something 
a little  different. 

On  two  separate  occasions, 
Bethany  Thomas,  patient  food 
service  assistant,  bought  flowers 
for  all  the  patients  she  serves. 
Thomas  has  delivered  meals  to 
the  geriatric  patients  on  three 
floors  of  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  (JRB)  Health  Center 
for  almost  six  years.  Back  in 
November,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  she  bought  each  of  her 
45  patients  a flower.  “It  was  a 
thank  you  to  the  patients,”  says 
Thomas.  “I  wanted  to  cheer 
them  up.” 


MPLOYEE  GIVES  FLOWERS 


Thomas’  super- 
visor, Brande 
Guilmette, 

RD,  manager 
of  patient  food 
services,  says 
the  patients 
loved  the  gesture. 

And  so  did  Thomas’ 
coworkers,  who  received 
flowers  as  well.  “1  like  doing  stuff 
like  that,”  she  says.  “I  really  like 
JRB  — the  patients  and  the 
employees.” 

Thomas  bought  flowers  for  her 
patients  a second  time  in  January. 
She  explains  that  often,  these 
patients  don’t  get  a lot  of  visitors. 
“They  were  really  surprised  by  it, 
which  made  me  feel  good,”  says 
Thomas.  “I  try  to  live  by  the  gold- 
en rule:  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  done  to  you.” 


In  recognition  of  her 
amazing  gesture, 
Thomas  received 
a WOW  award  in 
February.  WOW 
awards  recognize 
a Rush  employee, 
physician,  student, 
volunteer  or  team  for  an 
exemplary  act  of  caring  and  kind- 
ness or  an  outstanding  demonstra- 
tion of  the  I CARE  core  values  — 
going  above  and  beyond  the  scope 
of  one’s  job  expectations.  Anyone 
can  nominate  a Rush  employee, 
physician,  student,  volunteer  or 
team  for  this  award. 

To  nominate  someone  for  a WOW 
award,  please  complete  the  nomina - 
tion  form  available  on  the  intranet  at 
http:  //rushportal . rush . edu/rushportal/ 
appmanager/rushportal/ desktop 
(look  for  the  WOW  symbol  on  the 


award 

^ WStHiNIVE^ 


OF  THANKS 


Bethany  Thomas,  patient  food 
service  assistant 


homepage)  and  e'mail  it  to 
wow _award@rush.edu,  or  fax  it  to 
Adam  Godfrey  at  (312)  942-2220. 
The  WOW  Award  consists  of  a 
WOW  Award  button  and  a pair 
of  discount  movie  passes. 


RUSH  RECOGNIZED  AS  AN  OUTSTANDING  SCHOOL  PARTNER 


Mayor  Richard  M.  Daley  and  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  recently  awarded  Rush  University  Medical 
Center  and  its  partner  school,  William  H.  King  Jr. 
Elementary  School,  an  Outstanding  School 
Partnership  Certificate  of  Recognition.  Rush  was 
one  of  four  organizations  in  the  city  to  receive 
this  award. 

For  the  last  four  years,  Beverly  Huckman,  associate  vice  presi- 
dent for  equal  opportunity,  has  served  as  principal  for  a day  at 
King.  During  this  time,  with  major  contributions  from  Paula 
Brown,  equal  opportunity  project  coordinator,  and  Sharon 
Gates,  MA,  director,  Rush  University  Community  Services, 
and  interim  director,  Multicultural  Student  Affairs  for  Rush 
University,  Rush  has  developed  a significant  relationship  with 
the  school.  One  of  the  highlights  of  this  relationship  was  the 
participation  of  Rush  University  students  and  Medical  Center 
faculty  and  staff  in  the  installation  of  a new  playground  at 
King  last  year. 

Left  to  right:  Rufus  Williams,  president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education;  Shelton  Flowers,  principal  of  William  H.  King  Jr. 
Elementary  School;  Beverly  Huckman,  associate  vice  president 
for  equal  opportunity;  and  Chicago  Mayor  Richard  M.  Daley. 
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EPIC  CONTINUES  WITH  PHASE  II 


Rush  began  the  journey 
toward  its  goal  of  having  a 
complete  electronic  medical 
record  with  the  roll-out  of 
Epic  Phase  I last  spring.  The 
implementation  of  Epic 
allows  us  to  improve  the 
safety,  quality  and  efficiency 
of  patient  care  and  adminis- 
trative processes  across  the 
Medical  Center. 

Hundreds  of  employees  from 
all  areas  of  Rush  have  been 
working  to  design,  build, 
validate  and  test  the  second 
phase  of  the  Epic  implemen- 
tation so  that  it  is  tailored  to 
Rush's  unique  needs.  The 
roll-out  will  take  place  in 
three  waves,  which  began 
with  an  Epic  software 
upgrade  in  early  March. 


WHAT  BEGAN  IN  MARCH 

Following  this  upgrade,  the 
emergency  department  (ED) 
had  its  go  live  on  Epic,  enabling 
the  staff  to  document  and  order 
services  tor  patients  efficiently 
and  to  track  their  progress  easily 
throughout  their  stay  in  the 
department.  Patient  data,  such 
as  at  home  medications,  vital 
signs  and  medications  adminis- 
tered in  the  ED,  is  now  available 
immediately  to  the  inpatient 
care  teams.  This  provides 
patients  a seamless  transition 
from  the  ED  to  the  inpatient 
care  areas.  Our  clinical  data 
repository  has  been  expanded  to 
include  the  results  from  cardio- 
logy, endoscopy,  bronchoscopy 
and  pulmonary  function  testing. 

Rush  Head  and  Neck  Associates 
went  live  in  March,  making  it 
the  first  physician  practice  to  use 
Epic  in  the  outpatient  setting. 


CONTINUING  IN  JUNE 

In  June,  Rush  will  begin  using 
the  Epic  scheduling  system, 
unifying  all  departments  onto 
a single  scheduling  platform  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Medical 
Center’s  history.  This  change 
will  allow  clinical  staff  across 
the  organization  to  see  patients’ 
schedules,  including  tests, 
treatments  and  procedures. 

At  the  same  time,  the  radiology 
department  will  begin  using 
Epic  for  all  imaging  exams. 
Additionally,  the  Health 
Information  Management 
Department  will  begin  to 
scan  a limited  number  of 
paper  documents,  which 
then  will  be  available  to  view 
through  Epic.  Associates 
in  Internal  Medicine  and 
University  Thoracic  Surgeons 
will  join  the  ambulatory  pilot 
in  June  as  well. 


FINISHING  UP  IN  OCTOBER 

Full  clinical  documentation 
of  all  clinical  areas  of  the  hos- 
pital will  occur  in  October. 

At  that  time,  paper-based 
documentation  will  no  longer 
he  used  as  all  disciplines 
begin  electronic  documenta- 
tion. Additionally,  Health 
Information  Management 
scanning  will  he  expanded. 

The  implementation  of  Epic 
is  a major  milestone  in  Rush 
history.  With  the  roll  out  of 
Epic  full  clinical  documenta- 
tion, along  with  all  of  the 
other  Epic  modules  being 
implemented  in  Phase  II,  we 
come  one  step  closer  to  our 
goal  of  one  patient,  one  record. 


Questions  about  Epic? 


Contact  3 -EPIC. 

V ) 


KICKING  IT 
OLD  SCHOOL 

Kickball  isn't  just  for  kids. 

Rush  University  Medical 
Center  sent  some  of  its  finest 
recreational  athletes  to  com- 
pete in  the  Chicago  Sport  and 
Social  Club’s  2007  fall  kickball 
season.  Comprising  members 
of  the  radiology  department, 
including  residents,  fellows 
and  nurses,  as  well  as  Rush 
Medical  College  alumni,  radi- 
ology residency  alumni  and 
spouses,  the  team  finished  the 
season  as  the  runner-up  after 
a tough  loss  in  the  finals.  This 
was  their  third  consecutive 
year  of  competition.  Radiology 
department  members  organized 
the  team  to  have  fun,  enjoy 
the  fall  weather  and  socialize. 
Here’s  to  a successful  season 
in  2008. 
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Bottom  row,  left  to  right:  Erik  Ray,  MD,  radiology  fellow  and  former  resident;  Alex  Zartaisky,  MD,  former  resident 
and  Rush  Medical  College  alumni;  Alice  Yao-Lee,  MD,  radiology  resident;  Dorothy  Lam,  MD,  radiology  resident; 
and  Shelby  Goldman.  Top  row,  left  to  right:  Emily  Rickards;  Jim  Ricleards,  MD,  radiology  fellow  (holding  Jameson 
Rickards)  ; Punj  Gupta,  MD,  radiology  resident;  Matt  Gimpert,  MD,  radiology  resident;  Joe  Lee ; Chris  Hart; 
Stephanie  Shors,  MD,  Rush  radiology  department  alumni;  and  Mustafa  Bashir,  MD,  radiology  resident. 
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GOLDEN  LAMP  SOCIETY  MAKES  $176,000  GRANT  TO  NURSING 


Rush’s  Golden  Lamp  Society 
(GLS)  — which  provides 
financial  support  for  the 
Rush  University  College  of 
Nursing  — recently  gave  a 
two-year,  $176,757  start-up 
grant  to  the  College  of 
Nursing’s  Center  for  Clinical 
Research  and  Scholarship. 
The  center  will  support  clini- 
cal research  and  scholarship 
activities  to  promote  best 
practices  in  patient  care  and 
improvements  in  health  care 
delivery. 


Left  to  right:  Joyce  Stoops  (Pres. 
1953);  Martha  Mills  ( Pres .-  St. 
Luke’s  1965)  and  JoAnn  Young 
(Pres.  1953) , with  GLS  chair  Joyce 
Keithley  (RCON  1980).  The  first 
three  women  are  past  presidents  of 
the  Rush-Presby terian-S t.Luke ’s 
Nurses  Alumni  Association  and 
founders  of  the  Golden  Lamp  Society. 

For  information  on  Golden  Lamp 
Society  membership  and  the  summer 
luncheon  (June  12,  2008),  please 
contact  the  Department  of 
Philanthropy  at  (312)  942-2569 . 
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( RUSH  CELEBRATES  BEING  A 
COMPANY  THAT  CARES 


For  the  second  consecutive  year,  Rush  earned  a place  on  the  Companies  That 
Care  Honor  Roll.  In  order  to  be  placed  on  the  honor  roll,  Rush  demonstrated 
that  the  Medical  Center: 

• Sustains  a work  environment  founded  on  dignity  and  respect  for  all 
employees 

• Makes  employees  feel  their  jobs  are  important 

• Cultivates  the  full  potential  of  all  employees 

• Encourages  individual  pursuit  of  work/life  balance 

• Enables  the  well-being  of  individuals  and  their  families  through  compensa- 
tion, benefits,  policies  and  practices  • Develops  great  leaders,  at  all  levels, 
who  excel  at  managing  people  as  well  as  results 

• Appreciates  and  recognizes  the  contributions  of  people  who  work  here  • 
Establishes  and  communicates  standards  for  ethical  behavior  and  integrity 

• Participates  in  community  endeavors  and  public  policy 

• Considers  the  human  toll  when  making  business  decisions 

In  early  April,  the  Medical  Center  celebrated  its  inclusion  on  the  Companies 
That  Care  Honor  Roll  and  recognized  the  employees  who  make  Rush  such  a 
great  place  to  work  by  distributing  free  cupcakes  in  the  Rush  cafeteria  and 
Remedies  snack  bar.  Thanks  to  everyone  at  Rush  for  all  you  do  to  make  the 
Medical  Center  a company  that  cares. 


Members  of  human  resources  give  out  cupcakes  to  Rush  employees  in  cele- 
bration of  the  Medical  Center  being  named  to  the  Companies  That  Care 
Honor  Roll. 


RUSH  DOCTOR  GOES  EXTREME 
IN  PURSUIT  OF  HEALTHY  LIVING 


The  zeal  for  extreme  sports  began  at  age 
40  for  John  Hibbeln,  MD,  section  director 
of  computed  tomography  and  associate 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Diagnostic 
Radiology  and  Nuclear  Medicine.  "I  sit 
all  day  at  my  job  looking  at  CT  scans," 
he  says.  "I  noticed  that  the  patients 
were  getting  younger  and  younger,  and 
I decided  to  become  healthier." 

Hibbeln  found  his  "something"  through 
training  for  marathons,  long-distance 
bike  trips  and  mountain  climbing.  Last 
August,  he  put  his  hobby  to  good  use  by 
raising  money  for  leukemia  and  lym- 
phoma research  in  his  attempt  to  climb 
Mt.  Rainer. 

"I  had  been  running  with  the  fundraising 
group,  Team  in  Training,  for  the  last  few 
years,  raising  money  for  research," 

Hibbeln  explains.  "We  started  to  get 
bored  with  marathons  and  wanted  to 
try  something  a little  different.  We  decid- 
ed to  climb  Mt.  Rainer."  Located  outside 
of  Seattle,  Mt.  Rainer  is  one  of  the  tallest 
mountains  in  the  continental  United 
States,  at  14,417  feet.  It's  also  one  of 


the  snowiest,  receiving  on  average  90 
feet  of  snow  annually. 

Along  with  17  others,  Hibbeln  trained  for 
18  weeks,  hiking  up  and  down  ski  hills 
with  a backpack,  in  addition  to  running. 

With  a failure  rate  of  50  percent,  Mt. 
Rainer  is  not  an  easy  mountain  to  sum- 
mit. Of  the  original  18,  only  six  people 
made  it  to  the  top.  While  Hibbeln  was 
not  one  of  them,  he  discovered  that 
the  summit  wasn't  his  ultimate  prize. 

"I  was  taking  two  breaths  for  each 
step,"  he  recalls.  "The  goal  is  not  to 
reach  the  top  but  to  get  down." 

Most  important,  Hibbeln  succeeded 
in  raising  approximately  $7,000  for 
Team  in  Training. 

Of  his  30-hour  trip  up  and  down  the 
mountain,  he  described  the  experience 
as  "phenomenal"  and  says  he  would 
absolutely  do  it  again.  But  Mt.  Rainer 
will  have  to  wait  awhile:  Hibbeln  is 
currently  training  for  the  Copenhagen 
marathon  in  May,  and  a climb  of 
Long's  Peak  outside  of  Denver. 


BELIZE  SERVICE  PROJECT  ENRICHES 
RUSH  STUDENT  EXPERIENCE 

Last  November,  10  students  from  the  College  of  Health  Sciences  and  the 
College  of  Nursing,  along  with  three  advisors,  spent  two  weeks  participating  in 
the  Rush  University  Belize  Service  Project.  The  project  is  an  annual  interdisci- 
plinary voluntary  collaboration  with  schools  and  health  agencies  in  the  Central 
American  country  of  Belize.  Begun  as  an  initiative  of  the  Student  Nursing 
Association,  the  first  Belize  service  project  took  place  in  1999. 

During  the  project's  first  week,  students  worked  in  schools  and  service  agencies 
in  Belize  City  in  areas  related  to  their  Rush  studies,  serving  the  immediate 
needs  of  a community  lacking  basic  life  necessities.  Work  included  speech  and 
occupational  therapy  for  children  at  various  schools  and  agencies  and  medical 
services  at  the  Outreach  Center  — Belize's  only  facility  for  children  six  and 
under  who  are  infected  with  or  affected  by  HIV/AIDS.  Students  also  worked  at 
a HIV  testing  clinic,  providing  educational  information  to  high  school  students. 
The  second  week  of  the  trip,  students  helped  construct  a small  house  for  a 
needy  family.  This  culminated  in  a house  blessing  ceremony  and  presentation 
of  the  house  keys  to  the  family. 


M cLorn  Carpenter,  audiology  student,  conducts  a hearing  screening. 


Now  in  its  ninth  year,  the  Rush  group  works  with  Hand  in  Hand  Ministries,  a 
faith-based,  nondenominational  international  human  services  organization, 
which  in  turn  partners  with  organizations  in  Belize  and  Nicaragua.  All  expenses 
for  the  service  project  are  supported  through  fundraising.  This  year,  the  students 
raised  more  than  $22,000,  which  covered  the  group's  expenses,  the  cost  of  the 
home  construction  and  many  donations  to  local  Belize  agencies. 

Student  participants  in  the  2007  Belize  Service  Project  included  Stephanie 
Bezanis,  occupational  therapy;  Jacqueline  Busen,  audiology;  McLorn  Carpenter, 
audiology;  Kristin  Daniels,  occupational  therapy;  Govind  Goyal,  health  systems 
management;  Morgan  Lange,  nursing;  Mary  Poiniak,  clinical  laboratory  sci- 
ences; Anne  Rodger,  speech-language  pathology;  Sarah  Strieff,  nursing;  and 
Megan  Wehrli,  speech-language  pathology.  Project  advisors  included:  Paula  Jo 
Belice,  MS,  OTR/L,  assistant  professor,  occupational  therapy;  Daniel  Weber, 

MSEd,  associate  registrar,  student  services;  and  Paul  Jones,  MD,  associate 
provost,  student  affairs.  Tracy  Yun,  RN,  MSN,  formerly  with  the  College  of 
Nursing,  provided  pre-trip  coordination  and  support. 

For  more  information  about  the  Rush  University  Belize  Service  Project,  please 
contact  Paula  Jo  Belice,  MS,  at  ext.  2-2262  or  paulaj_belice@rush.edu. 

RUSH'S  PEDIATRIC  ONCOLOGY  UNIT 

RECEIVES  $15,000  GRANT 

The  Raising  Spirits  Foundation  Inc.  awarded  Rush's  pediatric  oncology  unit  a 
$1 5,000  grant  to  add  enhancements  to  its  infusion  room,  including  new,  state- 
of-the-art  equipment,  recreational  activities,  artwork  and  improved  lighting,  as 
well  as  providing  patients'  families  with  meal  vouchers  and  financial  assistance 
with  parking.  The  Raising  Spirits  Foundation's  purpose  is  to  improve  the  emo- 
tional and  financial  well-being  of  children  with  cancer  and  their  families. 

SAVE  THE  DATE  FOR  FOUNDERS  DAY 

The  2008  Founders  Day  celebration  takes  place  Tuesday,  May  20  (breakfast  at 
7:30  a.m.  and  tea  at  2:30  p.m.)  and  Tuesday,  May  27  (luncheon  at  1 1 :30  a.m. 
and  dinner  at  5 p.m.).  This  annual  event  is  an  opportunity  for  employees  with 
long-term  service  to  gather  and  celebrate  their  history  with  Rush. 


Rush  University  Belize  service  project  members  and  local  residents  stand  in 
front  of  a newly  built  house. 

WOMEN:  GET  INSPIRED,  GET  HEALTHY 

Saturday,  May  31, 9 a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 

Professional  Building,  Searle  Conference  Center,  fifth  floor 

Rush  is  offering  a free  health  seminar  for  women  of  all  ages  as  part  of 
National  Women's  Health  Week.  The  seminar  will  include  a variety  of  Rush 
experts  to  give  women  the  tools  they  need  to  care  for  themselves,  in  addition 
to  managing  their  many  other  responsibilities  as  daughters,  mothers,  sisters 
and  friends.  Participants  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  health 
screenings,  such  as  blood  pressure  and  stroke  assessments,  as  well  as  partici- 
pate in  a basic  yoga  demonstration  at  the  end  of  the  program.  To  register, 
please  call  (888)  352-RUSH  (7874). 


THE  BOYS  OF  SUMMER  ARE  BACK 


Take  advantage  of  Rush  University  Medical  Center  employee 
nights  at  U.S.  Cellular  Field.  See  the  White  Sox  play  the 
Cleveland  Indians  on  July  2 at  7:11  p.m.  or  see  the  team  take 
on  the  Detroit  Tigers  on  Sept.  13  (game  time  TBD).  For  dis- 
counted tickets  to  these  games,  please  visit  Human  Resources 
in  suite  403  of  the  Armour  Academic  Center. 





For  questions  regarding  the  2008  Founders  Day  celebration,  please  contact 
Emma  Gillett,  with  Employee  Relations,  at  ext.  2-5916. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  RUSH  - HELP  TRANSFORM  THE  MEDICAL  CENTER 


The  new  East  Tower  will  offer  patient  rooms  and  public  spaces  that  provide  expansive  views  of 
the  Chicago  skyline.  Construction  begins  in  June  of  this  year. 


Rush  employees  play  a crucial  role  in  the  Rush 
Transformation.  Already,  they've  guided  the 
planning  of  our  new  buildings  and  information 
systems  by  providing  extensive  feedback  to  the 
transformation  team.  Now  the  Rush  staff  can 
play  another  important  role  by  helping  provide 
the  financial  support  that  will  enable  the 
Medical  Center  to  renovate  our  campus  to 
center  around  patient  care. 

All  employees,  faculty  and  staff  are  invited 
to  participate  in  the  transformation  by  making 
a contribution  to  the  Campaign  for  Rush 
University  Medical  Center,  the  fundraising  effort 
in  support  of  the  transformation,  student  schol- 
arships and  research.  The  campaign's  goal  is  to 
raise  a total  of  $300  million  from  private  dona- 
tions, including  $180  million  for  the  new  facili- 
ties and  technology  that  will  enable  Rush  to 
provide  the  best  possible  care  for  our  patients. 

Hundreds  of  generous  donors  from  across  the 
Chicago  area  have  already  committed  more 
than  $226  million  in  gifts  to  the  campaign.  At 
Rush,  100  percent  of  managers  at  the  level  of 
vice  president  and  above  have  contributed  to 
the  campaign,  and  the  medical  staff  have 
achieved  72  percent  participation. 

Gifts  of  any  size  from  Rush's  more  than  8,000 
employees,  faculty  and  staff  will  make  a signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  Medical  Center's  ability  to 
reach  the  campaign's  fundraising  goal.  But 
even  more  important,  the  donations  are  a 
wonderful  example  of  our  community  working 
together. 

"When  our  own  people  — who  contribute 
every  day  through  their  work  — are  willing  to 
give  their  hard  earned  dollars  to  support  the 
Rush  transformation,  that  sends  a strong  mes- 
sage to  those  in  our  community,"  says  Diane 
McKeever,  senior  vice  president  of  philanthropy 
and  chief  development  officer.  "It's  a wonderful 


demonstration  of  support  that's  impressive  to 
corporations,  foundations  and  many  others 
who  we're  asking  to  participate  in  our  future." 

By  supporting  the  campaign,  employees  will 
help  Rush  build  facilities  that  will  improve 
patient  safety  and  be  more  accessible  for 
patients  and  their  families.  These  new  build- 
ings also  will  include  environmentally  responsi- 
ble design,  operations,  materials  and  mainte- 
nance practices;  shorter  walking  distances;  and 
dedicated  areas  for  employee  rest  and  respite 
— features  that  will  make  the  Medical  Center 
a safer,  healthier  workplace.  Contributions  to 
the  Campaign  for  Rush  University  Medical 
Center  also  will  strengthen  Rush's  ability  to 
provide  greater  resources,  access  and  outreach 
to  improve  health  care  in  our  community. 

"The  amount  of  the  contribution  isn't  the 
most  important  thing,"  McKeever  says.  "What 
matters  most  is  that  as  many  members  of  the 


Rush  staff  as  possible  participate  in  the 
campaign  at  a level  that  they're  comfortable 
with  and  fits  their  financial  circumstances." 

Posters  located  throughout  the  Medical  Center 
provide  more  information  about  the  campaign 
and  its  impact  on  Rush's  mission  to  provide 
the  best  possible  patient  care.  In  the  coming 
weeks,  employees  who  have  not  yet  made 
gifts  to  the  campaign  will  receive  detailed 
instructions  about  how  to  contribute,  as  well 
as  pledge  cards  to  make  a one-time  outright 
gift  or  a pledge  through  payroll  deduction. 
Please  note:  Managers  and  supervisors  do  not 
know  if  an  employee  has  contributed  or  not.  • 

For  more  information  about  making  an  employee 
contribution  to  the  campaign,  please  contact  Linda 
Roche,  director  of  annual  giving,  at  ext.  2-6112  or  via 
e-mail  at  Linda_T_Roche@rush.edu.  You  also  can  find 
detailed  information  about  the  campaign  online  at 
www.rushcampaign.org. 


Every  quarter,  Rush  employees 
are  recognized  for  going  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  for 
patients,  families,  visitors  and 
co-workers.  These  employees  are 
shining  examples  of  the  Rush 
ICARE  core  values  (innovation,  col- 
laboration, accountability,  respect 
and  excellence).  Here  are  the 
winners  of  Rush's  awards  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  2008. 

Employee  of  the  Quarter 

Caring  for  the  sick  and  frail  isn't  always 
simple,  but  Shirley  Kazmierski,  RN,  BSN, 
gerontological  rehabilitation  nursing, 
makes  it  seem  easy.  Kazmierski  uses  her 
keen  observation  skills  to  anticipate  each 
patient's  needs,  psychosocial  issues  and 
functional  abilities.  Not  only  is  she  dedi- 
cated, with  perfect  attendance  for  the 
last  three  years,  she  also  is  patient  and 
compassionate  while  caring  for  patients 
with  both  acute  and  chronic  care  needs. 


Manager  of  the  Quarter 

Resources,  collaboration,  communication 
and  careful  planning  are  necessary  to  bring 


a goal  to  fruition.  Kim  Humbarger,  RN, 
BS,  in  the  post  anesthesia  care  unit/ 
ambulatory,  helped  bring  her  team's 
goals  to  realization  by  identifying  bottle- 
necks in  her  area  and  implementing 
necessary  process  improvements.  By 
establishing  policies,  improving  the  over- 
all communication  process  and  guiding 
staff,  Humbarger  has  helped  decrease 
patient  delays  in  the  area  by  75  percent 
or  more.  Thanks  to  Humbarger's  dili- 
gence and  initiative,  her  team  is  running 
like  clockwork. 

Team  of  the  Quarter 

Time  is  vital  when  you're  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  an  infectious  out- 
break. During  an  outbreak  caused  by  an 
organism  that  can  result  in  fatal  infec- 
tions, the  heparin  syringe  infection  con- 
trol team  was  able  to  solve,  within  days, 
an  infection  that  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  had  been  investigating  for  six 
weeks.  The  collaboration  and  innovation 


of  the  team,  made  up  of  1 5 individuals 
from  six  different  departments,  prevented 
more  infections  from  occurring  and  led 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
announce  a national  recall  of  infected 
heparin  syringes. 

Patient  Satisfaction  "Star" 

Every  quarter,  an  employee  whose  name 
appears  in  two  or  more  favorable  patient 
evaluations  is  awarded  the  patient  satis- 
faction "star"  award.  This  quarter,  not 
one,  but  four  "stars"  were  honored: 

Paula  Christian,  outpatient  registration; 
Kelly  Crowley,  RN,  9N  Atrium;  Jessica 
Thurn,  RN,  9 Kellogg;  and  Maureen 
Finnegan,  RN,  6 Kellogg.  Patient  com- 
ments about  these  "stars"  included  the 
following:  "Paula  could  not  have  been 
nicer  during  my  registration";  "Kelly  C. 
was  the  best";  "Jessica  was  very  atten- 
tive, pleasant  and  great  with  patient 
education";  and  "The  nurses  were 
wonderful,  especially  Maureen." 


The  heparin  syringe  infection  control  team  (standing,  left  to  right):  Pamela  Flagen,  MT  (ASCP),  microbiology; 
Eileen  Minoque-Corbett,  microbiology;  Edward  Goodwin,  RN,  infection  control;  Annie  Braggs,  infection 
control;  Eileen  O'Neill,  risk  management;  Dina  Pittas,  RPh,  Flome  Infusion  Solutions;  Susan  O'Leary,  JD,  risk 
management;  and  Scott  Sonnenschein,  MBA,  Flome  Infusion  Solutions/hospital  operations. 

Not  pictured:  Catherine  Berends,  RN,  BSN,  MS,  infection  control;  Mary  FHayden,  MD,  microbiology;  Matthew 
Kemper,  PharmD,  Home  Infusion  Solutions;  Stacy  Pur,  RN,  BSN,  infection  control;  Barbara  Schmitt,  RN, 
infection  control;  John  Segreti,  MD,  infectious  diseases;  Monika  Sikka,  MD,  infectious  diseases;  Kamaljit 
Singh,  MD,  microbiology;  and  Gordon  Trenholme,  MD,  infectious  diseases. 
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EVERY  DAY 


4th  Quarter  Employee  Awards 


Rush  Values  Award 

Nurses  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people  — 
or  so  it  seemed  until  Suzanne  Cortez,  RN, 
a part-time  pulmonary  and  cystic  fibrosis 
nurse,  proved  otherwise.  Cortez  successfully 
completed  her  work  while  simultaneously  tak- 
ing on  the  responsibilities  for  two  other  posi- 
tions. "Suzanne  is  a can-do  person  who  keeps 
us  on  an  even  keel  at  all  times,"  says  Susan 
Hauptman,  Section  of  Pediatric  Pulmonary 
Medicine  and  the  Rush  Cystic  Fibrosis  Center. 

Carol  Stege  Awards 

In  1979,  Charles  Stege  established  an  award 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  Carol,  who  had  been  a 
patient  of  Rush  for  many  years,  to  thank 
employees  who  had  done  so  much  to  make 
her  comfortable  during  her  hospital  stay.  He 
stipulated  that  this  award  be  given  to  two 
specific  groups  of  employees  who  are  not 
direct  caregivers  but  are  responsible  for  mak- 
ing our  environment  clean,  safe,  comfortable 
and  well  maintained. 

The  employees  from  Environmental  Services 
and  Medical  Center  Engineering  work  behind 
the  scenes  for  our  patients  and  their  families 
to  make  sure  everything  is  in  good  order  and 
working  properly,  exemplifying  Rush's  guality 
of  care. 


Carol  Stege  Award  Winner 
for  Environmental  Services 

Practicing  the  I CARE  core  values  in  a fast- 
paced  environment  may  be  challenging,  but 
Elizabeth  Martinez,  environmental  services 
technician,  demonstrates  them  daily  and 
always  does  it  with  a warm  smile.  "The 
communication  in  the  emergency  depart- 
ment has  to  be  excellent  to  make  sure  that 
we  take  good  care  of  our  patients.  Elizabeth 
is  instrumental  to  the  success  of  this  fast- 
paced  unit  because  it  is  crucial  for  them 
to  function  cooperatively  as  a team,"  says 
George  Hogan,  assistant  director  of 
environmental  services. 

Carol  Stege  Award  Winner 
for  Engineering 

Michael  Blake,  plumber,  has  been  with  Rush 
for  20  years.  When  there  is  a problem,  Blake 
not  only  fixes  the  problem,  he  also  takes  all 
measures  to  ensure  there  are  no  recurrences. 
"I  nominated  Michael  for  his  hard  work  and 
dedication.  He  is  a very  efficient  worker  and 
is  willing  to  go  the  extra  mile  to  get  things 
done,"  says  Mike  Craig,  manager,  Medical 
Center  Engineering.  • 

To  nominate  someone  for  a quarterly  award, 
call  Clare  Quinn  at  ext.  2-3641. 


Jessica  Thurn,  RN 
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EMPLOYEE  ANNIVERSARIES 


Each  year,  Founders  Day  honors  the  people  who  first  estab- 
lished Rush  University  Medical  Center  as  the  Rush  Medical 
College  in  1837,  and  the  people  who  make  it  one  of  the 
leading  academic  medical  centers  in  the  city  and  across  the 
country.  The  following  pages  list  Rush  employees  who  are 
marking  milestone  anniversaries  at  the  Medical  Center  this 
year.  Rush  thanks  each  of  you,  and  all  our  staff,  for  your 
commitment  to  the  Medical  Center  and  to  providing  the 
best  possible  care  for  our  patients.  Each  of  you  play  an 
important  part  in  Rush's  proud  history  and  its  exciting 
future.  Congratulations  to  all  of  you. 

Look  for  more  about  this  year's  Founders  Day  award 
winners  in  the  August/September  issue  of  NewsRounds. 


5 YEARS 

Alicja  Achimowicz 
Janet  Adetunji 
Jason  A.  Akrami 
Noor  Ali 
Nicole  Allen 
Cathleen  Ashton 
Grace  L.  Avitia 
Bradley  Bagan 
Samuel  Bailey 
Seth  Baker 
Carrol  J.  Banks 
Shevonne  C.  Barber 
David  Barnett 
Susan  M.  Barnett 
Brandon  Barton 
Ruby  Anne  Barza 
Sanjib  Basu 
Margaret  A.  Bavis 
Maria  G.  Bayas 
Tonya  Becton 
Ami  S.  Behara 
Lori  A.  Berichon 
Martha  Bihun 
Ana  Biljan 
Alicia  Bliznik 
Lillian  Bogojevich 
Lizette  Bolanos 
Antoinette  R.  Booker 
Loretta  A.  Brantley 
Stefanie  Bruinsma 
Rosalba  Burke 
Lynn  D.  Cabe 
Luzviminda  Calo 
Marion  Campbell- Hump 
Elizabeth  A.  Carlson 


Vanessa  M.  Carrero 
Jacara  Carter 
Lisa  Castillo 
Yvonne  Childress 
Mark  Choh 
Lena  Christudhas 
Susan  M.  Ciancanelli 
Paola  R.  Cieslak 
Irene  Cisneros 
Kyisha  R.  Clay-Roby 
Karen  Clayton 
Sherry  Cobbins 
Laura  Coffey 
Stanley  M.  Cohen 
Nafeesa  A.  Cole 
Katherine  L.  Codings 
Alysha  B.  Comstock 
Janet  Covington 
Joseph  E.  Cox 
Christopher  Crank 
Joyce  Cravens 
Maria  Isabel  L.  Crisostomo 
Julia  M.  Cunningham 
Bezalel  Dantz 
Kathleen  Darley 
Katharine  Davis 
Marcello  DelCarlo 
Cynthia  K.  Dendrinos 
Jagannath  Devulapally 
Michael  A.  Diaz 
Christopher  Dobbelstein 
Jean  Donald 
Sean  T.  Donohue 
Rami  Doukky 
Mary  J.  Dressen 
Colleen  Dufour 


Sheila  A.  Dugan 
Donisha  Dunn 
Susan  A.  Dvojack 
Lady  Christine  Dy 
Meghan  C.  Eagan 
Tamara  Edwards 
Daniel  Eiferman 
Amelia  C.  Elefson 
Maria  S.  Espada 
Michelle  Espinoza 
David  Esterquest 
Sandra  A.  Evans 
Ronald  Exford 
Mohamed  Farhat 
Stephanie  R.  Ferguson 
Ricardo  Ferrer 
Rosa  1 . Figueroa 
Kathleen  Fischer 
Roxanne  S.  Fitzgerald 
Leah  G.  Forester 
Eileen  M.  French-Sherry 
Joel  C.  Frens 
Francis  A.  Fullam 
Eric  A.  Garcia 
Jill  M.  Gattone 
Janine  Gauthier 
Mezgebe  G.  Gebrekiristos 
Elizabeth  J.  Gervase 
Gillian  Sheehy  Gibbs 
Janet  M.  Gillard 
Dirk  Gillespie 
Alla  Gimelfarb 
Clare  Giuffrida 
Dana  Clock 
Kelly  C.  Gold 
Jordan  L.  Goldstein 
Carmen  Gomez 
Damaris  P.  Gonzalez 
Gabriela  Gonzalez 
Maria  Gonzalez 
Andrea  Goynshor 
Kelsey  B.  Grabow 
Anita  V.  Greer 
Jennifer  L.  Grodecki 
Emily  Cantor  Grossman 
Cindy  Guerra 
Dora  F.  Guevara 
Ramon  Gutierrez 
Negash  W.  Hailu 
Elisabeth  Hajduk 
Carol  I.  Hallinan 
Raymond  J.  Halper 
Earl  L.  Hampton 
Christina  J.  Hanson 


Derrell  G.  Hartfield 
Suzan  L.  Hatfield 
Nancy  L.  Head 
Dorothy  A.  Hickey 
Shirley  M.  Holloway 
Tiffany  Hor 
Allen  S.  Hsu 
Robert  Hung 
Mumtaz  Husain 
Nozomu  Inoue 
Melaine  R.  Irving 
Rebecca  M.  Isaacs 
Mercedes  G.  Jairala 
Girtha  L.  James 
Miral  Jhaveri 
Billy  J.E.  Johnson 
Debbie  A.  Johnson 
Karen  A.  Jordan 
Shari  M.  Jordan 
Judith  A.  Jutton 
Rashmi  Kabre 
Sarah  Kasprowicz 
Akwete  K.  Kershaw 
Valerie  M.  Klans 
Elizabeth  J.  Kobe 
Shannon  M.  Koontz 
Aimee  C.  Kosinski 
Mary  Kotryck 
Cindy  Kovanich 
Mark  A.  Kraus 
Virginia  B.  Kriho 
Jeffrey  J.  Kropp 
Marilyn  J.  Kucharski 
Lisa  A.  Landers 
Stephanie  R.  Lashbrook 
Jocelyn  A.  Lawhorn 
Nada  Lazovich 
Paul  Le 
David  Lee 
Richard  Lenhardt 
Pamela  F.  Levin 
Raymond  S.  Lezon 
Haiying  Li 

Sukhwinderjit  Lidder 
Roy  H.  Lidtke 
Stephen  Lin 
Joseph  A.  Lindsay 
Darius  Loghmanee 
Megan  Lotesto 
Areial  C.  Love 
Porsha  C.  Love 
Leah  J.  Lowery 
Chia-Yang  Lu 
Stephanie  Lupton 


Jennifer  Lurgio 
Alexander  B.  Lurie 
Matthew  Lux 
Carly  A.  Majszak 
Alex  D.  Maldonado 
Wendy  M.  Mallon 
Maye  Joy  Manajero 
Matthew  M.  Marasco 
Keith  A.  Marino 
Debra  A.  Markovitz 
Lolita  M.  Martin 
Anita  A.  Martino 
Deepa  M.  Mathew 
Stephanie  A.  McClean 
Violet  B.  McGuane 
Eileen  P.  McCann 
Jerry  L.  McIntyre 
Grace  Mendoza 
Damon  L.  Metcalfe 
Benjamin  J.  Miller 
James  E.  Miller 
Eileen  M.  Minogue-Corhett 
Katherine  A.  Moeller 
Angela  D.  Moody-Parker 
Michelle  G.  Moore 
Juanita  Mora 
Bennie  N.  Morros 
Jenny  Morrow 
Carmelita  G.  Muhammad 
Michael  Mulroe 
Donald  A.  Murry 
Vijayalakshmi  V.  Natarajan 
Susan  Nauseda 
Olga  Nava 
Lorena  C.  Navarrete 
Lynne  C.  Nieman 
Donesia  R.  Norman 
Andrea  Novalez 
Shunseen  Nowlin 
Kari  A.  Nugent 
Janice  A.  Nunnally 
Diane  M.  Obrochta 
Citadelia  C.  Odjimer 
Melisa  Ortega 
Alexis  A.  Ortenzo 
Roberto  Pacheco 
Gregory  L.  Page 
Ruby  Page 
Heather  J.  Parrott 
Aloka  L.  Patel 
Ankita  Patel 
Mita  Patel 
Nimesh  Patel 
Rahul  G.  Patwari 


Ana  Maria  G.  Perez 
Ruheri  A.  Perez-Tamayo 
Jill  Petersen 
Jason  Petrungaro 
Pamela  D.  Phipps 
Donna  Phipps-Luckett 
Margaret  J.  Piel 
Inger  M.  Pierson 
John  W.  Polley 
Laurie  G.  Pollick 
Anthony  E.  Proske 
Angel  A.  Ramey 
Matthew  J.  Raymond 
Anand  N.  Reddy 
Richard  T.  Reyes 
Luann  F.  Rezavi 
Richard  Rhim 
Debra  D.  Richardson 
Silvia  J.  Rico 
Renato  Ripamonti 
Roisin  Robinson 
Hazel  Rodriguez  Wasseluk 
Angela  J.  Romero 
Danielle  M.  Ross 
Jennifer  C.  Ross 
Jacob  Rotmensch 
Monica  F.  Rover 
Dana  I.  Rowan 
Carmella  L.  Rubio 
Cortni  J.  Rudolph 
Angela  Ruf 
Madhavi  Ryali 
Patti  L.  Ryken 
Chiranjeev  Saha 
Mayra  A.  Sanchez 
Teresa  Sanchez-Reyes 
Cherlyn  C.  Sanders 
Lorena  E.  Sandoval 
Rosita  A.  Santos 
Mary  Ellen  Sarna 
Payman  Sattar 
Alexander  J.  Sauper 
Linnea  Schmid 
Devon  E.  Schneider 
Cheryl  M.  Scott 
Kotaro  Sena 
Steven  M.  Serota 
Valeriy  Shafiro 
Rebecca  E.  Shale 
Kevin  P.  Shaughnessy 
Jeanette  M.  Sheehan 
Otis  Sheppard 
Jeffrey  A.  Shipley 
Nadia  A.  Sills 


Kimberly  A.  Skarupski 
Jean  M.  Smessaert 
Lodell  Smith 
Joshua  A.  Snyder 
Deirdra  L.  Soohov 
Janice  Spann-Deshazier 
Toia  Y.  Stepney 
Albert  Strickland 
Yolanda  Strickland 
Debra  Strickland-McBride 
George  R.  Strohl 
Gwendolyn  L.  Stubbs 
Ralph  Q.  Sumaydeng 
Suzanne  M.  Sutter 
Laurie  Swatkowski 
Sarah  C.  Sweeney 
Joan  A.  Swiatek 
Joshua  J.  Taber 
Christopher  D.  Tavolacci 
Marsha  F.  Teodori 
Jennifer  Terry 
Brian  Thomas 
Catherine  Thomas 
Sasah  Tillman 
Sandra  Toleikis 
Andjelka  Tomov 
Ramiro  Tovar 
Holly  Traversa 
Daphne  M.  Tse-Guillen 
Daniel  J.  Valentino 
Marisol  Vargas 
Ned  F.  Villanueva 
Bridget  L.  Voigt 
Cheryl  J.  Waddell 
Alison  L.  Walsh 
Chansheng  Wang 
Jennifer  A.  Wardynski 
Curtissa  Ware 
Linda  A.  Warr 
Michael  Waschevski 
Daniel  R.  Weber 
Judith  L.  Weccele 
Stacey  B.  Whelton 
Guadalupe  Whitaker 
Rhonda  Wiening 
Michelle  M.  Wilczak 
Betsy  Williams 
Monique  L.  Williams 
Yolanda  J.  Williams 
Shonesia  M.  Wilson 
Kathryn  A.  Wlodarek 
Tracy  C.  Woods 
Kelly  Wyckoff 
Robert  Wysocki 


Valerie  Yaffe 
Duk  Ryul  Yang 
Edgardo  L.  Yordan  Jr. 
James  Young 
Byung-Ho  Yu 
Tamara  L.  Zaucha 
Mick  P.  Zdehlick 
Diane  M.  Zee 
Rebecca  Zehender 
Fredrick  A.  Zimo 

10  YEARS 

Amy  Allen-Peterson 
Amy  Anderson 
Mary  C.  Anderson 
Carmen  M.  Aranda 
Meeta  Arora 
Dorothy  J.  Bailey 
Jeffery  Bailey 
Magdalena  Ballarin 
Woojeong  Bang 
Charshea  Barnes 
Darnia  C.  Barnes 
Victor  Bass 
Emilia  Bear-Martinez 
Tracy  S.  Bell 
Wayne  G.  Berquist 
Susanne  A.  Boehm 
Beata  Bogacki 
Angela  M.  Boll 
Denise  Bonilla 
Carmela  A.  Boyd 
Annie  M.  Braggs 
Marc  I.  Brand 
Jacqueline  M.  Brennan 
Rhonda  C.  Bryant 
Joyce  Buchholz'Kelley 
Antonio  Burks 
Reginald  L.  Burrell 
Karen  L.  Bush 
Mia  N.  Butler 
Rosario  O.  Caldarazzo 
Willie  L.  Carter 
Maria  S.  Castillo 
Pamela  R.  Castro 
Yvette  Centeno 
Israel  Chavez 
Margaret  A.  Choye 
Mina  Cook 
Angela  Cooper 
Joel  Rodney  Cox 
Christina  J.  Cruz 
Elizabeth  M.  Day 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  6 
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Margaret  M.  Kraft 

Bernadette  Delaluna 

Scad  Kulasic 

1 tale  M.  Deniz-Venturi 

Kathryn  S.  Larsen 

Jennifer  Dennis 

Barbara  J . Lear 

Carolyn  M.  Devivo-Ruiz 

Cynthia  Leftridge 

Betty  Donoval 

Jialiang  Li 

Debra  Drake 

Chris  E.  Limperis 

Melissa  K.  Dudenhofer 

Zaida  Llera 

Anita  D.  Dupree 

Donna  M.  Lohan 

Judith  L.  Dzierba 

Evangelina  Lopez 

Vera  Earl 

Vernadine  L.  Loyd 

Debbie  Ellis 

Hazel  Lum 

True  Vo  Erlain 

James  Madura 

Arthur  T.  Evans 

Teresita  V.  Magdaraog 

Ginny  Y.  Fang 

Rumyana  S.  Mareva 

James  M.  Farris 

Arkady  Margulis 

Helen  L.  Follmer 

Claudia  A.  Martin 

Barbara  Foster 

Kelly  Martin 

Joan  L.  Foulk 

Patricia  P.  Martinovich 

Lada  F.  Franklin 

Jeffrey  Martinson 

Ernest  R.  Fulbright 

Lisa  A.  Maskala  Streff 

Andrew  N.  Garman 

Mary  C.  Massa 

Angela  1 . Geschrey 

Sandra  Mata 

William  Gibson 

Susan  McCallum 

Jill  R.  Glawe 

Walter  McCarthy 

Marshall  Goldin 

Randolph  M.  McConnie 

Martin  J.  Gorbien 

Robert  McNutt 

Linda  J.  Graham 

Anne  McPherson 

Elsy  Grajales  Palmero 

Coty  L.  McNeill 

Kenneth  W.  Green 

Areli  Mojica-Masse 

Kimberly  M.  Green 

Alejandro  Mora 

Virginia  M.  Green 

Cynthia  N.  Munoz 

Mary  Pat  Greteman 

Patricia  E.  Murphy 

Beverly  J.  Hall 

Alice  Negron 

I man  Hammoudeh 

Daniel  L.  Nelson 

Angie  E.  Hannemann 

Mary  Nicholas 

Christine  A.  Hartney 

General  Q.  Nicholson 

Inger  D.  Harvey 

Patricia  O’Neil 

Christina  L.  Havey 

Altoria  Obazee 

Kristen  M.  Hayes 

Ramona  E.  Orr 

Mignon  C.  Hickman 

Jeffrey  P.  Oswald 

Linda  F.  Hooker 

John  Overby 

Susan  M.  Huerta 

Graciela  Padilla 

Richard  Huh 

Lisa  M.  Pallotto 

Renetta  Hunt 

Cherie  L.  Parker 

Josette  M.  Jean 

John  H.  Paulsen 

Sabrina  Johnson 

Michelle  D.  Paxton  Jordan 

Marva  Jones  Hoover 

Mary  Payment 

Ann  Maureen  Jones 

Polly  Payne 

Joyce  E.  Jones 

Kathryn  D.  Petrovic 

Barbara  J.  Kent 

Lida  Pieruccini 

Anthony  W.  Kim 

Raji  S.  Plamoottil 

J ah- Won  Koo 

Ataya  Poonsapaya 

Annette  Price 

Deanna  M.  Wisthuff 

Concepcion  Ramirez 

Tabari  H.  Woodson 

Vyacmeslav  Ratmanskiy 

Jennifer  L.  Wright 

John  A.  Rechner 

Lisa  Y.  Yang 

Carrie  Jo  Renschen 

Margaret  Yesko 

Felice  G.  Richardson 

Lili  Zhou 

Denean  D.  Roberson 
Katherine  R.  Robinson 

15  YEARS 

Olga  L.  Robinson 

Carrie  A.  Alfaro 

Deborah  T.  Ruffin 

1 leather  Alvarez 

Juan  J.  Ruvalcaba 

Steve  L.  Andrews 

Laura  Sadowski 

Ellen  R.  Askren 

Jenny  Tan  Saldana 

Vanessa  R.  Badgett 

Joan  L.  Salomon 

Rena  V.  Bates 

Sheila  Sanders 

Donald  J.  Bethke 

Amy  M.  Schalk 

Jennifer  Black 

Ronald  K.  Schwuchow 

Galina  Bolotina 

Tiffany  L.  Sebok 

Michelle  R.  Bos 

Nancy  F.  Seroczynski 

Susan  M.  Breitenstein 

Janice  Shaw 

Thomas  Brown 

Andrea  G.  Shelton 

Gerald  Burke 

Antonette  Sibby 

Peter  A.  Capron 

Moniquita  Sierra 

Dennis  G.  Caralis 

Karen  M.  Silvestri 

Marlene  Casillas 

Antoinette  L.  Smith 

Er-Yun  Chen 

Aretha  M.  Smith 

Cecilia  C.  Chua 

John  C.  Somberg 

Susan  G.  Chubinskaya 

Jonathan  Somers 

Bevis  L.  Clark  Jr. 

Eric  W.  Sondergaard 

Annie  Coats 

Helen  Speights 

Sharon  Marie  Coleman 

Slawomir  Spyrka 

Margaret  E.  Cook 

Gregory  E.  Stephens 

Darla  L.  Cruse 

Cheryl  Stewart 

Joanne  S.  Davis 

Jennifer  L.  Stremplewski 

Quovadis  V.  Davis 

Susan  M.  Swider 

Sharon  Davis 

Anne  Marie  Tasler 

Yvonne  M.  Davis 

Sarah  Testa 

Goldie  Djuricin  Gorski 

Bridget  Thomas 

Kimberly  J . Franczyk 

Laparis  Thompson 

Zeruya  K.  Gaddarn 

Rodolfo  L.  Tordecilla 

Debra  J.  Gallagher 

Sally  Torres 

Selika  N.  Gutierrez 

Lara  E.  Tushla 

Sharon  A.  Hall 

Carisa  L.  Urban 

Jacqueline  M.  Hankins 

Rosa  Valadez 

Cathy  Heinzinger 

Alexandra  Vardouniotis 

William  S.  Hendey 

Diana  Villarreal 

Dyanne  Howard 

Jennifer  E.  Vince 

Valerie  Hughes 

Tracy  A.  Waliczek 

Anthony  D.  Ivankovich 

Angela  R.  Walker 

Joyce  Ann  James 

Kim  Weiss 

Lucille  Jenkins 

William  Whittier 

Jackeline  A.  Jimenez 

Valerie  E.  Wilkins 

Victoria  D.  Johnson 

Tresca  Wilson 

Clayton  L.  Kilpatrick 
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Catherine  A.  Kittridge 
Jo  Ellen  Marie  Knight 
Stephanie  Kara  Krienitz 
Lynn  A.  Lach 
Kimberly  A.  Leonard 
John  D.  Lewin 
Jingai  Liu 
Jacqueline  Locke 
Aldene  Lockett 
Jennie  Cruz  Longo 
Victoria  E.  Lopez 
Judith  L.  Luborsky 
Patrick  J.  Maloney 
Nicholas  Mancilla 
Kimberly  D.  Martin 
Darla  K.  Mascolo 
Joan  E.  Mathien 
Mary  P.  McHale 
John  McKevett 
Patricia  M.  Meaden 
Patrica  A.  Mihalec 
William  S.  Miles 
Kimberly  B.  Miniscalco 
Monina  R.  Molina 
Christine  A.  Murphy 
Linda  G.  Murphy 
Robert  J.  Narowski 
Rosie  L.  Neal 
Irene  L.  O’Connor 
Lydia  E.  O’Connor 
Betty  Jean  Onyema 
Dobrila  Pasic 
Deena  A.  Patel 
Laura  M.  Pepper 
Carmen  M.  Petrizzo 
Victoria  L.  Pierson 
Audre  T.  Pocius 
Lynda  H.  Powell 
Patricia  N.  Prentice 
Richard  A.  Prinz 
Maritza  Ramses 
John  E Ranos 
Natalie  Blatchford  Ratz 
Ida  P.  Reese 
Kristine  L.  Richards 
Myrna  Roman 
Sharon  Rosenstein 
Jacqueline  Sanchez 
Dori  Ann  Schaer 
Syed  H.  Shah 
Irwin  M.  Siegel 
Kimberly  Y.  Smith 
Kateeva  L.  Tate 


Juanita  Thomas 
Anne  A.  Tittle 
Lakshmi  Venugopal 
Parameswaran  Venugopal 
Linda  J.  Wahrer 
Gloria  J.  Watkins 
Gina  Williams 
Patricia  A.  Williams 

20  YEARS 

Lourdes  E.  Arguelles 
Deborah  L.  Babka 
Rose  E.  Barraza 
Asuncion  Berroya 
Michael  G.  Blake 
Michael  Brammer 
Aron  S.  Buchman 
Laura  Lynn  Carter-Esposito 
Pauline  Cole-Anderson 
Thomas  B.  Coley 
Johnie  Collier 
Maria  P.  Cortez 
Brenda  Crumb 

Antoinette  Davis-Jackson 

Ada  Laura  Devonish 
Denise  A.  Dixon 
Christine  Duong 
Barbara  Dutch 
Laura  E.  Estrada 
Kenneth  A.  Peathergill 
Richard  A.  Pranz  Jr. 

Janine  M.  Promm 
Stephen  A.  Gillenwater 
Tihor  T.  Giant 
Steven  J.  Grom 
Wanda  M.  Guzman 
Carole  A.  Hall 
Prank  O.  Hampton 
Paye  J.  Hawkins 
Sarah  A.  Hedrick 
William  L.  Heppner  Jr. 
Theresa  Renee  Hetzler 
Deborah  A.  Hines 
Sandra  L.  Weaver  Howery 
Donald  C.  Hrdlicka 
Jean  A.  Jaglin 
Barbara  Jankowicz 
Mark  L.  Jaros 
Kimberly  Y.  Jenkins 
Cheryl  Killehrew 
Joan  E.  Klein 
Larry  P.  Kluskens 
Georgene  L.  Koeller 


Jane  E.  Kramer 
Oscar  G.  Lacson 
Greg  Lamonica 
Geraldine  M.  Larotonda 
Barbara  J.  Lettiere 
Nancy  J.  Levang 
Gerald  S.  Lev  in 
Sarah  T.  Lincoln 
Renae  Lockhart 
Gertrude  Love 
Mechelle  Lytle 
Javier  A.  Martinez 
Denina  McCullum-Smith 
John  R.  McDermott 
Katalin  Mikecz 
Alfredo  Miranda 
Iliana  Montenegro 
Sandra  L.  Moore-Murphy 
Linda  C.  Morris 
James  N.  Moy 
Sally  P.  Mydill 
Catherine  M.  O’Brien 
Sandra  Ortiz 
Theresa  Part ida- Aguirre 
Ronald  Pierre 
Sergej.  Pierre-Louis 
James  P.  Pinotti 
Ruby  M.  Pouw 
Susan  G.  Purol 
Cecilia  L.  Querubin 
Pernando  S.  Reyes 
Susana  Richert 
Maria  L.  Rubio 
Louis  M.  Ruiz 
Debra  Rutherford 
Theodore  J.  Saclarides 
Michael  T.  Scaletta 
Anthony  J.  Scarimbolo 
J im  J . Scheffler 
Christina  Schefske 
Syed  M.  Shahabuddin 
Coretta  J.  Shields 
Lilia  E.  Simental 
Grazyna  Skoczen 
Renee  M.  Skwarek 
Elizabeth  R.  Small 
Nefeteria  Smith 
Jesus  M.  Somosa 
Ofelia  B.  Sotto 
Gregory  T.  Spear 
Jane  S.  Stansell 
Kruawan  Swagger 
Lisa  M.  Swiontek 


Peggy  E.  Thomas 
Lena  M.  Thompson 
Prank  Tirado 
Nancy  Brachle  Tushman 
Mary  C.  Tuttle 
Cynthia  M.  Waickus 
Maria  E.  Walker 
Regina  A.  White-Taylor 
Mary  Wilkie 
Barbara  A.  Williams 
Darryl  M.  Williams 
Joyce  Wise 
Susan  Wood  O'  Leary 

25  YEARS 

Alison  B.  Audet 
Minnie  L.  Becton 
Damian  A.  Bernard 
Robert  A.  Berry 
Katherine  J.  Boersma 
Dawn  D.  Brown 
Margaret  P.  Bruno 
Edna  B.  Carr 
Sharon  Ceaser 
Kathleen  Clodfelter 
James  A.  Cogan 
Gia  A.  Crisanti 
Louise  DeMarco 
Karen  M.  Deutschmann 
Rebecca  A.  Dowling 
Charmane  1.  Eastman 
Willie  Pells 
Arnold  Goldberg 
Katherine  Hannold 
Karl  E.  Hawthorne 
Barbara  S.  Llonorow 
Evelyn  J.  Jackson 
Velton  L.  Jones 
Beverly  J.  Kendall-Morgan 
Joann  L.  Koepple 
Alan  Landay 
Mary  E.  Lenz 
Alice  J.  Lewis 
Renee  M.  Luvich 
Diana  E.  Maggio 
Rubie  Mason 
Margaret  A.  McGraw 
Diane  M.  McKeever 
Irma  Montes 
David  P.  Newcom 
Joann  P.  O’Reilly 
Edward  R.  Ortiz 
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Richard  V.  Brown 

Ruth  E.  Maxey 

Brian  V . Palvas 

J.  Russell  Burck 

Patricia  A.  McCool 

Mary  F.  Panosh 

Linnea  Carlson-Sahelli 

Sharon  A.  Meltzer 

Janice  L.  Penner 

Carolyn  Carter 

Reginald  W.  Mickle 

Sylvia  Piggott 

Helen  Casillas 

Maria  Mondragon 

Ryszard  Plezia 

Philip  N.  Chor 

Beverly  A.  Moss 

Gloria  J.  Raimey 

Stephen  Cleveland 

Violetta  Namowicz 

Betty  Jean  Randall 

Ronald  J . Colbert 

Alfreda  Orr-Norwood 

Margaret  R.  Richard 

Muriel  Coleman 

Gloria  Pantoja-Samaniego 

Eduardo  Rios 

Maricela  DeLeon 

Marcia  Pencak  Murphy 

Irma  L.  Robinson 

Leyla  Detoledo-Morrell 

Lenora  Pizzello 

Michal  L.  Roch 

Joan  Duda 

Janet  M.  Plate 

Rosalinda  Ruiz 

Ralph  M.  Elget 

Carolyn  Reed 

William  J.  Schlosser 

Richard  1 1.  Estrada 

Rosalina  Reyes 

Patricia  Senesac  Altman 

Barbara  P.  Eubeler 

OswaldoJ.  Rivero 

Tamera  K.  Simmons 

Gloria  T.  Galvez 

Robert  L.  Rosen 

Denita  D.  Smith 

Pearline  Gilliam 

Gail  Ruderman 

James  D.  Stewart 

Karin  G.  Grear 

William  A.  Schwer 

Lillie  M.  Tanner 

Nina  Gutierrez  Colon 

Mary  L.  Scorza 

Bettina  R.  Thomas 

Bernice  Hardmon 

Bettie  J.  Shaw 

Caroline  Torres  Saavedra 

Catherine  T.  Hayes 

Carolyn  J.  Stevens 

Arlene  Unzeitig 

Barbara  A.  Haywood 

Helen  Z.  Tayag 

Patricia  A.  Walsh 

Tina  M.  Horton 

Gwendolyn  Thompson 

Joyce  A.  Walsh 

Alethia  Ingram 

Gloria  A.  Trujillo 

Lois  A.  Winkelman 

Sally  M.  Johnson 

Francine  V.  Vainauskas 

Robert  B.  Wright 

Sherwin  L.  Kaplan 

Leonne  Vaval 

Christine  A.  Kennedy 

Maria  Velasquez 

30  YEARS 

Patricia  G.  Konieczny 

Sylvia  Villicana 

Carmen  Y.  Acosta 

Howard  M.  Kravitz 

John  J.  Andrews 

Antoinette  M.  Krush 

35  YEARS 

June  A.  Ascareggi 

Sterling  Laster 

Hilda  E.  Best 

Sushil  Bagri 

Norma  A.  Lattimore 

Diana  L.  Buckley 
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Christine  H.  Dunmars 
Michael  Gipson 
Evelyn  A.  Greer 
Janice  L.  Grodecki 
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I CAPtE  I recycle 

GET  INVOLVED  IN  PROTECTING  OUR  ENVIRONMENT  BY  RECYCLING 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Alzheimer's  and  Parkinson's 
Disease  Treatments 

Hiqh-Tech  Tools  Advance  Research 
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As  a medical  center,  we  want  to 
create  a healthier  environment 
for  our  employees,  students, 
volunteers,  patients  and  visitors. 
With  that  goal  in  mind,  Rush  is 
committed  to  reducing  pollution 
and  conserving  natural  resources. 
As  part  of  this  effort,  Rush  is 
implementing  a new  comprehen- 
sive recycling  program,  which 
eventually  will  allow  everyone 
at  Rush  to  recycle  No.  1 and 
No.  2 plastics,  cans,  glass,  alu- 
minum and  paper.  This  initiative 
supports  Rush’s  effort  to  receive 
Leadership  in  Energy  and 
Environmental  Design  (LEED) 
certification  for  the  new  East 
Tower.  The  U.S.  Green  Building 
Council,  a nonprofit  organization, 
awards  LEED  certification  to 
buildings  with  high  environmen- 
tal standards. 

“Employees  have  been  asking  that 
Rush  implement  a campus-wide 
recycling  program,  and  we’re 
proud  to  say  that  we’ve  listened 
to  them,”  says  Mary  Gregoire, 
PhD,  RD,  director  of  food  and 
nutrition  services  and  co-chair  of 
the  Rush  “Green  Team.”  The 
team  is  a committee  of  employees 
and  students  from  throughout 
Rush  who  are  responsible  for 
new  environmental  sustainability 
initiatives  at  Rush.  “We  know 
employees  are  ready  for  this  pro- 
gram and  want  to  he  part  of  it. 

We  encourage  everyone  at  the 
Medical  Center  to  participate  in 
the  recycling  program  and  help 
protect  our  environment.” 

The  program  is  being  introduced 
in  phases,  beginning  with  the 
Armour  Academic  Center,  where 


More  than  30  recycling  kiosks  like  this 
Rush  campus  in  public  walkway  areas. 

large  recycling  kiosks  have 
been  available  since  late  April. 
Individual  recycling  bins  also  have 
been  placed  on  all  floors  of  the 
building.  Bins  will  he  placed  in 
all  other  Rush  buildings  over 
the  next  six  to  nine  months.  The 
Cohn  Research  Building  launched 
its  recycling  program  in  mid-June, 
and  the  Annex  and  Kidston  build- 
ings will  he  next.  Also  watch  for 
recycling  containers  in  the  public 
areas  of  the  Atrium  and  Kellogg 
buildings.  Gregoire  encourages 
everyone  to  sign  the  recycling 


one  have  been  placed  throughout  the 

pledge  that  is  available  online  at 
rp://tinyurl.com/6mftdb. 

The  bins  are  color-coded:  blue 
containers  for  paper  (including 
newspapers,  envelopes  and  maga- 
zines); green  for  glass,  No.  1 and 
No.  2 plastics,  and  cans;  and 
black  or  gray  tor  food  waste  and 
other  nonrecyclable  trash.  Please 
note  that  all  cans  and  bottles 
must  be  empty  before  being 
placed  in  the  recycling  bins. 
Napkins,  tissues  and  cardboard 

continued  on  page  2 


NEW  HYBRID 
CARDIAC 

CATHETERIZATION 
SUITE  HOME  TO 
ADVANCED  CARE 
FOR  HEART  DEFECTS 

Facility  Allows  Physicians  to 
Combine  Diagnosis  With  Both 
Noninvasive  and  Surgical 
Treatments 

Medical  advances  have  made  it 
possible  to  treat  many  people  with 
heart  defects  — such  s boles  in  the 
heart  or  valves  that  w >i:’t  open  or 
close  — using  minimally  invasive, 
nonsurgical  techniques.  Still,  there 
are  many  patients  with  heart 
defects  who  require  surgical  treat- 
ments. Now,  there’s  one  place  at 
Rush  where  these  patients  can 
receive  both  kinds  of  care:  the 
Medical  Center’s  new  hybrid 
cardiac  suite  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Atrium  Building. 

One  of  only  three  facilities  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States  and  the 
only  one  in  Illinois,  the  suite  is 
equipped  with  state-of-the-art 
biplane  fluoroscopy  imaging,  which 
allows  for  clear  pictures  of  patients’ 
cardiovascular  systems  from  multi- 
ple angles. 

“The  hybrid  suite  provides  us  with 
a single,  state-of-the-art  location  for 
diagnosing  our  patients  and  provid- 
ing them  with  the  most  advanced 
nonsurgical  treatments  available  for 
continued  on  page  3 


Recycling  at  Rush  — Help  Build  on  Our  Success 

Look  at  the  difference  you  can  make.  In  2007,  Rush  recycled: 

• 750  tons  of  cardboard  and  paper 

• 18,408  light  bulbs 

• 4,871  pounds  of  batteries 

• 1 19,635  gallons  of  grease  and  oil 

• 2,371  gallons  of  xylene/ethanol 

Individual  departments  also  recycle  toner  and  ink  cartridges,  and  90  percent 
of  waste  from  the  Triangle  Office  Building  already  is  being  recycled. 


U.S.NEWS  & WORLD  REPORT  AGAIN  RANKS  RUSH  AMONG  THE  BEST! 

See  poster  inside  and  back  page  for  details. 


See  next  issue  for  full  stories  on 

Founders  Day  Winners  ! 


NewsRounds  paid  a visit  to  the  recycling  station  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Armour  Academic  Center  to  find  out 
what  staff  members  think  of  the  new  recycling  program 
Here's  what  some  of  them  had  to  say: 


"ltV  a good  idea.  1 recycle  newspapers  and  cans 
religiously  at  home.  In  the  suburbs  you  throw  all 
your  recyclables  in  bins,  and  they  pick  it  up 
once  a week.  Inside  the  office,  we  have  a hig  bin 
tor  recycling  computer  paper.  I’ll  use  the  new 
recycling  station  mainly  for  cans.  When  I’m  on 
my  way  out  the  door,  it  I have  an  empty  pop 
can,  I’ll  throw  it  in  there.” 

— Tony  Kaufmann,  bursar,  Rush  University 


“We  got  a bin  in  the  lobby  of  the  Professional 
Building  a few  weeks  ago.  Our  office  already  was 
recycling  paper,  but  we  used  to  have  to  bring 
bottles  and  cans  to  the  Armour  Academic 
Center.  Now  it’s  more  convenient.  We  have  so 
many  recyclable  materials  that  go  through  our 
office,  there’s  no  reason  not  to  make  the  effort.” 

— Lauren  Brinkmeyer,  director  of  special  projects, 
office  of  the  president 


“I  have  a box  that  I throw  paper  in,  and  every 
two  or  three  days  I’ll  walk  it  down  the  hall  from 
my  office  during  lunch.  As  far  as  aluminum 
cans,  I forget  about  them,  I just  toss  them.  So 
1 have  to  do  better  with  that.  I’ll  try  harder.” 

— Brittany  Blakey,  human  resources  consultant 


“I  think  it’s  a good  idea,  but  people  have  to  use 
the  program  properly.  Some  people  have  been 
bringing  in  recycling  from  home,  which  isn't 
allowed.  When  the  program  first  started,  some- 
one brought  in  a case  of  beer  bottles,  and  this 
morning  someone  brought  some  jars.  We  can  do 
our  part  by  recycling  at  work  and  recycling  at 
home,  too.” 


— Irene  Henderson,  environmental  specialist 
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RECYCLING 


continued  from  page  1 


that  have  food  residue  on  them, 
such  as  pizza  boxes,  are  not  recy- 
clable. I hey  should  be  placed  in 
the  trash  container,  not  the  paper 
recycling  container. 


involved  in  the  recycling  program 
so  that  we  can  take  good  care  of 
the  environment  as  well  as  our 
patients.  It  takes  a little  bit  of 
effort,  but  it’s  worth  it. 


Rush  also  has  locations  for  drop- 
ping idf  work-related  batteries 
used  in  pagers,  personal  digital 
assistants,  equipment,  etc.  (Tlease 
do  not  bring  batteries  from  home.) 
The  battery  drop-off  sites  can  be 
found  at  the  following  locations: 

• 4th  floor  Atrium  information 
desk 

• 4th  floor  Armour  security  desk 
(hy  the  parking  structure 
exit/entrance) 

“Hospitals  do  wonderful  things  for 
patients,  but  they  also  use  a great 
deal  of  energy  and  water  and  gen- 
erate a lot  of  waste  material,” 
Gregoire  observes.  “It’s  important 
that  everyone  at  Rush  get 


“By  taking  the  simple  step  of 
putting  bottles,  cans,  paper  docu- 
ments, envelopes  and  other  recy- 
clable materials  in  these  contain- 
ers instead  of  the  trash,  we  will 
he  reducing  garbage,  preserving 
natural  resources  and  making 
the  environment  healthier  for 
our  patients,  our  families  and 
ourselves.” 

For  more  information  about 
Rush’s  recycling  program,  please 
visit  the  Rush  intranet  at 
http://iris.rush.edu/osd/recycling. 
html.  Want  to  share  your  feedback 
or  suggestions  about  recycling? 
Send  an  e-mail  to  Rush_Recycles 
@rush.edu.  • 


.What  Is  Recyclable?  . 


PAPER 

Yes: 

Bond  paper  (white  and  colored)* 
Calculator  tape 
Computer  paper  (plain  white 
or  colored  bars)* 

Envelopes  (plastic  window 
can  be  included) 

Junk  mail 

Legal  pad  paper 

Letterhead/stationery 

Magazines 

Newspaper 

Photocopy  paper* 

Scratch  paper 
Telephone  message  forms 
Cardboard  (nonwaxed) 

Chip  board  (cereal  boxes, 
pasta  boxes,  etc.) 

No: 

Food  or  beverage  waste 
Candy  wrappers 
Floor  sweepings 
Nonpaper  packing  material 
Rubber  bands 
Stickers/labels 

Tissue  products  (e.g.,  napkins) 
Vacuum  cleaner  bags 
Paper  ream  wrapping 
Waxed  cardboard 


BOTTLES  AND  CANS** 

Yes: 

Aluminum  cans 
Steel  cans 
Tin  cans 

Bimetal  cans  (such  as  steel  cans 
covered  in  tin) 

Plastic  bottles/containers 
(No.  1 and  No.  2) 

Glass  beverage  bottles 
(all  colors  and  sizes) 

No: 

Liquids  in  bottles 
Yogurt  containers 
Styrofoam  cups  and  packing 
Plastic  bottles  (Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 
and  polyethylene) 

Plastic  bags  and  wrap 
Test  tubes 
Broken  glass 

*Staples  may  be  left  in  paper; 
however,  paper  clips  must  be 
removed. 

**Recyclable  bottles  and  cans 
must  be  emptied  before  placing 
in  a green  container. 


FLORIST 

GROWS 

GREENER 

Do  you  have  some  old 
vases,  baskets  or  ceramics 
cluttering  up  your  cabi- 
nets? Bring  them  in  to 
Ashland  Addison  Florist! 

Located  on  the  Rush  campus  in 
the  Jelke  Building  at  1750  W. 
Harrison  Street,  Ashland 
Addison  has  launched  its  first 
reuse/recycle  campaign  for 
the  Chicago  area.  The  florist 
is  offering  its  customers  an 
opportunity  turn  in  their  old 
vases,  ceramics  and  baskets 
in  exchange  for  free  plants 
and  cash  donations  to  local 
charities. 

Just  bring  in  your  glass,  ceramic 
and  wicker  containers  to  any 
Ashland  Addison  location  in 
July  and  August.  For  every  five 
reusable  containers  brought  in 
at  one  time,  customers  will 
receive  a green  plant,  and  a $3 
donation  will  be  made  on  their 
behalf  to  one  of  the  following 
charities: 

• Rush  University  Medical 
Center 

• Misericordia  Heart  of  Mercy 

• Lynn  Sage  Cancer  Research 
Foundation 

• Children’s  Memorial 
Hospital 

Ashland  Addison  either  will 
reuse  the  containers  for  floral 
arrangements  or  will  recycle 
them.  Donations  to  the  above 
organizations  will  be  made 
in  September  after  the  reuse/ 
recycle  program  is  completed. 

For  more  information  on  this 
program,  or  for  other  store 
locations  and  hours,  visit 
www.ashaddflorist.com  or 
call  (312)  432-1800. 


CARDIAC  SUITE  continued  from  page  1 


heart  defects,”  says  Ziyad  M. 

Hij  azi,  MD,  MPH,  director  of  the 
recently  established  Rush  Center 
for  Congenital  and  Structural 
Heart  Disease.  Hijazi  joined  Rush 
last  September  to  lead  the  center. 
“By  also  being  adaptable  for  surgi- 
cal procedures,  it  allows  us  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  care  in  the 
most  sensitive  manner  possible  for 
patients  with  often  extremely 
fragile  conditions.” 

Hijazi  and  his  team  at  the  Center 
for  Congenital  and  Structural 
Heart  Disease  use  interventional, 
or  nonsurgical,  techniques  to 
repair  heart  defects  in  both  pedi- 
atric and  adult  patients.  These 
interventional  treatments  use 
catheters  threaded  through  blood 
vessels  to  implant  stents,  artificial 
heart  valves  and  patches  for  holes 
in  the  heart.  The  catheters  are 
inserted  through  incisions  so  small 
they  don’t  require  stitches. 

“With  interventional  techniques, 
we’re  able  to  repair  defects  that 
until  a few  years  ago  required  sur- 
gery, which  placed  a great  deal 
of  stress  on  patients,  entailed 
greater  risks  of  infections  and 
other  complications  and  required 
longer  recovery  times,”  Hijazi 
observes. 

The  new  930-square-foot  hybrid 
cardiac  suite,  which  opened  in 
June,  is  a key  component  of  the 
center’s  work.  The  suite  includes 
bi-plane  fluorescopic  x-ray  and 
intravascular  ultrasound 
machines,  which  take  continuous 
real-time  images  that  allow  physi- 
cians to  see  the  progress  of  the 
procedure  taking  place  inside  the 
patient’s  body  and  to  diagnose 
problems.  An  automated  clinical 
resource  management  system  in 
the  suite  stores  the  medication, 
surgical  tools,  medical  devices  and 
implantable  devices,  using  the  lat- 
est radiofrequency  identification 
technology  to  keep  track  of  these 
supplies. 

Some  patients  require  surgery  as 
well  as  interventional  treatment. 


For  example, 
infant  patients 
have  blood  vessels 
that  are  too  nar- 
row for  the  use  of 
catheters,  and  sur- 
gery is  needed  to 
open  the  chest 
cavity  and  implant 
the  corrective 
materials  (eight 
out  of  1 ,000  babies 
are  bom  with 
heart  defects). 

Or  in  some  cases, 
interventional  pro- 
cedures might  be 
used  to  close  a hole 
in  a patient’s  heart, 
followed  by  surgery 
to  enlarge  a pul- 
monary artery. 


As  a result,  patients  at  Rush  who 
need  both  interventional  and  sur- 
gical procedures  won’t  need  to  be 
moved  from  room  to  room,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  hospitals.  Not 
having  to  move  the  patient  to 
another  location,  administer  anes- 
thesia a second  time  or  wait  to 


“The  interventional  team  and 
surgical  team  can  work  simul- 
taneously,” Amin  adds.  “We  can 
use  our  expertise  in  interven- 
tional cardiology,  and  the  sur- 
geons can  use  their  expertise.  It 
will  be  the  best  possible  scenario 
for  the  patient.”  • 


schedule  a second  procedure  is 
all  to  the  benefit  of  the  patients. 

“Now,  if  we  know  the  patient  will 
require  part  surgery,  part  inter- 
vention, the  physicians 
can  do  it  all  here  in  one  visit,” 
observes  Zahid  Amin,  MD, 
director  of  the  hybrid  cardiac 
suite  and  professor  of  pediatric 
cardiology,  whom  Hijazi  recruited 
to  Rush  this  January  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska/ 
Creighton  University  at 
Children’s  Hospital  of  Omaha. 
“It’s  a way  of  simplifying  patient 
care  to  minimize  complications, 
reduce  hospital  stays  and  recov- 
ery times  and  achieve  the  best 
outcomes. 


To  optimize  care 
for  these  patients, 
the  hybrid  suite  is 
equipped  with  all 
the  instruments, 
sutures  and  other 
supplies  needed  for 
open  heart  surgery  in  addition  to 
having  everything  needed  for 
interventional  procedures.  The 
suite  also  is  large  enough  to 
accommodate  specialized  equip- 
ment that  can  be  brought  from 
the  neighboring  operating  rooms, 
such  as  a cardiac  bypass  machine. 
There  are  even  two  sets  of  light- 
ing — one  for  diagnosis  and  inter- 
ventional care,  and  another  to 
provide  the  high  intensity,  shad- 
owless  light  needed  for  surgery. 


“If  physicians  decide  another 
procedure  is  needed,  even  surgery, 
the  suite  can  be  converted  into  an 
operating  room  and  the  surgical 
team  can  be  assembled  there,” 

Hij  azi  says. 
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: BRINGS  LOCAL 
RE  GRANT 


As  patient  care  technician  on  8 South  Atrium,  Roger  Ford  helps  patients  and  families  every  day.  But  his 
canno  work  doesn't  end  when  he  leaves  Rush.  It  extends  beyond  the  Medical  Center  when  he  volunteers 
at  Emmaus  House,  a shelter  and  counseling  center  for  male  prostitutes  in  Chicago's  Uptown  neighbor- 
hood. Emmons  House's  goal:  to  get  young  men  with  HIV  off  the  street.  Ford  counsels  these  young  men, 
helping  them  overcome  the  stigma  attached  with  HIV  and  prostitution,  as  well  as  teaching  them  the 
importance  of  taking  medication  and  staying  healthy. 

Ford  recently  applied  for  and  received  a You  Care  grant  from  the  Medical  Center.  These  $1,000  grants  are 
given  to  support  a Rush  employee's  volunteer  efforts  with  a not-for-profit  human  services  organization. 
Ford's  You  Care  grant  will  be  used  to  help  feed  and  transport  the  men  who  are  recovering  at  Emmaus 
House. 

"It's  very  inspirational,"  says  Ford,  who's  been  volunteering  at  Emmaus  House  for  three  years.  "We  help 
these  men  get  back  into  society  — to  get  a job,  find  a place  to  live  and  get  the  proper  medical  attention 
needed  for  HIV  patients." 

For  more  information  on  applying  for  a You  Care  grant,  please  contact  Human  Resources  at  ext.  2-5916. 


Rush  Helps  to  Search  for  Alzheimer’s 
and  Parkinson's  Disease  Treatments 


Providing  the  best  possible  patient 
care  is  at  the  heart  of  what  Rush  does 
each  and  every  day.  Part  of  that  mis- 
sion is  the  search  for  new  cures  and 
treatments  for  disease.  The  Medical 
Center's  participation  in  two  recent 
studies  shows  how  Rush  is  setting  the 
course  of  patient  care  for  the  future. 
One  study  is  testing  a vaccine  that 
potentially  could  slow  the  progression 
of  Alzheimer's  disease,  while  the  sec- 
ond study  is  examining  whether  a 
cell-based  therapy  can  ease  the 
symptoms  of  Parkinson's  disease. 

Rush  Studies  Vaccine  for 
Alzheimer's  Disease 

Afflicting  24  million  people  worldwide, 
Alzheimer's  is  a degenerative  and  ter- 
minal disease,  and  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  dementia.  Short-term  memory 
loss  is  an  early  symptom  of  the  disease. 
Over  time,  patients  experience  confu- 
sion, anger,  mood  swings,  language 
breakdown,  long-term  memory  loss 
and  general  withdrawal.  The  disease's 
duration  can  last  from  five  to  20  years. 

The  Medical  Center  is  one  of  a number 
of  sites  across  North  America  and 
Europe  participating  in  the  first  human 
subject  clinical  trial  of  a vaccine  against 
a specific  peptide  that  appears  to  be 
involved  in  the  development  of 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

The  goal  of  the  study  is  to  determine  a 
safe  and  tolerabie  dose  of  the  experi- 
mental Alzheimer's  disease  vaccine.  The 


study  also  will  evaluate  the  strength 
of  the  vaccine's  desired  effect  on  the 
immune  system. 

All  humans  produce  this  type  of  pep- 
tide, known  as  AB  peptide.  A peptide  is 
a compound  containing  two  or  more 
amino  acids  in  which  the  carboxyl 
group  of  one  acid  is  linked  to  the  amino 
group  of  the  other.  One  of  the  main 
theories  about  the  cause  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  is  that  these  peptides  form 
toxic  masses  that  injure  brain  cells. 
Researchers  are  trying  to  reduce  these 
toxic  masses  in  the  brain  by  having  the 
body  develop  an  immune  reaction  to 
the  peptides. 

"While  treatments  currently  exist  to 
control  the  symptoms  of  Alzheimer's 
disease,  researchers  have  been  continu- 
ing to  look  for  new  ways  to  slow  the 
progression  of  the  disease,"  says  Raj 
Shah,  MD,  medical  director  of  the  Rush 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Center  and  princi- 
pal investigator  at  Rush  for  this  study. 

Looking  to  Cell-Based  Therapy 
to  Ease  Symptoms  of 
Parkinson's  Disease 
Equally  important  is  the  work  Rush  is 
doing  with  cell-based  therapy  for  treat- 
ing patients  with  Parkinson's  disease. 
Roy  A.  E.  Bakay,  MD,  neurosurgeon, 
along  with  researchers  from  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta,  found  that  a new 
cell  therapy  can  improve  the  symptoms 
in  patients  with  moderate  to  advanced 
Parkinson's  disease. 


Parkinson's  disease  is  a progressive 
brain  disorder  that  affects  a person's 
motor  skills,  which  worsen  as  the  dis- 
ease advances.  Early  in  the  disease, 
there  is  a loss  of  brain  cells  that  produce 
the  chemical  dopamine.  Normally, 
dopamine  operates  in  a delicate  balance 
with  other  neurotransmitters  to  help 
coordinate  the  millions  of  nerve  and 
muscle  cells  involved  in  movement. 
Without  enough  dopamine,  this  balance 
is  disrupted,  resulting  in  tremor  (trem- 
bling in  the  hands,  arms,  legs  and  jaw); 
rigidity  (stiffness  of  the  limbs);  slowness 
of  movement;  and  impaired  balance 
and  coordination. 

In  this  therapy,  known  as  Spheramine 
therapy,  cultures  of  certain  types  of 
cells  found  in  the  back  of  the  eye  are 
implanted  in  the  brain.  These  cells  then 
produce  a synthetic  substance  that's 
converted  to  dopamine  in  the  brain, 
which  helps  regulate  movement  and 
emotion. 

A pilot  study  initiated  at  Emory 
University  Hospital  by  Bakay  followed  six 
patients  with  moderate  to  advanced 
Parkinson's  disease  to  investigate  the 
safety,  tolerability  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Spheramine  implantation.  The  full 
patient  group  has  been  evaluated  for 
four  years,  and  several  patients  have 
been  monitored  for  six  years. 

Bakay  and  his  team  reported  that 
patients  who  received  this  therapy 
experienced  long-term  improvement 


or  stabilization  of  symptoms,  main- 
tained for  a minimum  of  four  years 
after  cells  were  implanted  in  the  brain. 
No  serious  adverse  events  were  report- 
ed. The  research  team  presented  these 
findings  at  the  American  Association  of 
Neurological  Surgeons'  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago  on  April  28. 

"The  results  of  this  study  are  very 
encouraging  — Spheramine  is  well  tol- 
erated through  four  years  of  follow-up, 
and  improvement  in  Parkinson's  symp- 
toms is  sustained,"  Bakay  reports.  • 


MATCH  DAY,  COMMENCEMENT: 


ONE  CHAPTER  ENDS,  ANOTHER  BEGINS 


(Left  to  right)  Nina  Callaway,  Juhee  Kim  and  Eden  Tsyhaye  are  happy  to 
show  their  residency  matches . 


Smiles,  hugs  and  cheers  marked  the  annual  Match  Day  gathering  at  the 
Robert  W.  Sessions  house  on  March  20,  when  residencies  were  announced 
for  the  126  fourth-year  students  at  Rush  Medical  College.  The  residency 
matches  were  determined  hy  the  National  Residency  Matching  Program, 
which  matches  fourth-year  students  at  medical  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  with  residency  programs  across  the  country. 

During  their  residencies,  doctors  acquire  additional  knowledge  and  skill 
in  a medical  specialty  area  hy  providing  care  to  patients  under  the  super- 
vision of  more  experienced  physicians.  This  year’s  graduating  class  will 
conduct  their  residencies  in  19  specialties  in  27  states,  with  nearly  half  the 
class  joining  programs  in  Illinois.  Twenty-five  students  will  continue  their 
training  at  Rush,  while  other  students  will  he  placed  in  residency  programs 
at  such  institutions  as  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Duke  University, 

Vanderbilt  University,  Yale-New 
Haven  Hospital  and  the  Mayo 
School  of  Graduate  Medical 
Education. 

These  residencies  began  following 
the  June  14  Rush  University  com- 
mencement ceremony.  More  than 
300  students  in  the  Rush  medical 
and  graduate  colleges  and  the  col- 
leges of  nursing  and  health  sciences 
received  their  degrees  during  the 
ceremony,  held  at  the  UIC 
Pavilion.  In  all,  the  Rush  University 
class  of  2008  includes  more  than 
500  students,  some  of  whom 
received  their  degrees  earlier  in  the 
academic  year.  Congratulations  to 
the  class  of  2008,  and  best  wishes 
for  the  future! 


Rush  students  attending  commence - 
ment  at  the  UIC  Pavilion  in  June. 


RUSH  COLLABORATES  WITH  THE  LOOKINGGLASS  THEATRE  FOR  A SPECIAL  PERFORMANCE 


The  memories  of  seniors  living  at 
Rush's  Johnston  R.  Bowman  (JRB) 
Health  Center  were  brought  to  life  by 
the  Lookingglass  Theatre  Young 
Ensemble  during  a special  performance 
on  April  24  in  the  Armour  Academic 
Center.  More  than  100  people  attended 
the  original  production,  "Stories  from 
the  Attic,"  which  ensemble  members 
based  on  their  interviews  with  JRB 
patients.  The  ensemble  also  performed 
the  play  at  the  Lookingglass  Theatre  to 
sold-out  crowds. 

Preparation  for  the  performance  turned 
out  to  be  a touching  and  therapeutic 
experience  for  the  patients  and  young 
thespians.  Ensemble  members,  eight  to 


18  years  of  age,  met  with  10  residents 
on  three  occasions  to  discuss  current 
events,  politics,  religion  and  the  mili- 
tary. The  ensemble  asked  the  residents 
questions  about  their  memories  of 
childhood,  growing  up  and  aging, 
which  helped  them  examine  how 
memories  and  experiences  influence 
perceptions  of  current  events  and 
how  aging  affects  each  generation. 

"The  whole  audience,  JRB  residents 
especially,  was  just  mesmerized,"  says 
Dana  Bright,  coordinator  of  community 
health  for  the  older  adult  programs  at 
Rush.  "There  was  laughter,  and  there 
were  tears.  It's  an  understatement  to 
say  the  audience  loved  it." 


A member  of  the  Lookingglass  Theatre  Young  Ensemble  performs  a scene  from 
“Stories  from  the  Attic.” 
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NEW  HIGH-TECH  TOOLS  ADVANCE  RUSH  RESEARCH 

Donor's  Gift  Funds  Acquisition  of  Powerful  New  Technology 


To  do  a job  right,  a person 
needs  the  right  tools.  For 
researchers  at  Rush,  those 
tools  include  advanced  scientific 
equipment,  and  obtaining 
that  equipment  requires  a 
major  financial  commitment. 

Thanks  to  a Rush  donor's  generous 
bequest,  four  Medical  Center 
researchers  recently  were  able  to 
acquire  state-of-the-art  equipment 
that  greatly  has  increased  their  ability 
to  investigate  complex  medical  ques- 
tions. These  new  high-tech  tools  also 
are  making  Rush  a center  for  research 
collaborations  with  the  medical  science 
community  throughout  Chicago. 

Established  with  a $1.8  million  estate 
gift,  the  Lillian  K.  Hasterlik  Family 
Memorial  Fund  for  Medical  Research 
helped  support  the  purchase  of  new 
research  equipment  for  Jeffrey  Borgia, 
PhD,  co-director  of  the  Rush  Biomarkers 
and  Proteomics  Core;  Eduardo  Rios, 
PhD,  director  of  the  Section  of  Cellular 
Signaling  in  the  Department  of 
Molecular  Biophysics  and  Physiology; 
Glenn  Stebbins,  PhD,  associate  profes- 
sor of  the  Department  of  Neurological 
Sciences;  and  Rick  Sumner,  PhD,  the 
Mary  Lou  Bell  McGrew  Presidential 
Professor  for  Medical  Research  and 
chairperson  of  the  Department  of 
Anatomy  and  Cell  Biology. 


In  all,  $756,000  in  grants  for  equip- 
ment purchases  was  awarded  to  the 
four  researchers,  who  submitted  pro- 
posals for  their  funding  that  were 
evaluated  by  a subcommittee  of 
Rush's  Scientific  Leadership  Council  in 
a competitive  process.  The  council  is  a 
representative  body  of  research  faculty 
members  from  across  Rush  University 
that  works  to  sustain  an  optimal 
research  environment  at  Rush.  Ted 
Oegema,  PhD,  professor  and  chairper- 
son, biochemistry,  chaired  the  council 
subcommittee,  leading  a group  of  sen- 
ior scientists  that  reviewed  the  pro- 
posals. The  council  will  use  Hasterlik 
funds  to  make  additional  grants  for 
equipment  to  researchers  at  Rush  over 
the  next  two  years. 

"In  science  today,  our  ability  to 
answer  new  questions  in  many  areas 
is  driven  by  technological  develop- 
ment," observes  James  Mulshine,  MD, 
Rush  University's  associate  provost  for 
research.  "The  Hasterlik  gift  has  pro- 
vided us  with  an  exceptional  opportu- 
nity to  keep  pace  with  these  develop- 
ments and  to  equip  scientists  at  Rush 
to  do  absolutely  front-line  research. 
Therese  Hasterlik,  whose  bequest 
established  this  memorial  fund  as  a 
legacy  to  her  family,  obviously  had  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  advance- 
ment of  medicine  through  research, 
and  we  are  very  grateful  for  her 
support." 


Mass  Spectrometer,  Liquid 
Chromatographer  Enhance 
Hunt  for  Cancer  Indicators 

By  the  time  most  people  with  non- 
small cell  lung  cancer  are  diagnosed 
with  the  disease,  it's  often  too  late  to 
save  their  lives.  Borgia's  research  has 
identified  proteins  that,  if  found  in  the 
bloodstream,  are  indicators  of  cancer. 
Using  this  information,  a simple  blood 
test  in  conjunction  with  new  imaging 
techniques  may  allow  for  earlier  detec- 
tion of  the  disease  and  greatly  improve 
a patient's  chance  of  survival. 

Now  he's  trying  to  find  more  of  these 
protein  indicators,  known  as  biomark- 
ers, as  well  as  proteins  that  indicate 
the  stage  of  the  cancer  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  a patient  responding  well  to 
different  kinds  of  treatments.  "If  we 
can  identify  more  of  these  biomarkers, 
we  can  better  predict  the  most  optimal 
therapy  for  the  patients,"  Borgia  says. 

To  help  him  with  this  pursuit,  Borgia 
received  $277,000  in  Hasterlik  funding 
to  acquire  tools  to  identify  the  bio- 
markers — a multidimensional  high- 
performance  liquid  chromatography 
system  and  a high-resolution  mass 
spectrometer.  The  Hasterlik  grant 
covered  about  half  the  cost  of  this 
acquisition,  with  the  balance  of  the 
funds  being  provided  as  part  of  a col- 
laborative agreement  Borgia  has  with 
the  equipments'  manufacturer. 


The  liquid  chromatography  system  sepa- 
rates the  various  components  found  in 
each  blood  sample  so  they  can  be  exam- 
ined more  easily.  The  mass  spectrometer 
— which  analyzes  samples  by  measuring 
their  mass  — then  identifies  the  type  of 
proteins  in  each  sample.  Using  this  infor- 
mation, Borgia  can  correlate  the  pres- 
ence of  the  specific  proteins  with  existing 
clinical  data  about  the  donor  whose 
blood  is  being  analyzed. 

"We  look  for  differences  in  the  protein 
composition  between  a healthy  person 
and  the  cancer  patient.  When  there's  a 
difference,  we  can  point  to  a specific 
protein  and  say  it's  unique  to  cancer," 
he  explains.  "Ultimately,  we  are  striving 
for  a new  means  to  diagnose  and  treat 
patients  based  on  their  unique  molecular 
profiles." 

In  addition  to  Borgia's  research,  this  new 
equipment  is  being  used  by  researchers 
at  Rush  in  the  departments  of  anatomy, 
immunology,  neurology,  pathology  and 
pharmacology  who  are  looking  for  bio- 
markers to  understand  the  mechanisms 
of  disease.  Rush  also  is  making  the 
equipment  available  to  members  of  the 
Chicago  Biomedical  Consortium,  which 
includes  researchers  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago  (UIC)  and  Northwestern 
University.  The  consortium's  facility 
on  the  UIC  campus  recently  was 
devastated  in  a fire. 
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"We've  been  able  to  assist  our  col- 
leagues both  inside  and  outside  of 
Rush,"  Borgia  says.  "This  equipment 
will  go  a long  way  to  establish  Rush  as 
a leader  when  it  comes  to  instrumenta- 
tion for  conducing  molecular  analysis." 

Confocai  Microscope  Captures 
Muscle  Signals  in  Action 

Whether  it's  squeezing  a blood  pres- 
sure pump  or  making  a surgical  inci- 
sion, every  muscle  motion  results  from 
a neurological  signal.  Researchers  in 
the  Section  of  Cellular  Signaling  study 
this  signaling  process  and  how  it  goes 
awry  in  cases  of  diseases  such  as  car- 
diac failure  and  Lou  Gehrig's  disease. 

Hasterlik  funding  is  helping  this  team 
acquire  a new  confocai  microscope,  a 
powerful  tool  for  examining  the  signal- 
ing process.  Confocai  microscopes  use 
fluorescent  light  to  illuminate  a tiny 
point  in  the  sample  being  studied, 
imaging  each  point  at  a rate  of  about 
700  pictures  a second.  "We  are  imag- 
ing a single  section  inside  a cell. 

We  can  see  single  molecules,  and 
we  can  detect  extremely  fast  events," 
Rios  says. 

While  all  confocai  microscopes  use  a 
scanner  to  illuminate  samples  and  cap- 
ture their  images,  Rush's  microscope  is 
one  of  only  three  in  the  United  States 
that  includes  a second  scanner,  which 
uses  its  light  to  stimulate  cells.  "It's  like 
a finger  we  can  use  to  prick  the  cell, 
while  we  use  the  other  scanner  to 
evaluate  the  result,"  Rios  explains. 

This  capability  will  enhance  the  sec- 
tion's study  of  the  role  calcium  plays  in 
the  signaling  process.  "We  essentially 
can  evaluate  what  calcium  does  in 
specific  spots,"  Rios  says.  "We  can 


monitor  how  it  works,  when  it  works 
well,  and  how  it  works  in  disease, 
and  we  can  better  understand  the 
disease  defect." 

Hasterlik  funding  provided  $250,000 
of  the  $750,000  cost  of  the  confocai 
microscope,  with  the  rest  coming  from 
a grant  from  the  National  Center  for 
Research  Resources,  one  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH). 

"The  availability  of  the  Hasterlik 
matching  funds  probably  put  our 
NIH  proposal  over  the  top,"  Rios 
says.  "It  showed  that  Rush  and  the 
research  community  here  were  highly 
committed  to  this  endeavor." 

Powerful  Computer  Cluster 
Enhances  Analysis  of  Medical 
Imaging 

As  the  power  of  medical  imaging 
technology  increases,  the  amount  of 
computer  power  needed  to  process 
these  images  increases,  too.  With 
$134,000  in  Hasterlik  funding, 
Stebbins  acquired  1 1 high-powered 
computers  that  researchers  in  neurol- 
ogy and  orthopedics  are  using  to 
work  with  the  images  generated 
by  their  studies. 

These  researchers  are  conducting 
studies  using  MRI,  which  maps  the 
structure  of  the  brain  and  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  functional  MRI, 
which  visualizes  parts  of  the  brain 
that  are  active  during  a given  task. 

The  neurology  researchers  are  using 
this  imaging  to  examine  the  effects 
on  the  brain  of  Alzheimer's  disease, 
Parkinson's  disease,  HIV  and  multiple 
sclerosis,  while  the  orthopedics 
studies  are  looking  for  ways  to 
identify  early  damage  to  tendons 


and  ligaments  before  they  become 
full-blown  injuries. 

It  makes  for  a lot  of  pictures:  A 10- 
minute  MRI  scan  alone  will  generate 
about  2,500  images.  In  addition  to 
boasting  a total  of  10.5  trillion  bytes  of 
memory  to  handle  the  massive  amounts 
of  data  being  generated,  these  Apple 
computers  allow  the  researchers  to 
run  multiple  operating  systems  simul- 
taneously, which  speeds  up  the  time 
needed  to  process  images. 

The  new  computers  also  have  made  it 
possible  for  new  collaboration  between 
the  six  neurology  labs  that  are  using 
them.  "This  equipment  has  allowed  us 
to  share  our  experiences  and  our  tech- 
niques across  these  labs,  which  we've 
never  done  before.  We're  able  to  help 
each  other  in  developing  new  tech- 
niques because  of  the  insights  each 
lab  has,"  Stebbins  says. 

Upgraded  CT  Scanner  Gets 
Down  to  the  Bone 
As  anyone  who's  bought  a personal 
computer  knows,  what's  state-of-the-art 
technology  today  can  become  obsolete 
within  a few  years.  That  kind  of  rapid 
change  had  become  a challenge  for 
researchers  in  anatomy  and  cell  biology, 
who  acquired  a microcomputed  tomog- 
raphy machine  in  2002  with  funding 
from  the  NIH. 

"The  machine  was  working  fine,  but  we 
really  needed  an  upgrade.  When  you 
have  this  equipment,  you  generate  a 
tremendous  amount  of  data,"  says 
Sumner.  He  received  $95,000  in 
Hasterlik  funding  toward  that  upgrade. 

The  CT  machine  is  used  to  image  small 
specimens,  such  as  a piece  of  bone. 
These  specimens,  which  are  up  to  2 ]h 


inches  in  length  at  most,  are  placed  in 
the  machine,  which  is  a metal  box 
about  the  size  of  a large  picnic  cooler. 

The  scanner  can  produce  high- 
resolution  images  of  objects  as  small 
as  1/1 6th  the  diameter  of  a human 
hair.  Sumner  and  his  colleagues  are 
using  it  to  examine  the  fit  of  metal 
implants  in  bones,  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  bone  material  and  the  per- 
formance of  novel  materials  used  to 
regenerate  bone.  "You  get  a really 
good  understanding  of  what  hap- 
pens to  the  bone  and  the  bone  archi- 
tecture when  the  gene  is  altered," 
Sumner  says. 

The  Hasterlik  funding  also  paid  for 
a new  computer  and  a data  storage 
device  that  are  greatly  speeding  the 
research  process.  Researchers  in 
anatomy  and  cell  biology  currently  are 
conducting  an  NIH-supported  study  of 
a new  method  for  improving  how 
implants  are  fixed  to  bones,  using  120 
bone  samples.  "It  easily  could  have 
taken  us  a year.  Now  we  can  analyze 
it  in  a month,"  Sumner  says. 

Like  his  Rush  colleagues  who  received 
Hasterlik  funding,  Sumner  has  found 
that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
the  new  equipment  is  the  collabora- 
tion it  has  made  possible.  His  lab  has 
begun  working  with  researchers  in 
Rush's  departments  of  orthopedic 
surgery,  pediatrics,  rheumatology, 
biochemistry  and  pharmacology,  as 
well  with  faculty  at  UIC,  Loyola 
University  and  the  Field  Museum. 

"We  have  state-of-the-art  equipment 
for  performing  scientific  experiments," 
Sumner  says.  "It  provides  a basis 
for  interaction  with  a lot  of  other 
people."  • 
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RUSH  APPRENTICESHIP  STARTS 
STUDENT  ON  RESEARCH  PATH 


Rush  reaches  out  to  the  community 
in  many  ways,  but  often  times,  it's 
through  one  person  at  a time.  In  this 
case,  that  person  is  Flavian  Brown, 
a student  who  got  his  first  taste  of 
scientific  research  at  Rush. 

A graduate  of  Hyde  Park  Academy  on 
Chicago's  South  Side,  Brown  spent 
the  summers  of  2004  and  2005  par- 
ticipating in  Rush's  minority  high 
school  student  summer  research 
apprenticeship.  Sponsored  by  Rush 
Medical  College's  Department  of 
Biochemistry  with  funding  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
apprenticeship  program  enrolls  five  to 
eight  Chicago  Public  School  students 
in  order  to  expose  them  to  scientific 
research  and  increase  their  scientific 
knowledge.  Brown  worked  in  the 
Thonar/Lenz  laboratory,  which  con- 
ducts research  on  osteoarthritis  and 
intervertebral  disc  disease. 


Brown  now  is  about  to  begin  his  senior 
year  at  Carleton  College  in  Northfield, 
Minnesota,  where  he's  studying  biology 
and  chemistry.  He  spent  the  summer  of 
2007  conducting  cancer  research  in 
Harvard  University's  Department  of 
Chemical  Biology  on  a Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Institute  Fellowship. 

He  worked  in  a laboratory  at  the  Eli 
and  Edythe  Broad  Institute,  a colla- 
boration between  Harvard  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Afterward,  Brown  studied  in  England 
at  the  University  of  Sussex. 

Brown  credits  Rush  with  providing  him 
with  his  first  real  exposure  to  scientific 
research.  "My  time  in  the  Thonar/Lenz 
lab  opened  my  eyes  up  to  a world  I 
had  never  seen  before  and  introduced 
me  to  a field  that  is  now  a very  integral 
part  of  my  life,"  he  says.  "I  will  always 
be  grateful  to  Rush  for  the  opportunity 
it  provided  me." 


RUSH  TRANSFORMATION: 


CLEARING  THE  WAY 


Transformation  Extends 
Underground 

Much  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
three  new  buildings  currently  under 
construction  as  part  of  the  Rush 
Transformation  — and  for  good 
reason.  These  new  facilities,  which 
include  the  East  Tower,  an  orthopedic 
ambulatory  building  and  a new  park- 
ing garage/central  power  plant,  will 
help  redefine  our  campus  with  state- 
of-the-art  design  and  technology. 

The  transformation  also  will  include 
some  exciting  developments  under- 
neath the  campus,  particularly  the 
addition  of  a new  materials  manage- 
ment system  that  includes  an  under- 
ground supply  tunnel.  This  tunnel  will 
begin  at  the  new  loading  dock 
entrance  near  the  southeast  corner  of 
Flournoy  and  Paulina  streets  and 
extend  underneath  the  new  orthope- 
dic ambulatory  building  and  Harrison 
Street.  The  underground  supply  tunnel 
will  connect  the  East  Tower  to  the 
rest  of  the  campus.  By  sending  sup- 
plies underground,  it  will  be  easier  for 
patients,  visitors,  employees  and  stu- 
dents to  move  around  the  campus. 

Harrison  Street  Detour 
To  accommodate  construction  of 
this  tunnel,  Harrison  Street  has  been 


temporarily  rerouted,  becoming  one 
way  between  Ashland  Avenue  and 
Paulina  Street.  A lot  of  thought  and 
planning  went  into  this  decision,  and 
staff  continue  to  work  diligently  to  min- 
imize disruptions.  The  project  is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  communicat- 
ing with  our  patients  about  the  changes 
on  our  campus.  To  learn  more,  log  on 
to  the  Rush  Transformation  portal  at 
http://rushportal.rush.edu,  scroll  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page  and  go  to 
the  Facilities  Update  archives. 

Building  Demolition  Marks 
Another  Step  Forward 

The  Marshall  Field  IV  building  recently 
was  demolished,  marking  another  major 
step  forward  in  Rush's  transformation  of 
our  campus.  The  building's  former  loca- 
tion at  1720  W.  Polk  Street  currently  is 
being  used  for  valet  parking  for  patients 
and  visitors.  Marshall  Field  IV  most 
recently  housed  the  Rush  Day  School, 
Rush  Day  Hospital  and  Department  of 
Psychiatry  Outpatient  Clinical  Services. 
All  of  these  programs  have  been  relo- 
cated to  the  Rush  West  Campus  build- 
ing at  2150  W.  Harrison  Street.  • 

Questions. ? Send  them  to 
faahties_questions@rush.edu. 


Demolition  work  on  the  Marshall  Field  IV  Building. 


RUSH  HEALTH  FAIR  PROVIDES 
SERVICES  TO  UNDERSERVED 
CHICAGO  COMMUNITIES 

Rush  University  Medical  Center's  fourth  annual  "Spring 
Into  Health  and  Fitness  Fair"  took  place  on  May  17  at  the 
Chicago  Christian  Industrial  League  (CCIL),  located  on 
Chicago's  near  west  side. 

Rush  University’s  student-run,  volunteer  organization  RU  Caring,  which 
provides  health  care  to  underserved  communities,  and  the  Medical 
Center’s  healthy  aging  program,  Rush  Generations,  partnered  with  CCIL 
and  other  organizations  to  offer  Chicago  residents  free  health  services. 

More  than  300  people  came  to  the  event  to  receive  free  health  screen- 
ings for  chronic  diseases  like  diabetes,  hypertension  and  asthma;  school 
physicals;  immunizations;  services  for  older  adults;  dental  services;  vision 
screenings;  rapid  HIV  testing;  health  education  services;  nutritional/obe- 
sity  counseling;  and  referrals  to  free  clinics  as  needed.  More  than  400 
volunteers,  including  students,  faculty  members,  physicians  and 
nurses  from  Rush  provided  the  screenings  and  physicals. 

“RU  Caring  and  the  health  fair  are  key  components  of  the  community 
benefits  Rush  offers  annually  to  people  in  need  from  the  West  Side  and 
greater  Chicago  area,”  says  Sharon  D.  Gates,  MA,  director  of  Rush 


Rush  first-year  medical  student  Jason  Satz  meets  with  a visitor  at  the  Spring 
Into  Health  and  Fitness  Fair. 

University  Community  Services.  “With  RU  Caring,  not  only  are  our 
nursing  and  medical  students  getting  hands-on  leadership  experience  in 
the  community,  but  they  are  witnessing  firsthand  the  impact  that  they 
can  make  as  health  professionals.”  • 


Shawna  Pringle,  RN,  poses  with  one  of  Cebu  City’s  newest  residents. 


RUSH  NURSE 
TRAVELS  TO 
THE  PHILIPPINES 
FOR  MEDICAL 
MISSION 

Shawna  Pringle,  RN,  traveled  to 
the  Philippines  last  winter  to 
help  care  for  patients  in  Cebu 
City  in  the  Philippines.  Pringle 
works  in  Rush's  New  Life  Family 
Center  on  6 Kellogg,  which  pro- 
vides ante-  and  postpartum  and 
general  nursery  care.  Pringle 
worked  at  Sacred  Heart  Hospital 
with  80  other  medical  volunteers 
from  all  over  the  country  on 
behalf  of  the  Philippine 
Minnesota  Medical  Association 
(PMMA).  She  became  affiliated 
with  PMMA  when  she  was  a 
nurse  in  Minnesota  and  was  a 
part  of  the  association’s  medical 
mission  in  2004. 

In  the  Philippines,  75  percent  of 
the  population  has  no  insurance 
coverage.  Of  that  percentage,  90 
percent  can’t  afford  medical 
care.  And  for  most,  receiving 
preventive  health  care  is  low  on 


the  financial  priority  list;  people 
would  rather  spend  their  money 
on  immediate  needs  like  food, 
clothes  and  transportation. 

During  the  mission,  Pringle 
worked  in  postoperative  care, 
helping  patients  recover  from 
operations  ranging  from  facial 
reconstruction  (e.g.,  cleft  palates 
and  lips)  to  gynecological  proce- 
dures (e.g.,  tumor,  cyst,  thyroid 
and  hernia  removals  and  hys- 
terectomies). The  volunteer  team 
performed  approximately  50  oper- 
ations in  one  week,  which  is  typi- 


cally what  the  hospital  per- 
forms in  one  month. 

Sacred  Heart  Hospital  and 
Cebu  City’s  university  spon- 
sored the  group’s  food,  lodging 
and  transportation  in  exchange 
for  their  time,  expertise  and 
the  medical  equipment  and 
medications  they  brought  for 
the  procedures. 

Pringle  plans  to  travel  with 
PMMA  on  its  next  medical 
mission  in  2010  to  Bacolod 
on  the  Philippine  island  of 
Negros.  • 


( 5AVE  MONEY  ON 
COFFEE  OR  STAY 
COOL  WITH  A 
SMOOTHIE 

You  can  receive  a 20  per- 
cent discount  on  coffee  if 
you  bring  your  own, 
reusable  12-  or  16-ounce 
coffee  cup  to  In  a Rush, 
located  in  the  main  cafe- 
teria, or  Remedies  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Jelke  Building.  You'll  save  money  on 
coffee  while  helping  Rush  go  green  by 
reducing  our  use  of  disposable  coffee 
cups.  For  more  information  about  Rush's 
recycling  efforts,  please  see  the  story  on 
page  one,  visit  the  Rush  intranet  at 
http://iris.rush.edu/osd/recycling.html  or 
e-mail  the  recycling  committee  at 
Rush_Recycles@rush.edu. 

In  a Rush  and  Remedies  also  offer 
smoothies  if  you're  looking  for  something 
cold,  refreshing  and 
fruity  to  help  beat 
the  summer  heat. 

Choose  from  mango 
peach,  mixed  berry  or 
strawberry  banana. 

The  smoothies  are 
made  with  all  natural 
ingredients  — just 
real  fruit,  yogurt  and  ice. 

Cool  off  with  one  for  only  $3.75. 


RUSH  PEOPLE 


APPOINTMENTS 

The  U S.  Government  Accountability  Office 
■ms  appo  "ted  Petei  Butler,  MHSA,  execu- 
tive v ce  president  and  chief  operating 
officer,  to  the  Medicare  Payment  Advisory 
commission  (MedPAC).  Butler  will  serve 
on  the  commission  until  2011.  MedPAC  is 
an  independent  federal  body  established 
in  1097  to  analyze  access  to  care,  cost, 
quality  of  care  and  other  issues  affecting 
Medicare. 

FLs'"  has  appointed  Jose  C.  Mendez,  MD, 
transplant  cardiologist,  the  medical 
co-director  of  the  Advanced  Heart  Failure, 
Heart  Transplant  and  Mechanical 
Circulatory  Support  Program.  Mendez, 
a noted  expert  in  the  management  of 
advanced  heart  failure,  joins  Rush  from 
Aurora-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center  in 
Milwaukee,  where  he  served  as  the 
medical  administrative  director  of  heart 
transplantation  since  October  2004. 

Barbara  Pisani,  DO,  has  been  appointed 
as  the  other  co-director  of  the 
program. Pisani  comes  to  Rush  from  St. 
Luke's  Medical  Center  in  Milwaukee,  where 
she  was  associate  medical  director  of  the 
Heart  Transplant  Team.  Pisani  and  Mendez 
will  work  with  other  Rush  specialists  to 
advance  the  care  of  patients  with  heart 
failure  and  cardiac  transplant. 

Rush  has  appointed  Wendy  Stark-Riemer, 
MHA,  as  the  new  service  line  and  program 
administrator  for  orthopedics,  bone  and 
joint.  Stark-Riemer  previously  worked  in 
strategic  planning,  where  she  collaborated 
with  physicians  and  service  line  administra- 
tors in  facilitating  the  strategic  planning 
process,  including  development  of  vision 
statements,  capital  budgets  and  growth 
projections.  Her  new  role  involves  collabo- 
rating with  orthopedic  surgeons  and  hospi- 
tal administration  in  areas  such  as  periop- 
erative services,  nursing  and  supply  chain  in 
order  to  improve  processes  and  outcomes. 

Rachel  Thomas,  MBA,  BSN,  RN,  CNN,  has 
joined  Rush  as  service  line  administrator  for 
solid  organ  transplant.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Medical  Center,  Thomas  was  with  Penn 
State  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  in 
Hershey,  Pa.,  where  she  was  the  transplant 
administrator. 

The  American  Society  of  Neurophysiological 
Monitoring  (ASNM),  recently  elected  J. 
Richard  Toleikis,  PhD,  associate  professor, 
Department  of  Anesthesiology,  and  director 
of  Neurophysiological  Intraoperative 
Monitoring,  as  its  president-elect.  Toleikis 
will  sen/e  his  term  as  president  from  May 
2009  through  May  2010.  He  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  ASNM  board  and  recently 
served  as  program  chair  of  this  year's 
ASNM  annual  meeting,  which  was  held  in 
Chicago.  ASNM  is  the  leading  organization 


in  the  field  of  interventional  neurophysio- 
logical assessment  and  monitoring. 


KUDOS 

Maria  I.  Brown,  DO,  assistant  professor, 
family  medicine,  recently  received  the  Henry 
P.  Russe,  MD,  Citation  for  Exemplary 
Compassion  in  Healthcare.  Brown  is  also 
the  volunteer  medical  director  of  Pilsen 
Homeless  Health  Services  in  Chicago.  The 
Russe  citation  is  awarded  annually  by  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  of  Chicago  (IOMC)  and 
Rush's  board  of  trustees.  It  was  established 
in  1992  to  honor  Russe,  who  was  dean  of 
Rush  Medical  College  from  1981  to  1991 
and  served  as  IMOC's  president  for  five 
terms.  The  award  recognizes  those  who 
practice  and  teach  with  compassion, 
humanitarianism,  altruism  and  integrity, 
much  like  Russe  did  in  his  roles  at  Rush  and 
the  IMOC. 

Chris  Hartney,  MS,  RD,  CNSC,  LDN,  clinical 
dietitian,  inpatient  nutrition  services,  recent- 
ly received  an  outstanding  dietetics  educa- 
tor award  from  the  American  Dietetic 
Association.  The  award  recognizes  the 
teaching,  mentoring  and  leadership  activi- 
ties of  educators  who  follow  the  approved 
dietetics  instruction  programs  by  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Dietetics 
Education. 

The  Society  for  Cardiovascular  Angiography 
and  Interventions  (SCAI)  has  named  Ziyad 
M.  Hijazi,  MD,  MPH,  as  its  31st  president. 
Hijazi  joined  Rush  last  year  as  the  director 
of  the  new  Rush  Center  for  Congenital  and 
Structural  Heart  Disease.  He's  also  chief  of 
the  Section  of  Pediatric  Cardiology  and  a 
professor  in  the  departments  of  pediatrics 
and  internal  medicine.  SCAI  is  a 4,000- 
member  professional  organization  repre- 
senting invasive  and  interventional  cardiolo- 
gists in  70  nations. 

The  Executive  Leadership  in  Academic 
Medicine  (ELAM)  Program  for  Women 
recently  selected  Martha  C.  Morris,  ScD, 
associate  professor  of  medicine,  assistant 
provost  for  community  research,  for  its 
2008-2009  class  of  fellows.  ELAM  is  the 
only  national  program  dedicated  to  prepar- 
ing female  faculty  for  leadership  at  academ- 
ic health  centers.  During  her  term  as  an 
ELAM  fellow,  Morris  will  meet  with  national 
leaders  in  the  health  care  field  and  inter- 
view several  senior  officers  at  Rush  to  gain 
a deeper  understanding  of  the  challenges 
academic  health  centers  face.  She  will  also 
participate  in  a long-term  project  that 
addresses  a particular  institutional  need 
or  goal. 

Richard  S.  Odwazny,  administrative  manag- 
er, Section  of  Medical  Informatics,  recently 
became  board  certified  in  health  care  man- 
agement as  a fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Healthcare  Executives  (ACHE). 


Barbara  Pisani,  DO 


Kristine  D.  Fitz,  administrative  director, 
Office  of  Transformation,  also  recently 
became  an  ACHE  fellow  and  has  been 
board  certified  in  health  care  management 
since  2003.  ACHE  is  an  international  pro- 
fessional society  of  more  than  30,000 
health  care  executives.  Fellow  status  repre- 
sents achievement  of  the  highest  standard 
of  professional  development. 

The  Office  of  Philanthropy's  donor  relations 
team,  in  collaboration  with  the  Office  of 
Marketing  and  Communications'  design 
group,  received  a Golden  Trumpet  Award 
from  the  Publicity  Club  of  Chicago  for 
"What  Is  It  About  Rush?"  — the  2006 
annual  report.  The  club  describes  the 
Golden  Trumpet  as  "the  most  prestigious 
awards  program  in  the  Midwest,  honoring 
distinguished  individual  achievement  of 
public  relations  and  communications."  This 
is  the  second  year  in  a row  that  Rush  has 
earned  this  distinction.  The  annual  report's 
creative  team  included  Lisa  Aaronson, 
director  of  development  communications, 
Office  of  Philanthropy;  Kim  Sareny,  direc- 
tor of  graphic  design,  Office  of  Marketing 
and  Communications;  and  Sarah 
Hedgespeth,  assistant  director  of  develop- 
ment communications,  Office  of 
Philanthropy. 

Nutrition  support  clinicians  from  Rush 
recently  presented  at  Clinical  Nutrition 
Week,  the  American  Society  for  Parenteral 
and  Enteral  Nutrition's  annual  conference. 
Yimin  Chen,  MS,  RD,  CNSD,  Department 
of  Food  and  Nutrition,  was  a roundtable 
facilitator  on  the  topic  of  lipid  administra- 
tion in  the  intensive  care  unit.  Omar 


Lateef,  DO,  Department  of  Pulmonary 
and  Critical  Care  Medicine;  Srinadh 
Komanduri,  MD,  Department  of 
Gastroenterology;  John  Butsch,  MD, 
Department  of  Surgery;  and  Sarah 
Peterson,  MS,  RD,  CNSD,  Department  of 
Food  and  Nutrition,  gave  a symposium  on 
the  multidisciplinary  approach  to  patients 
with  pancreatitis.  Additionally,  visiting 
Japanese  physicians  spent  time  with  the 
nutrition  support  team  at  Rush  to  learn 
more  about  evidence-based  nutrition 
support  delivery. 

The  medical  and  surgical  supply  company 
Cardinal  Health  awarded  Rush  a $25,000 
grant  in  support  of  a prospective  model  for 
identifying  patients  at  risk  for  catheter- 
associated  urinary  tract  infections. 

Snow  City  Arts  Foundation,  an  onsite 
community  partner  that  began  at  Rush, 
recently  presented  at  New  York's  Museum 
of  Modern  Art's  symposium,  "The  Value 
and  Importance  of  the  Arts  in  Health 
Care."  Paul  Sznewajs,  executive  director  for 
the  foundation,  talked  about  model  pro- 
grams. Snow  City  Arts  helps  Rush's  pedi- 
atric patients  by  leading  them  in  fun  and 
educational  art  workshops  in  music,  writ- 
ing and  visual  art.  Its  artist-in-residence 
program  is  fully  integrated  into  the  patient 
setting  with  the  support  of  Rush's  Child 
Life  Services.  The  programs  at  Rush  are 
made  possible  with  support  from  the 
Medical  Center  and  the  Woman's  Board. 
Last  year,  the  foundation  received  the 
"Coming  Up  Taller"  award  from  the  White 
House  for  being  one  of  the  1 5 best  youth 
programs  in  the  country. 
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RUSH  REVAMPS  ITS  HOME 
PAGE,  AND  HR  INTRANET 
GETS  A MAKEOVER 

Log  on  to  Rush's  Internet  site  at  www.rush.edu  and 
you'll  notice  a few  changes. 

The  home  page  has  been  redesigned  to  make  it  more  user-friendly  and 
informative.  In  addition  to  being  brighter  and  more  colorful,  it  includes 
new  links  for  health  tips,  news  releases,  support  groups,  and  patient  care 
and  graduate  medical  education  programs.  These  links  are  located  in 
the  far  right-hand  column  of  the  home  page.  “Our  ultimate  goal  was  to 
make  the  Web  site  easier  to  use  and  to  give  our  visitors  a better  idea 
of  what  the  site  has  to  offer,”  says  Marie  Mahoney,  senior  director, 

Web  and  marketing  communications. 

Looking  for  information  on  employee  benefits  or  career 
opportunities?  Look  no  further  than  HRSource,  human 
resources'  new  intranet  site. 

This  is  the  employee  resource  for  quick  and  easy  access  to  information, 
from  Rush  policies  and  learning  opportunities  to  all  the  employee 
services  available  to  you  and  more.  You  can  access  the  site  only  within 
Rush,  or  with  a secure  ID  from  outside  Rush.  To  log  on,  visit  the  Rush 
intranet  at  http://iris.rush.edu  and  select  “Departments”  and  then 
“Human  Resources.”  We  want  to  know  what  you  think,  so  send  us 
your  comments  by  clicking  on  the  “Contact  Us”  link  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page. 

Rush’s  new  Internet  home  page  (top)  and  human  resource’s  new  intranet 
site,  HRsource  (bottom). 
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RUSH  RANKS  AMONG 
BEST  IN  THE  NATION 


"Our  academic  medical  center  hat  earned 
its  place  among  America's  best" 
--Perry  ).  Coodmen,  MO 
Rush  president  and  CEO 


TOOLS  FOR 

HEALTHY 

LIFESTYLES 

Fun  and  useful 
online  support 
for  your  health 


Rush  University  Medical  Center  has  once  again  been  named  one  of  the  nation's  top 
hospitals  by  US  News  & World  Report  Rush  is  ranked  among  the  top  50  hospitals  in 
the  country  in  seven  of  16  medical  specialties  included  in  the  magazine’s  annual 
•America's  Best  Hospitals”  issue  on  sale  Monday,  July  14 
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Scholarship  Extends  Adams’ 
Legacy  of  Providing 
Educational  Opportunity 

Rush  recently  established  a student  scholarship  in  honor 
of  Reginald  "Hats"  Adams,  director  of  community  out- 
reach at  the  Medical  Center,  who  celebrated  his  40th 
anniversary  as  a Rush  employee  this  year. 

The  Hats  Adams  Scholarship  provides  financial  support  for  one  Rush  University 
student  annually,  with  preference  given  to  past  participants  in  the  Science  and 
Math  Excellence  (SAME)  Network,  a Rush  initiative  under  Adams'  leadership. 
The  SAME  Network  provides  educational  opportunities  for  students  at  more 
than  80  Chicago  public  schools;  Philadelphia  and  South  Africa  have  used  the 
SAME  Network  as  a model  for  similar  programs. 

The  first  recipient  of  the  scholarship  is  Maritza  Barajas,  who  received  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  health  systems  management  from  Rush  this  past  June  and  now 
works  at  the  Medical  Center  as  a planning  analyst  in  strategic  planning  and 
development.  During  her  winter  and  summer  breaks  while  she  was  earning 
her  undergraduate  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign,  Barajas  worked  at  Rush  in  paid  internships  she  received  through 
the  SAME  program.  During  a luncheon  in  May,  Adams  and  Paul  Jones,  MD, 
associate  provost  for  student  affairs  for  Rush  University,  presented  Barajas 
with  the  scholarship,  which  will  be  applied  toward  her  student  loans. 


Maritza  Barajas  receives  a certificate  of  her  scholarship  from  Reginald  “Hats" 
Adams  (left)  and  Paul  Jones , MD  (right). 


"I'm  very  glad,"  says  Barajas.  "It'll  cut  five  or  six  years  of  paying  back  debt. 

It  definitely  will  make  a difference." 

Adams  says  the  scholarship  will  help  Rush,  as  well  as  the  university's  students: 
"We  are  a health  care  institution,  and  we  want  the  best-trained  people  we  can 
find.  If  we  train  our  own,  we  can  turn  around  and  hire  them." 
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RUSH'S  BRIGHTEN  PROJECT  GOES  ABROAD 


Stan  l apidos,  MS,  a faculty  member 
in  the  Popart  merit  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  recently  presented  at  the 
Israel  Gerontological  Society’s  bian- 
nual meeting  in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel. 

Lapidos  spoke  about  using  an  inter- 
disciplinary virtual  team  to  assess  and 
treat  older  adults  with  depression, 
focusing  on  Rush's  Brighten  Project. 

Brighten  stands  tor  bridging 
resources  ot  air  interdisciplinary 
gero  mental  health  team  via  elec- 
tronic networking.  The  program 
otters  adults  65  and  older  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  evaluation  and  follow-up  assessment  and  treatment 
tor  depression  and  anxiety  through  their  physician’s  office.  Six  medical 
practices  at  Rush  parti-cipate  in  the  Brighten  Project.  More  than  500 
older  adults  have  completed  the  initial  Brighten  depression  screening, 
and  10  percent  have  chosen  to  pursue  further  evaluation  and  treat- 
ment by  the  Brighten  interdisciplinary  treatment  team.  Depression  in 
older  adults  is  often  undiagnosed  and  untreated,  so  this  project  pro- 
vides a valuable  service  for  older  adults  who  might  not  otherwise  get 
appropriate  care. 

The  Brighten  Project  is  funded  by  a grant  from  the  Retirement 
Research  Foundation  in  Chicago.  Lapidos  and  Robyn  Golden,  MA, 
LCSW,  director  of  older  adult  programs  at  Rush,  are  the  project  co- 
investigators,  and  Laurie  Bederow,  LCSW,  is  the  project  coordinator. 
The  Brighten  treatment  team  consists  of  seven  different  disciplines: 
occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy,  social  work,  nursing,  psychia- 
try', psychology  and  pharmacy. 

BREATHE  FREE:  QUIT  SMOKING  WITH  HELP 
FROM  RUSH 

Thinking  about  quitting  smoking?  Now  is  the  time.  The  Rush 
campus  — including  all  outdoor  areas  — will  be  smoke-free  beginning 
Nov.  20,  2008,  the  day  of  this  year’s  Great  American  Smokeout. 
Attention  employees,  volunteers  and  students  who  want  to  quit:  Sign 
up  for  a class  with  a smoking  cessation  expert  that  will  provide  you 
with  a step-by-step  plan  to  quit,  nutrition  and  exercise  guidelines, 
stress  management  strategies  and  more.  The  class,  valued  at  more 
than  $300,  costs  only  $10  and  will  begin  in  September.  To  sign  up, 
call  ext.  2-8584  or  send  an  e-mail  to  Smoke_Free@rush.edu. 

SAVE  TIME,  MONEY  AT  THE  PRINT  SHOP  — 

ORDER  ONLINE! 

The  Rush  print  shop  now  offers  electronic  ordering  for  several 
standard  items,  including  business  cards,  stationery  and  envelopes. 
Ordering  online  allows  for  instantaneous  viewing  of  proofs,  a turn- 
around time  of  four  to  five  business  days  for  standard  delivery,  and 
a savings  of  20  percent.  To  make  an  order  or  for  more  information, 
visit  the  print  shop’s  intranet  site  at  http://iris.rush.edu/printshop. 

By  Aug.  1 , electronic  requisitioning  and  all  forms  will  be  available 
online  with  the  option  to  preview  your  order  before  sending. 
Questions?  Call  the  print  shop  at  ext.  2-5895. 


LEND  YOUR  VOICE 

1 he  Rush/Stroger  Gospel  Choir  is  looking  for  new  members.  The 
gospel  choir  has  performed  at  the  Chicago  Gospel  Fest  and  can  be 
heard  in  the  cafeteria  on  special  occasions  throughout  the  year. 
Rehearsals  take  place  every  Tuesday  in  the  Taylor  Chapel  from 
noon  to  1 pan.  For  more  information,  please  contact  Ida  Byrd  at 
(312)  622-221 5,  Erma  Hylton  at  ext.  2-4100  or  Anita  Perez 
ext.  2-6339. 


RUSH  UNIVERSITY  GETS  HIGH  MARKS  IN 
LATEST  U.S.NEWS  GRAD  SCHOOL  SURVEY 


Eight  programs  in  the  Rush  College  of  Nursing  and 
three  programs  in  the  College  of  Health  Sciences  are 
ranked  among  the  top  25  in  the  country  in  the  2009 
edition  of  "America's  Best  Graduate  Schools"  survey 
published  by  US. News  & World  Report  magazine. 

The  Rush  College  of  Health  Sciences  earned  rankings  in  three 
disciplines:  the  doctor  of  audiology  degree  program,  9th;  the 
master’s  degree  program  in  speech- language  pathology,  18th; 
and  the  master’s  degree  program  in  health  systems  manage- 
ment, 25th. 

Rush  College  of  Nursing  ranked  third  in  the  nation  for  its 
master’s  degree  program  in  nursing  anesthesia  and  19th  for  its 
master’s  degree  program  in  nursing.  The  college  also  received 
very  high  marks  for  nursing  specialties,  earning  top  10  rankings 
on  six  of  the  eight  lists:  fifth  in  community/public  health  nurs- 
ing; sixth  in  psychiatric/mental  health  nursing;  seventh  in  pedi- 
atric nursing;  ninth  in  adult  nurse  practitioner;  ninth  in  geron- 
tological/geriatric  nursing;  and  10th  in  family  nurse  practitioner. 

The  rankings  of  graduate  programs  in  audiology  and  speech- 
language  pathology  are  based  on  surveys  conducted  in  the 
fall  of  2007  and  are  newly  updated  this  year.  Both  programs 
improved  in  the  rankings.  The  doctor  of  audiology  degree 
program  jumped  from  20th  to  ninth  and  the  master’s  degree 
program  in  speech- language  pathology  improved  from  22nd 
in  the  last  survey  period  to  18th. 

The  rankings  in  U .S. News  & World  Report  are  based  on  the 
results  of  peer  assessment  surveys  sent  to  deans,  other  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  at  accredited  degree  programs  or  schools  in 
each  discipline.  Respondents  rated  the  academic  quality  of  pro- 
grams on  a five-point  scale. 

Nursing  specialty  rankings  were  not  newly  surveyed  this  year 
and  retain  their  rankings  from  last  year.  Nursing  specialty  rank- 
ings are  based  on  ratings  by  educators  at  peer  schools.  Nursing 
educators  nominated  up  to  10  schools  for  excellence  in  each 
area.  The  market  research  firm  Synovate  conducted  the  surveys. 
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AWARD-WINNING  EMPLOYEES  EMBODY 
RUSH'S  I CARE  VALUES 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 

More  Founders  Day  Winners 
1st  Quarter  Employee  Awards 


This  year's  Founders  Day  awards,  announced  earlier  this  spring,  recognized  employees  who  provided  outstanding  service  to  our  patients  and 
our  community.  NewsRounds  talked  with  the  award  recipients,  who  exemplify  Rush's  I CARE  core  values  and  the  Medical  Center's  mission  to 
provide  the  very  best  care  for  our  patients. 

EMPLOYEE  OF  THE  YEAR 

Advocate  for  Transplant  Patients  Offers  Emotional  and  Physical  Support 


Understanding  and  meeting  a 
patient’s  needs  before  and  after 
an  organ  transplant  is  as  chal- 
lenging as  it  is  rewarding.  Lara 
Tushla,  LCSW,  has  been  meet- 
ing that  challenge  for  the  past 
1 0 years,  and  she  was  named 
Employee  of  the  Year  in  honor 
of  her  success  advocating  for 
her  patients  in  their  most  vul- 
nerable moments. 

As  a social  worker  in  the  Rush 
University  Transplant  Program, 


Tushla  is  responsible  for  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a poten- 
tial transplant  patient  and  his  or 
her  family  are  able  to  care  for  the 
patient  after  a transplant.  “In  the 
pre-transplant  phase,  I complete  a 
psychosocial  assessment  of  every 
patient  who  is  listed  for  a kidney 
or  pancreas  transplant,”  Tushla 
says.  “I  focus  on  key  areas  that 
can  determine  a patient’s  and 
family’s  ability  to  sustain  a trans- 
plant in  the  long  run.  These 
include  emotional  and  physical 


support  after  a transplant,  the 
financial  resources  to  pay  for  their 
anti-rejection  medication,  the 
patient’s  mental  health,  chemical 
dependency  issues 
and  the  likelihood  of  following 
medical  recommendations.” 

Post-transplant,  Tushla  works 
with  patients  who  have  lost  their 
insurance  coverage,  helps  them 
find  resources  to  obtain  their 
medication,  researches  vocational 

continued  on  page  4 


NEW  BENEFITS  IMPROVEMENTS  REFLECT  EMPLOYEE  REQUESTS 


Rush's  vision  of  being  a med- 
ical center  of  choice  includes 
providing  a work  environment 
that  fosters  personal  and 
professional  excellence.  One 
important  element  of  such 
an  environment  is  providing 
benefits  that  meet  the  needs 
of  our  employees. 

Rush  is  making  several  improve- 
ments to  the  employee  benefits 
plan,  effective  at  the  beginning 
of  2009.  The  changes  include 
enhancements  to  the  short-term 
disability  and  paid  time  off  (PTO) 
benefits  for  new  employees  as  well 
as  options  to  participate  in  new 
home  and  auto  insurance  plans. 

These  changes  are  in  response  to 
feedback  Rush  received  through 


its  annual  employee  survey  and 
comparisons  with  benefits  at 
other  medical  centers.  “These 
are  benefits  that  employees  said 
they  would  like  to  have,  our 
benchmarks  said  were  appropri- 
ate and  we  said  we  wanted  to 
invest  in,”  says  Sheri  Marker, 
vice  president  of  human 
resources. 

The  maximum  short-term  dis- 
ability benefit  for  nonunion 
employees  has  been  increased  to 
$500  a week  from  the  previous 
limit  of  $250  a week,  and  the 
waiting  period  for  the  benefit 
has  been  shortened  from  30  days 
to  14  days  from  the  beginning  of 
the  disability  period.  The  short- 
term disability  benefit,  which 
Rush  provides  for  employees  at 
no  charge,  pays  a percentage  of 


the  salary  of  employees  who  become 
unable  to  work  for  a short  period  due 
to  illness  or  non  work-related  injury. 

“I’m  particularly  pleased  we  can 
make  this  enhancement,  because  it 
will  help  provide  more  protection  to 
employees  from  the  financial  effects 
of  a disability.  For  employees  who 
make  less  than  $25  per  hour,  this 
change  will  also  eliminate  the  need 
to  buy  the  supplemental  short-term 
disability  benefit,”  Marker  says. 

The  schedule  for  accruing  PTO  has 
been  changed  for  new  employees 
so  that  the  amount  of  PTO  each 
employee  accmes  will  increase 
after  only  90  days  of  employment. 
“Basically,  new  employees  will  get 
more  vacation  time  sooner,”  Marker 
explains.  “It  used  to  be  that  your 
PTO  rate  increased  after  six  months. 
Now,  your  accruals  will  increase  once 


you  complete  your  three-month 
probationary  period.” 


Nonunion  employees  can  receive 
discounted  rates  on  insurance  — 
including  homeowner’s,  renter’s, 
auto,  boat  and  motorcycle  coverage 
— from  MetLife.  As  a convenience, 
continued  on  page  2 


All  Employees  are 
Invited  to  the  Rush 
Benefits  Fair! 


Tuesday,  Nov.  4 and 
Wednesday,  Nov.  5 

7 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  each  day 
South  dining  room  of  the  cafeteria 


For  third  shift: 
Thursday,  November  6 

4 a.m.  to  7 a.m. 


Outside  of  Au  Bon  Pain, 
4th  floor  Atrium  Building 


BENEFITS 


ontinued  from 


page  I 


the  insurance  premium  will  bo 
deducted  directlv  from  an  employ 
oo  $ pavohook  (,  however,  it  is  not  a 
protax  deduct  ion T Employees  with 
10  or  moro  voars  ot  son  too  aro 
eligible  tor  an  additional  dnoount. 
“Depending  on  a poison’s  oircum- 
stanoos,  employees  could  save  up 
to  $ >00  a \ oar."  Marker  sa\ s. 


“As  a Company  that  Caros  honor  roll 
member,  wo  look  for  ways  to  recog- 
nize the  contributions  of  our  employ- 
ees and  to  moot  their  needs."  Marker 
says.  “One  way  we  can  do  that  is 
through  our  benefits  offerings." 

Questions'  Please  call  human  resources 
at  ext.  2-61  IP  from  7 fl.ni.  to  5 pan.  • 


Employee  Insurance  Provider  to  Change  to  Aetna^ 


Effective  Jan.  1,  2009,  Aetna  will 
become  the  provider  for  Rush's 
employee  health  insurance  benefits. 
Fortune  magazine  recently  selected 
Aetna  as  the  country's  most  admired 
company  in  the  health  insurance 
area,  based  on  rankings  by  fellow 
insurance  professionals. 

Rush  has  partnered  with  Humana  to 
provide  employee  health  care  bene- 
fits for  nearly  four  years.  The  Medical 
Center  periodically  considers  new 
insurance  vendor  options  in  order  to 
maintain  a high  level  of  customer 
service,  a broad  network  of  providers 
of  care,  and  financial  terms  that 
would  allow  the  Medical  Center 
and  its  employees  to  control  costs. 

"Because  we  work  in  a hospital, 

Rush  employees  are  especially  sensi- 
tive to  the  importance  of  health  care 
and  health  insurance  benefits," 
observes  Sheri  Marker,  vice  president 
of  human  resources.  "We're  making 
the  change  to  Aetna,  a nationally 
recognized  leader  in  the  health  insur- 
ance industry,  to  make  sure  that  we 
continue  to  provide  our  employees 
with  an  excellent,  affordable  package 


of  benefits  to  help  safeguard  their 
health." 

This  change  will  ensure  that  the  health 
benefits  plan  will  continue  to  cover  the 
care  that  employees  and  their  families 
receive  at  Rush  and  from  Rush-affiliat- 
ed providers.  About  80  percent  of 
employees  chose  Rush  for  their  care. 

The  plan  will  continue  to  include 
two  PPO  choices  and  an  EPO  choice. 
However,  there  will  be  some  changes 
to  the  providers  included  in  the  health 
plan's  network  as  well  as  in  prescrip- 
tion drug  coverage,  such  as  what 
drugs  are  covered. 

We  will  communicate  details  about 
the  medical  insurance  plans  as  they 
become  available,  so  watch  your 
e-mails  and  the  human  resources  Web 
page.  Come  to  the  Benefits  Fair  on 
Nov.  4 and  Nov.  5 in  the  south  dining 
room  of  the  cafeteria  to  learn  more. 
This  event  will  kick  off  the  benefits 
open  enrollment  period,  which  will 
last  through  Nov.  21.  Employees  will 
receive  additional  details  about 
the  new  plan,  including  new  insurance 
rates,  as  they  become  available. 


LIVING 


VALUES 


Every  quarter,  Rush  employees  are  recognized  for  going  above 
and  beyond  for  patients,  families,  visitors  and  co-workers. 
These  employees  are  shining  examples  of  the  Rush  I CARE 
core  values  (innovation,  collaboration,  accountability,  respect 
and  excellence).  Here  are  the  winners  of  Rush's  awards  for 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  2008. 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 

The  Section  of  Neuromuscular 
Disease  is  fortunate  to  have  a 
"Jon  of  all  trades."  In  addition  to 
numerous  neuromuscular  clinic 
visits  dictations,  Jon  Steinhagen, 
administrator  for  the  section, 
averages  about  30  electrophysio- 
logic  transcriptions  a week,  which 
include  recording  exact  mathe- 
matical measurements  and 
detailed  medical  explanations.  If 
that  weren't  enough,  Steinhagen 
also  is  the  coordinator  of  the  neu- 
rophysiology fellowship  program, 
which  involves  processing  all 
Graduate  Medical  Education 
materials  for  the  fellows  and 
arranging  their  interviews  with 
the  attending  physicians.  He  faxes 
and  mails  prescriptions  and  pro- 
fessional replies  and  is  also  the 
organizer  of  the  weekly  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Association  clinic,  a 
multi-faceted  responsibility. 
Steinhagen  starts  his  day  before 
7 a.m.  and  rarely  leaves  work 
before  5 p.m. 


process  that  takes  place  every  10 
years.  The  team's  receptiveness 
created  an  open  atmosphere,  which 
resulted  in  recommendations  and 
improvements  from  participants  at 
all  levels,  including  students,  staff 
and  faculty.  A team  member 
responded  to  e-mails  and  phone 
calls  in  a very  timely  manner.  A 
member  was  available  on  an 
ongoing  basis  throughout  the 
self-study  process  to  answer  ques- 
tions, to  attend  workgroup  meetings 
and  to  update  a comprehensive 
page  on  the  Rush  Web  site.  Overall, 
the  team  played  a key  role  in  the 
success  of  the  reaccreditation 
process  in  which  HLC  found  Rush 
University  to  be  in  complete  compli- 
ance with  all  standards,  meeting 
all  of  the  criteria  for  accreditation. 
The  HLC  was  particularly  compli- 
mentary of  the  openness  of  our 
environment  with  a palpable  sense 
of  community,  identity  and  pride  in 
Rush.  They  saw  this  throughout 
their  meetings  with  students  and 
faculty  members. 
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Team  of  the  Quarter 

The  Rush  University  Higher 
Learning  Commission  (HLC) 
Coordinating  Committee  helped 
to  lead  the  collaborative  spirit 
during  the  University's  recent 
reaccreditation  process.  The  com- 
mittee coordinated  communica- 
tion regarding  the  progress  of  a 
self-study  report,  a comprehen- 
sive evaluation  that  examined  the 
strengths  of  Rush  University  as 
well  as  the  areas  that  need 
improvement.  This  report  was 
required  in  preparation  for  the 
recent  HLC  evaluation  team  visit 
as  part  of  the  reaccreditation 


Patient  Satisfaction  "Stars" 

Every  quarter,  an  employee  whose 
name  appears  in  two  or  more  favor- 
able patient  evaluations  is  awarded 
the  patient  satisfaction  "star" 
award.  This  quarter,  four  "stars" 
were  honored:  Deborah  Green,  RN, 

9 Kellogg;  Bertha  Kelly,  outpatient 
registration;  Greg  Lamonica,  PET 
Center;  and  Virginia  Perillo,  RN,  9 
Kellogg.  Some  patient  comments 
included  the  following: 

• "Debbie  Green  went  way  beyond 
her  job  to  make  sure  I was 
taken  care  of.  I can't  speak  high 
enough  of  her  care,  attitude 
and  friendliness." 


EVERY  DAY 

1st  Quarter  Employee  Awards 


• "Bertha  was  extremely  fast,  efficient, 
professional  and  helpful." 

• "Greg  was  very  informative  with  a 
great  PET-side  manner.  Greg  made  a 
PET  scan  tolerable.  He's  an  asset  to 
Rush  and  to  his  patients." 

• "The  nursing  care  was  wonderful, 
especially  Virginia." 

Carol  Stege  Award  Winner 
for  Environmental  Services 

While  we  practice  the  I CARE  core 
values  every  day,  the  values  can  help 
us  take  on  new  and  unexpected  roles 
when  needed.  Gloria  Thomas,  environ- 
mental specialist  in  labor  and  delivery, 
showed  tremendous  compassion  by 
holding  and  comforting  a baby  who 
was  near  the  end  of  her  life  while  her 
family  was  overcome  with  grief.  "This 
story  reminds  me  of  the  humanity  in  all 
of  us,"  says  Monika  Farkas,  director  of 
environmental  services.  "I  wanted  to 
give  Gloria  special  recognition  for  the 
great  work  she  does  daily  and  for 
stepping  out  of  her  role  to  show 
another  person  how  much  she  cares 
not  only  about  her  job,  but  also  for  our 
patients.  Her  attitude  shows  why  we 
are  all  here." 

Rush  Values  Award 

Viviana  Ramirez,  associate  director  of 
advancement  services,  Office  of 
Philanthropy,  has  mastered  the  art  of 
juggling  many  tasks  while  exemplifying 
1 the  Rush  value  of  collaboration.  She  not 
only  does  her  job  well,  she  also  finds 
the  time  to  help  her  teammates  create 
a more  efficient  way  of  working.  She 
helped  create  a new  system  for  tracking 
information  for  philanthropy  events 
such  as  attendance,  donations  and 
sponsorship  information.  She  also 
assists  others  in  meeting  their  goals 
and  tight  deadlines.  No  job  is  too  large 
or  too  small  for  Ramirez.  "She  single- 
1,  handedly  provided  an  effective  evalua- 
tion  tool  for  an  upcoming  event.  Viviana 
Ramirez  is  an  outstanding  coworker 
i who  deserves  recognition,"  says 
Katie  Volckens,  development  associate, 
philanthropy.* 

I To  nominate  someone  for  a quarterly  award, 
call  Clare  Quinn  at  ext.  2-3641. 
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Rush  Rises  to  the  Top 

The  annual  University  HealthSystem  Consortium  (UHC)  national  quality  and  safety  study  of  88 
academic  medical  centers  across  the  country  has  ranked  Rush  University  Medical  Center  No.  1 this 
year.  Rush  was  ranked  third  in  last  year's  UHC  study  and  is  one  of  only  two  academic  medical  centers 
in  the  nation  to  be  ranked  in  the  top  10  in  each  of  the  four  years  that  the  study  has  been  conducted. 


"The  UHC  study  affirms  that  our 
patients  receive  some  of  the  best 
medical  care  available  anywhere  in 
the  country,"  says  Larry  J.  Goodman, 
MD,  Rush  president  and  CEO. 

"Rush's  No.  1 ranking  — our  highest 
yet  — also  shows  that  we  continue  to 
improve  even  as  we  provide  an  excep- 
tionally high  level  of  care.  I thank  every- 
one at  Rush  for  helping  to  make  Rush 
even  better." 

Unlike  other  reviews  of  hospitals  that  take 
reputation  into  account,  the  UHC  study  is 
a completely  objective  evaluation  based 
entirely  on  official  data  related  to  patient 
outcomes.  The  study  evaluated  88  partici- 
pating academic  centers  in  terms  of  six 
elements  of  care  — mortality  rates,  effec- 
tiveness, safety,  equity,  patient  centered- 
ness  and  efficiency. 

The  study  again  awarded  Rush  a five- 
star  rating,  the  highest  possible,  for  its 
overall  performance.  Rush  increased  its 
composite  score  in  the  study  from  72 
percent  last  year  to  74  percent  this  year. 
The  Medical  Center  improved  in  the  cate- 
gories of  mortality  rates  (from  64  to  71.4 
percent),  and  effectiveness  (from  77.5  to 
82.5  percent). 


For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  Rush 
received  a perfect  score  of  100  percent  in 
equity  of  care,  meaning  patients  receive 
the  same  high-quality  care  regardless  of 
their  gender,  race  or  socioeconomic  status. 
"At  Rush,  we  pride  ourselves  on  providing 
care  for  a diverse  patient  population 
drawn  from  our  neighboring  communities 
on  the  West  Side  and  from  throughout  the 
Chicago  area,"  Goodman  says.  "From  the 
beginning,  the  UHC  study  has  shown  that 
we  treat  each  of  these  patients  the  same, 
and  we  can  take  great  pride  in  maintain- 
ing that  high  standard  of  equality." 

The  other  four  top  performing  academic 
medical  centers  and  their  university  affili- 
ates were  as  follows:  Methodist  Hospital- 
A Clarian  Health  Partner,  Indianapolis 
(Indiana  University);  St.  Luke's  Episcopal 
Hospital,  Houston  (Texas  Medical  Center, 
University  of  Texas);  University  Medical 
Center,  Tucson  (University  of  Arizona);  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Hospital  and 
Clinics,  Madison. 

Based  in  Oak  Brook,  Illinois,  the  UHC  is  an 
alliance  of  102  academic  medical  centers 
and  184  of  their  affiliated  hospitals,  which 
represent  90  percent  of  the  nation's  non- 
profit academic  medical  centers.  The 
consortium  conducts  its  annual  quality 


Larry  J.  Goodman,  MD 

and  safety  study  to  determine  what  struc- 
tures and  practices  are  associated  with 
excellent  performance  across  an  academic 
medical  center. 

"Rush's  top  ranking  reflects  the  hard  work 
and  dedication  of  every  caregiver  at  the 
Medical  Center,  and  I congratulate  every- 
one on  this  achievement,"  Goodman  says. 

"However,  we  can't  stop  improving," 
Goodman  adds.  "I  ask  that  everyone  at 
Rush  reach  for  an  even  higher  level  of 
excellence,  so  that  when  the  study  results 
are  announced  next  year  we  can  say 
again  that  we  provide  our  patients  with 
the  best  care  available." 


FOUNDERS  DAY  WINNERS 


EMPLOYEE  OF  THE  YEAR 

continued  from  page  1 

rehabilitation  and  assists  them  in 
getting  to  doctor’s  appointments. 
Helping  a patient  navigate  the 
murk\  w aters  ot  insurance  cover- 
age  could  be  a full-time  job  all 
by  itself,  but  Tushla  always  man- 
ages to  achieve  some  form  ot 
reconciliation  with  insurers  for 
her  patients. 

Stephen  Jenstk.  MD,  PhD, 
University  Transplant  Program, 
nominated  Tushla  for  the  award 


and  describes  her  as  having  the 
utmost  respect  tor  her  patients. 
“Many  ot  our  patients  don’t  fully 
understand  the  ambiguous  and 
complex  terminology  used  in 
their  insurance  agreements,” 
Jensik  explains.  “Lara  has  the 
uncommon  ability  to  interpret 
and  verbalize  these  terms  specif- 
ic to  each  patient’s  level  of 
understanding.” 

Jensik  says  Tushla  is  eager  to 
“save  the  day”  for  patients. 
“Many  of  the  patients  also  lack 
the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for 


their  antirejection  medicines,” 
he  says.  “She  works  with  several 
participating  pharmaceut ical 
companies  to  establish  a patient 
assistance  program  so  they 
can  continue  to  take  their 
medication.” 

Tushla  says  it’s  the  little  things 
in  her  job  that  keep  her  happy, 
like  finding  the  one  piece  of 
information  a woman  needed  in 
order  to  pursue  a transplant. 
“She  was  doing  well  on  dialysis 
and  didn’t  want  to  rock  the  boat 
with  the  insurance  implications 


of  a transplant,”  Tushla  remem- 
bers. “1  did  some  digging  and 
found  that  she  could  get  a trans- 
plant and  keep  her  Medicare.  It’s 
been  five  years  now,  and  she’s 
doing  very  well.” 

Tushla  views  her  work  as  a part- 
nership with  patients.  “A  lot  of 
my  time  is  spent  helping  patients 
find  the  resources  they  need  so 
they  can  stay  healthy,”  she  says. 
“Most  of  the  time,  we  can  come 
up  with  solutions  that  will  help 
keep  the  patients  healthy  and 
happy.”  • 


MANAGER  OF  THE  YEAR 

Rush  Nurse  Keeps 

The  Rush  emergency  depart- 
ment (ED)  can  be  busy,  complex 
and  stressful,  but  Patricia 
Altman,  RN,  CEN,  takes  it  in 
stride.  Altman  has  worked  in 
the  ED  for  21  of  her  25  years 
at  Rush.  As  unit  director  for 
the  Department  of  Emergency 
Medicine,  she's  committed  to 
finding  ways  to  provide  better 
care  for  her  patients. 

Altman’s  commitment  to  Rush 
and  the  ED  comes  from  her  love 
of  caring  for  people,  as  well  as 
the  scientific  aspect  of  the  pro- 
fession. “I  like  using  critical 
thinking  and  problem  solving,” 
says  Altman.  “Nursing  combines 
the  people  with  the  science.” 

Her  responsibilities  include  man- 
aging the  ED’s  nurses,  techni- 
cians and  clerks,  as  well  as  man- 
aging supplies  and  equipment  for 
the  department.  “As  a manager, 

I’m  in  charge  of  providing  direc- 
tion and  resources  for  the  staff,” 
she  explains.  “If  I see  a deficien- 
cy, I act.  1 provide  the  necessary 
tools  for  the  staff  to  perform 
their  job  well  and  then  evaluate 
the  outcomes.” 

Dmo  Rumoro,  DO,  FACER 
acting  chairperson  of  the 
Department  of  Emergency 
Medicine,  recognizes  Altman’s 


skill  and  experience  in  running 
this  department,  which  is  why  he 
nominated  her  for  the  Manager  of 
the  Year  Award.  “Patricia  is  able 
to  work  with  her  nursing  staff 
to  develop  innovative  approaches 
to  patient  processing,”  explains 
Rumoro.  “She  regularly  collabo- 
rates with  other  departments 
and  ancillary  services  to  improve 
her  own  department  on  behalf 
of  the  staff  and  patients  who  use 
our  services.” 

One  of  these  innovative 
approaches  involved  solving 
staffing  issues  with  Rush  nurses 
from  another  unit  that  had  a low 
patient  volume.  “For  the  first 
time,  we  cross-trained  nurses  from 
another  unit  to  help  us  in  the 
ED,”  says  Altman.  “They  floated 
to  the  ED,  which  allowed  them  to 
learn  new  skills  and  still  work,  but 
on  a different  unit.  We  benefited 
from  it  because  we  really  needed 
the  help.” 

Altman  also  is  reaching  out  to 
other  departments  and  units  to 
address  other  challenges  facing 
her  department.  “In  the  ED,  one 
of  our  biggest  issues  is  moving 
patients  through  the  unit  quickly 
and  efficiently,”  Altman  says. 
“We’re  working  with  the  critical 
care  units  right  now  on  how  to 
best  move  patients  out  of  the  ED 
to  the  appropriate  level  of  care.” 


This  effort  includes  developing 
a nursing  report  to  document 
the  reasons  why  patients  weren’t 
moved  to  the  appropriate  unit 
within  a reasonable  amount  of 
time.  “We’re  developing  a new 
process  for  communicating  with 
other  units  right  now  and  moni- 
toring it  to  see  if  it’s  working,” 
she  says.  “The  purpose  is  to 
move  patients  more  timely  and 
efficiently  in  the  ED  so  we 
can  see  more  patients  who 
may  be  waiting.” 

After  more  than  two  decades 
amid  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
the  ED,  Altman  obviously  man- 
ages well  in  the  stimulating 
environment,  and  she  has  no 
plans  to  leave  it  anytime  soon. 

“I  really  hope  to  work  in  the 
new  ED  I’m  helping  to  plan 


right  now,”  she  says,  referring 
to  the  McCormick  Foundation 
Center  for  Advanced  Emergency 
Response,  which  broke  ground 
this  summer.  “I  want  to  be  a part 
of  the  excitement  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  new  project  and 
facility  changes,  which  will 
enhance  patient  care.” 

The  center  will  be  a unique  facil- 
ity that  will  bring  an  unprece- 
dented level  of  preparedness  to 
Chicago  and  the  region  in  the 
event  of  immediate  and  wide- 
spread emergencies  such  as  pan- 
demics or  bioterrorism.  Its  inno- 
vative features  include  decontam- 
ination facilities,  surge  capabili- 
ties and  a surveillance  system 
that  will  enable  Rush  to  better 
respond  to  biological,  chemical 
and  other  catastrophes.  • 


MANAGER  OF  THE  YEAR 


Manager  of  the  Year  Speeds  Process  to  Improve  Patient  Experience 


Kimberly  Humbarger,  BSN,  RN,  knows 
that  time  may  feel  as  if  it's  moving 
slowly  when  a loved  one  is  having 
surgery,  but  she  is  working  to  change 
that  and,  ultimately,  improve  the 
patient  experience. 

As  unit  director  for  ambulatory  sur- 
gery and  post  anesthesia  recovery, 
Humbarger,  who  has  been  at  Rush 
for  27  years,  oversees  all  of  the  unit's 
clinical  and  operational  activities, 
manages  staff  and  ensures  quality 
improvement.  Humbarger's  main  goal 
is  to  make  sure  that  her  unit's  patients 
and  their  families  have  the  best  possi- 
ble experience  during  their  Rush  visit. 

Humbarger's  commitment  to  providing 
the  best  patient  care  at  Rush  is  evi- 
dent in  the  "Never  Say  No"  policy  she 
helped  implement  last  year.  The 
"Never  Say  No"  policy  expedites  the 
time  a patient  waits  when  being  trans- 
ferred from  surgery  to  a recovery  bay. 

In  September,  the  perioperative  leader- 
ship team  began  meeting  weekly  to 
assess  the  existing  processes  within 
perioperative  services  and  identify 
opportunities  for  process  improve- 
ment. The  team  wanted  to  enhance 


patient  flow;  reduce  delays;  increase  the 
amount  of  surgeries  performed;  improve 
internal  and  external  communication; 
and  increase  satisfaction  among 
patients  and  families  as  well  as 
surgeons  and  staff. 

"The  'Never  Say  No'  policy  is  just  one 
of  the  many  process  improvement 
initiatives  that  were  identified  and 
successfully  implemented,"  Humbarger 
explains.  "Before  we  implemented  this 
policy,  some  patients  waited  in  the 
operating  room  until  we  could  gather 
staff  to  the  appropriate  area  to  receive 
the  patient.  That  could  take  a while, 
because  the  staff  in  our  unit  move 
through  three  locations  on  two  floors 
within  the  Atrium  Building  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  the  patients." 

Humbarger's  team  has  been  successful 
in  reducing  delays  and  patient  wait 
times  by  fostering  the  collaboration  of 
the  operating  room's  nursing  and  anes- 
thesia staff.  By  tracking  patient  progress 
using  the  Epic  system,  charge  nurses 
can  now  better  predict  patient  volume 
and  plan  for  the  necessary  staff  to  be 
available  to  receive  patients.  "The  suc- 
cess of  this  initiative  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  communication  between  charge 


nurses  and  the  staff's  flexibility  to  do 
whatever  is  needed  to  accommodate 
patient  flow,"  Humbarger  says. 

Since  the  policy's  implementation,  75 
percent  of  all  cases  are  accepted  into 
postanesthesia  recovery  without  delay, 
and  there  is  an  ongoing  daily  effort  to 
bump  that  percentage  higher. 

Based  on  Humbarger's  commitment  to 
patients  and  improving  processes  for 
her  staff,  Rush  selected  her  as  Manager 
of  the  Year.  Patricia  Farrell,  associate 
vice  president,  surgical  science  services, 
nominated  Humbarger  for  the  award 
because  she  was  impressed  with 
Humbarger's  focus  on  overcoming 
obstacles  to  improving  patient  care. 

"The  refreshing  thing  about  Kim  is 
that  she's  still  willing  to  look  at  initia- 
tives and  find  ways  to  make  them 
work,"  Farrell  says.  "She  got  right  in 
there  with  her  staff  and  started  work- 
ing on  ways  to  move  patients  through 
the  unit  so  the  operating  room  could 
keep  moving." 

In  the  process,  Humbarger  also 
empowered  the  nurses  on  her  unit. 
"With  the  'Never  Say  No'  policy,  Kim 
took  a difficult  process  change  and 


worked  with  her  staff  to  make  it  hap- 
pen," Farrell  says.  "Through  all  this, 
she  made  the  nurses  feel  respected 
and  valued." 

This  is  one  career  nurse  who  doesn't 
need  much  encouragement  when  it 
comes  to  improving  working  conditions 
that  benefit  staff  and  patients. 
Summarizing  Humbarger's  work  and 
approach  to  patient  care,  Farrell  says, 
"Kim  is  a champion  for  patients,  staff 
and  surgeons."  • 


PATIENT  SATISFACTION  STAR  AWARD 

Compassionate  Nurse  Helps  Ease  Stress  For  Parents  of  Youngest  Patients 


For  labor  and  delivery  nurse 
Melissa  Daverin,  RN,  professional 
satisfaction  means  putting  patients 
and  their  families  at  ease  while 
keeping  everyone  informed.  It’s  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  Daverin 
received  this  year’s  Patient 
Satisfaction  Star  Award,  which  is 
given  to  the  Rush  staff  member 
who  received  the  greatest  number 
of  favorable  comments  on  patient 
evaluations  in  the  past  year. 

Here’s  just  one  example  of  what 
patients  say  about  Daverin  and 
her  work: 

“Melissa  was  terrific  — very 
sympathetic  and  compassionate. 

My  third  pregnancy  required  a 
cesarean,  and  Melissa  was  there 
every  step  of  the  way.” 

In  caring  for  women  during  and 
after  their  pregnancies,  Daverin’s 


approach  is  to  keep  a cool  head 
and  focus  on  what  the  patient 
wants  and  needs.  “I  try  to  comfort 
the  patient  and  family  members 
by  letting  them  know  what’s  going 
on  and  by  reassuring  them  that  the 
mother’s  and  baby’s  safety  are  our 
main  priorities,”  she  says.  “I  want 
to  support  them  during  some  of 
the  happiest  and  sometimes  most 
difficult  moments  in  their  lives.” 

Daverin  acknowledges  that  her 
work  can  be  stressful,  but  she  relies 
on  others  in  her  unit  for  help. 
“Everyone  works  well  together  to 
get  things  done  safely  and  efficient- 
ly,” she  says.  “You  have  to  look  at 
every  challenge  as  a learning  expe- 
rience and  know  that  it  is  only 
going  to  make  you  a better  nurse.” 

In  just  three  years  as  a nurse, 
Daverin  has  managed  to  impress 


Marcia  Patterson,  RN,  MSN,  unit  director,  labor  and  delivery,  (right)  presents  Melissa 
Daverin,  RN,  (left)  with  her  Patient  Satisfaction  Star  Award. 


not  only  her  patients  but  also  her 
colleagues.  “Women  remember 
everything  when  it  comes  to  deliver- 


ing their  babies,  and  they  remem- 
ber the  people  who  were  there,” 

continued  on  page  6 


STAR  AWARD 

continued  from  page  5 

explains  Daverin's  supervisor, 
Marcia  Patterson,  RN,  MSN, 
unit  director  of  labor  and  delivery, 
who  hired  Da  verm  as  a new 
nursing  graduate.  “Melissa  really 
works  hard  to  give  them  the  best 
possible  experience." 

Patterson  believes  Daverin  con- 
nects well  with  patients  because  of 
her  genuine  interest  in  them.  “She 


supports  her  patients  rather  than 
just  telling  them  what  to  do,"  says 
Patterson.  “She  takes  an  interest 
in  what  they  want.” 

Daverin’s  passion  tor  nursing  is 
evident  in  a patient  story  she  tolls. 
She  met  a woman  whose  water 
broke  only  2 l weeks  into  her  preg- 
nancy. The  patient  and  her  hus- 
band assumed  they  would  lose  their 
baby.  After  talking  to  the  couple, 
Daverin  realized  a doctor  at  anoth- 
er hospital  where  they’d  first 


sought  care  had  not  explained 
all  the  options  available.  She 
alerted  the  attending  physician 
to  the  situation.  "After  learning 
about  all  of  the  options  avail- 
able, they  decided  that  she 
would  try  to  maintain  the 
pregnancy  despite  the  risks,” 
Daverin  explains.  “She  deliv- 
ered at  30  weeks  and  now  has 
a healthy  baby  boy.” 

Daverin  saw  the  woman  again  a 
year  later,  when  the  patient  was 


pregnant  with  twins.  “She  thanked 
me  and  told  me  that  if  it  wasn’t  for 
me,  she  didn’t  know  if  her  son 
would  be  here,”  Daverin  says. 

“1  chose  to  go  into  nursing  to  help 
people  and  make  a difference,  but 
you  don’t  really  realize  how  big  of 
an  impact  you  can  make  until  some- 
one makes  a comment  like  that. 

Pm  honored  to  be  a nurse  and  have 
the  ability  to  be  involved  in  some 
of  the  most  important  moments  in 
a family’s  life.”  • 


HENRY  P.  RUSSE,  MD,  HUMANITARIAN  AWARD 

Passion  for  Service  Motivates  Belice 


In  the  impoverished  Central 
American  country  Belize,  a 13- 
year-old  boy  named  Oswaldo  who 
has  cerebral  palsy  attends  the  coun- 
try’s only  school  for  special-needs 
children,  where  the  teachers  have 
only  a high  school- level  education 
themselves. 

Paula  Jo  Belice,  MS,  OTR/L,  began 
working  with  Oswaldo  in  December 
2006,  when  she  led  student  volun- 
teers who  traveled  to  Belize  for  the 
annual  Rush  University  Belize 
Service  Project.  “He’s  intelligent, 
but  he  wasn’t  being  challenged  and 
his  physical  needs  weren’t  being 
met,”  says  Belice,  who  is  assistant 
professor,  academic  coordinator, 
and  program  specialist  in  the 
Department  of  Occupational 
Therapy  in  the  College  of 
Health  Sciences. 

Along  with  a Rush  occupational 
therapy  student,  Belice  developed 
a program  of  therapeutic  activities 
for  Oswaldo  that  they  gave  to  his 
teacher.  When  Belice  returned  to 
Belize  this  past  December,  she  saw 
that  Oswaldo  had  made  progress, 
but  he  was  slipping  out  of  his  wheel- 
chair, disrupting  his  classroom. 
Belice  show'ed  the  teacher  how  to 
adjust  his  leg  braces  so  that  Oswaldo 
could  sit  in  a stable  position. 

“Something  as  simple  as  being 
helped  with  the  mechanics  of  the 
brace  made  all  the  difference,” 

she  says. 

Belice  has  been  leading  the  Belize 
Service  Project  since  2000,  and  she 
received  this  year’s  Henry  P.  Russe, 
MD,  Humanitarian  Award  in  recog- 
nition of  her  work.  The  award  hon- 
ors the  memory  and  humanitarian 
efforts  of  Russe,  dean  of  Rush 


Medical  College  and  vice  president 
of  medical  affairs  from  1981  to  his 
death  in  1991,  and  is  given  to  Rush 
staff  members  who  demonstrate 
an  ongoing  commitment  to  philan- 
thropy in  their  work. 

“I  went  to  school  here  when  Dr. 
Russe  was  dean,  and  I’m  very  hon- 
ored to  represent  him  and  what  he 
stood  for,”  says  Belice,  who  earned  a 
master’s  degree  in  health  systems 
management  from  Rush  in  1989. 

“To  receive  this  award  in  his  honor 
carries  some  responsibilities,  and  I 
take  that  very  seriously.” 

During  the  Belize  Service  Project, 
which  was  organized  in  1999  at 
the  initiative  of  the  Rush  Student 
Nursing  Association,  10  Rush 
University  students  spend  two 
weeks  each  December  doing  volun- 
teer work  in  the  country. 

In  the  first  week,  students  help  in 
HIV/AIDS  clinics  and  testing  cen- 
ters, provide  screenings  and  therapy 
for  special  needs  children  and 
instruct  school  teachers  about 
classroom  strategies.  In  the  second 
week,  they  build  a home  for  a needy 
family  in  collaboration  with  a local 
service  agency. 

“When  the  students  get  down  there, 
they  have  all  this  knowledge  they’ve 
gained  at  Rush,  and  they  have  to 
apply  it  in  this  country  where  they 
don’t  have  their  textbooks,  they 
don’t  have  the  equipment  we  have 
in  our  country,  they  don’t  have 
physicians  on  their  team,”  Belice 
says.  “They’re  on  their  own  to  prob- 
lem solve.  It  challenges  students  to 
the  nth  degree  to  apply  the  practice 
on  a different  level.” 

As  the  project’s  faculty  advisor, 
Belice  coordinates  the  students’ 


visits  with  partner  organizations  in 
Belice;  organizes  the  schedule; 
makes  the  travel  arrangements;  and 
oversees  fundraising  by  the  stu- 
dents, who  pay  their  own  way  for 
the  trip.  She  also  works  alongside 
the  occupational  therapy  students 
while  in  Belize.  “I  do  everything 
from  A to  Z,”  she  says. 

She  performs  these  tasks  in  addition 
to  her  other  roles  at  Rush,  where 
she  oversees  all  occupational  thera- 
py student  functions  — including 
graduation,  orientation  and  recruit- 
ment — and  teaches  three  courses 
a year. 

Belice  has  been  active  as  a volun- 
teer with  numerous  professional 
organizations,  but  the  Belize 
Service  Project  has  become  her  pas- 
sion. “The  first  time  I went,  I fell  in 
love  with  that  country,  fell  in  love 


with  the  people  there  and  with  the 
service  we  were  doing,”  she  says. 

The  sense  of  belonging  extends  to 
her  surname,  which  is  pronounced 
“Beilis”  the  Spanish  translation  of 
Belize.  In  fact,  Belice  took  the  last 
name  of  her  husband,  who  is  of 
Bohemian  descent.  “There’s  no 
connection  whatsoever,  but  when 
people  in  Belize  see  it,  they  say 
‘even  your  name  is  the  country’s 
name,’  ” she  says. 

Belice  is  taking  her  commitment 
to  service  even  further  by  pursuing 
a PhD  in  leadership  in  learning 
and  service  at  Cardinal  Stritch 
University  in  Milwaukee,  which 
she  hopes  to  complete  in  201 1. 

“I  truly  believe  that  the  reason 
I am  here  is  not  for  my  own 
gratification.  I am  here  to  serve,” 
she  says.  • 
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JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL,  MD,  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  AWARD 


Thomas  Keeps  Raising  Bar  for  Herself,  Others 


Charlene  Thomas,  PhD,  RN,  receives  the  Campbell  Award  from  Peter  Butler,  MHSA, 
executive  vice  president  and  chief  operating  officer. 


Charlene  "Chuck"  Thomas,  PhD,  RN,  has 
spent  nearly  four  decades  at  Rush,  but 
she  hasn't  stayed  put  during  that  time. 
Over  the  years,  Thomas  has  taken  on 
multiple  roles,  mentored  numerous 
employees  and  earned  her  doctorate. 

In  honor  of  her  many  contributions, 
Thomas  received  this  year's  James  A. 
Campbell,  MD,  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  which  recognizes  Rush  employ- 
ees for  excellence  in  leadership  and 
dedicated  service  to  the  Medical  Center 
and  our  patients.  The  award  is  named  in 
honor  of  the  first  president  and  CEO  of 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical 
Center,  which  changed  its  name  to  Rush 
University  Medical  Center  in  2003. 

Most  recently  director  of  perioperative 
and  interventional  nursing,  Thomas 
came  to  Rush  as  a nursing  student  in 
1971  and  joined  the  nursing  staff  two 
years  later.  Since  then  she's  served  as  a 
nursing  teacher-practitioner,  associate 
chair  of  surgical  nursing,  associate  chair 
of  faculty  in  the  Rush  College  of  Nursing 
and  director  of  adult  critical  care. 

"We  chose  Chuck  for  this  year's 
Campbell  Award  because  of  her  willing- 
ness to  do  what  Rush  needed  to  have 
done,"  says  Jane  Grady,  PhD,  assistant 
vice  president,  human  resources.  "In  the 


case  of  some  of  those  job  changes, 
she  was  happy  where  she  was,  but 
Rush  needed  her  to  take  on  the 
new  role." 

Thomas  says  she's  enjoyed  the  variety 
of  opportunities  Rush  has  provided 
her:  "I  like  to  do  different  things,  so 
when  I had  a chance  to  do  something 
new  or  meet  new  people,  I was  glad 
to  do  it." 

This  enthusiasm  for  new  challenges 
includes  education.  Thomas  earned 
her  Master  of  Science  in  nursing  and 
doctorate  in  nursing  administration 
from  Rush  University  while  working 
and  raising  her  two  children.  "I  like 
to  learn,  and  Rush  always  has  put  a 
strong  emphasis  on  education  and 
continuous  professional  development," 
she  says.  "It  opens  doors.  I wouldn't 
have  been  offered  certain  leadership 
positions  if  I didn't  have  a PhD." 

In  her  leadership  positions,  Thomas 
has  helped  other  Rush  staff  members 
develop  their  career  paths.  "There  are 
a lot  of  other  people  in  leadership 
roles  whom  Chuck  mentored,  and 
that's  something  Dr.  Campbell  did 
for  people,"  Grady  observes. 

"She  would  share  her  experiences 
with  you,  what's  worked,  what  hasn't 


worked,  to  give  you  ideas  on  how  to 
handle  things,"  says  Patricia  Altman,  RN, 
CEN,  unit  director,  emergency  medicine, 
whom  Thomas  supervised  for  six  years 
and  who  was  one  of  two  recipients  of 
this  year's  Manager  of  the  Year  Award 
[see  story,  page  4],  "I  think  I'm  a stronger 
manger  myself  thanks  to  her." 

"She  was  very  complimentary  when  you 
were  successful,  but  also  very  supportive 
when  you  weren't,  so  that  you  weren't 
afraid  to  fail,"  adds  Gia  Crisanti,  RN, 


MSN,  unit  director,  cardiac  care  unit 
and  cardiac  step-down  unit.  "You 
wanted  to  do  your  best  because  she 
believed  in  you  so  much." 

Thomas  modestly  says  that  this  kind 
of  leadership  is  just  a part  of  her  job. 
"The  reason  I'm  here  is  to  help  people 
think  through  things  and  make  their 
life  a little  bit  easier.  If  I can  open 
doors  for  people  or  help  them  develop 
their  abilities  and  provide  better  care 
for  our  patients,  that's  great."  • 


ALICE  SACHS  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

Sachs  Award  Winner’s  Attitude,  Kindness  Brighten  Patients’  Days 


It's  easy  for  Valencia  Auterberry  to 
find  a reason  to  smile  every  day  she's 
at  Rush. 

"I  go  to  work  with  the  attitude  that  I'm 
not  sick,  I'm  able  to  get  up  and  walk 
around.  I don't  have  the  problems 
patients  have,  so  I should  be  grateful," 
Auterberry  says. 

That  positive  attitude  extends  to  how 
she  does  her  job.  An  environmental 
technician  in  the  adult  health  medicine 
unit  on  8 South  Atrium,  Auterberry  rou- 
tinely goes  beyond  her  official  responsi- 
bilities for  cleaning  patient  rooms.  She 
also  assists  patients  in  many  ways, 
such  as  getting  them  newspapers;  fill- 
ing out  menus  for  them;  helping  them 
make  phone  calls;  and  escorting  family 
members  to  the  cafeteria.  When  a 
patient  recently  complained  that  his 
medication  was  causing  him  to  sleep 
through  his  favorite  television  program, 
Auterberry  called  the  unit  from  home  in 
the  evening  to  make  sure  a nurse 
turned  on  the  show  for  him. 


"I  always  figure  the  patients  could  be 
one  of  my  family  members,  and  I try  to 
treat  them  the  way  I'd  want  my  family 
to  be  treated,"  says  Auterberry,  a 16- 
year  veteran  of  Rush,  who  previously 
worked  in  food  service  and  as  a 
patient  service  associate.  "They  already 
have  so  many  things  going  on  in  their 
life,  they  don't  want  to  see  a grouch. 
They  appreciate  a smile.  Everyone  else 
has  a serious  look,  but  I don't  have  a 
serious  look." 

In  recognition  of  her  helpfulness, 
Auterberry  was  chosen  to  receive  this 
year's  Alice  Sachs  Memorial  Award, 
which  is  given  to  an  employee  who 
consistently  performs  acts  of  kindness 
for  Rush  patients  and  their  families. 
John  Sachs,  DDS,  and  his  wife,  Lois, 
established  the  award  in  1982  in 
memory  of  his  mother,  a former  Rush 
patient.  John  Sachs  is  a member  of  the 
Medical  Center's  board  of  trustees. 

"The  things  she  does  for  patients  leave 
an  imprint  on  their  hearts,"  says  Lisa 


Prytula,  MA,  RN,  unit  director,  adult 
health  medicine,  who  nominated 
Auterberry  for  the  Sachs  award.  "Her 
smile  is  contagious,  and  she  greets 
everybody  — patients,  visitors  and 
staff  — cheerfully.  She  is  an  integral 
and  important  part  of  this  team,  and 
I'm  grateful  for  her." 


Not  surprisingly,  patients  in  the 
unit  often  become  attached  to 
Auterberry,  sharing  their  life  stories 
with  her.  "It  makes  me  feel  good," 
she  says  of  their  response,  "I  can 
touch  somebody's  heart  and  made 
them  feel  better  without  giving 
them  medicine."  • 


Snow  City  Arts  Celebrates 
10  Years  with  Rush 

Snow  C ty  Aits  Foundation  recently  celebiuted  its  10-yeai  Rush  partnership 
vv  th  a speon  art  exhibit.  Rush  pediatric  patients  were  the  featured  artists  in 
tii  s multimedia  show  which  included  pieces  ranging  from  poetry  installations, 
paintings  and  linocuts  to  film,  diess  design  installations,  weaving  and  pinhole 
photography. 

The  exhibit  kicked  off  on  July  18  and  ran  until  Aug.  9 at  the  Alfedena 
Gallery  in  Chicago's  River  North  neighborhood  with  a benefit  reception. 
Approximately  $ 16,000  was  raised  for  Snow  City  Arts,  which  helps  Rush's 
pediatric  patients  learn  by  using  fun  and  educational  workshops  in  music, 
writing  and  visual  ait.  Snow  City  Arts'  artist-in-residence  program  is  fully 
integrated  in  Rush's  patient  setting  with  the  support  of  Rush's  Child  Life 
Services.  The  Rush  programs  are  made  possible  with  support  from  the 
Medical  Center  and  the  Woman's  Board. 

Since  its  founding  in  1998,  Snow  City  Arts  has  served  more  than  4,500 
children  in  Chicago  and  currently  brings  its  programs  to  more  than  1,500 
hospitalized  children  annually.  The  group's  mission  is  to  provide  arts  education 
and  foster  cultural  enrichment  for  the  benefit  of  hospitalized  children. 

For  more  information  on  Snow  City  Arts,  visit  www.snowcityarts.com. 

Approximately  20  Rush  patients  used  concepts  of  sustainability  to  create 
the  pictures  that  surround  the  dress  in  this  picture.  The  dress  was  made 
using  ideas  from  the  patients’  sketches.  The  actual  dress  was  worn  by  a 
model  in  a September  fashion  show  event  called  Stitch. 
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RUSH  PARTNERS  WITH  HUBBARD 
STREET  DANCE  CHICAGO  TO  OFFER 
NOVEL  PARKINSON'S  THERAPY 


Sarah  Cullen  Fuller  leads  a dance  class  at  the  Hubbard  Street  Dance  Center 
for  people  suffering  from  Parkinson’s  disease  and  related  movement  disorders. 


In  a first-time  collaboration,  Hubbard 
Street  Dance  Chicago  (HSDC)  is  work- 
ing with  Rush  University  Medical  Center 
to  launch  a pilot  program  in  contempo- 
rary dance  specifically  designed  for 
people  with  Parkinson's  disease  and 
related  movement  disorders.  According 
to  physicians  at  Rush,  the  class  is  an 
opportunity  for  people  with  Parkinson's 
disease,  as  well  as  their  loved  ones  and 
caregivers,  to  derive  both  physical  and 
emotional  benefits  from  participating  in 
a dance  class.  ''Dance  may  be  an 
appropriate  and  effective  strategy  for 
improving  functional  mobility  deficits  in 
people  who  are  living  with  brain  disor- 
ders such  as  Parkinson's,  stroke  and 
traumatic  brain  injuries,"  says  James 
Young,  MD,  chairperson  of  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation  at  Rush. 

Parkinson's  is  a progressive  neurological 
disorder  that  causes  tremors,  rigidity,  a 
slowing  of  movement  and  difficulty  with 
balance.  The  movement  problems  asso- 
ciated with  Parkinson's  are  caused  by 
loss  of  the  brain  chemical  messenger  , 
dopamine  as  a result  of  dysfunction  or 
death  of  brain  cells  that  manufacture 
this  essential  chemical. 

"Medications  are  important  in  the 
treatment  of  Parkinson's,  but  many 
symptoms  don't  respond  as  well  to 
medications  as  we  would  like,"  says 
Kathleen  Shannon,  MD,  neurologist  at 
Rush's  Movement  Disorders  Center. 
"Music  and  other  rhythmic  stimuli  help 
Parkinson's  patients  to  move  better,  so 


dance  may  help  patients  regain  balance 
and  make  more  fluid  movements.  The 
thought  is  that  when  the  body  moves  to 
music,  the  brain  will  reinforce  movement 
pathways,  or  simply  create  new  ones. 
Dance  also  may  help  the  fight  against 
depression  that  often  accompanies 
Parkinson's  disease." 

Leading  the  class  is  Sarah  Cullen  Fuller, 
who  danced  with  HSDC  for  nearly  seven 
years  and  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Lou 
Conte  Dance  Studio  at  the  Hubbard 
Street  Dance  Center.  She  trained  in  the 
Parkinson's  program  developed  eight 
years  ago  by  the  Mark  Morris  Dance 
Group  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  to  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  the  program  and  how 
to  modify  a traditional  dance  class  to 
accommodate  the  circumstances  of 
the  participants. 

"I'm  very  excited  about  this  class,"  says 
Cullen  Fuller.  "Dance  for  me  has  always 
been  therapeutic  in  many  ways,  although 
it's  important  to  note  that  this  is  not  a 
therapy  session.  This  is  a dance  class 
that  combines  the  artistry  of  dance  with 
live  music  to  encourage  one's  natural 
instincts  for  movement  and  the  benefits 
that  movement  can  produce  physically 
and  socially.  It's  an  opportunity  for 
participants  and  their  loved  ones  to 
do  something  fun  together." 

Rush  is  working  to  secure  enough 
funding  to  offer  these  classes  on  a 
regular  basis  and  conduct  research  on 
the  benefits  of  dance  on  individuals 
with  Parkinson's.  • 
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RU  CARING  HEALTH  FAIR  HELPS  KIDS  GET  READY  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR 


Rush  University  Medical  Center's 
fourth  annual  " Back-to-School " Health 
Fair  took  place  on  Aug.  23  at  Fosco 
Park  Community  Center,  located  on 
Chicago's  near  west  side.  Rush 
University's  student-run  organization 
RU  Caring  partnered  with  the  commu- 
nity center  to  offer  Chicago  public 
school  students  free  health  services. 

More  than  600  children  and  their 
families  came  to  the  event  to  receive 
free  school  physicals,  vision  and  hear- 
ing screenings,  immunizations  and 
dental  exams.  More  than  275  volun- 
teers, 200  of  them  Rush  students, 
provided  the  screenings  and  physicals. 

After  meeting  with  our  health  care 
providers,  the  children  received  back- 
packs filled  with  supplies  graciously 
donated  by  Rush  employees  and 
students.  "Thank  you  for  your  gener- 
osity and  support  of  this  health  fair," 
says  Sharon  D.  Gates,  MA,  director  of 
Rush  University  Community  Services. 

"Research  shows  that  healthy  students 
have  better  attendance  and  perform 


Above:  A young  girl  receives  a vision 
screening  during  the  RU  Caring 
BacUtO'School  Health  Fair. 

Right:  A young  boy  gets  ready  to 
have  his  blood  pressure  taken . 

better  in  school,"  says  Gates.  "RU  Caring 
is  happy  to  be  able  to  help  children  from 
our  surrounding  communities  get  the 
right  start  in  order  for  them  to  succeed 
in  school."  • 


C EAST  TOWER  TRIALS  CONTINUE 


Part  redecoration,  part  experi- 
ment, new  furniture  was 
installed  in  the  fourth  floor 
lobby  of  the  Atrium  Building 
recently.  In  addition  to  being  a 
needed  replacement  for  the  old 
furniture,  the  new  pieces  are 
being  evaluated  to  see  if  the 
same  kind  of  furniture  should 
be  used  in  the  new  East  Tower, 
which  currently  is  under  con- 
struction and  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  2012. 


Similar  tests  of  waiting  room, 
patient  room  and  staff  furniture 
also  will  take  place  in  the  future. 
“We  do  enough  renovating  in  the 
Medical  Center  that  there’s  no 
reason  not  to  try  out  pieces  that 
could  eventually  find  their  way 
into  the  East  Tower,”  DeVoss  says. 

The  furniture  was  chosen  by  a com- 
mittee that  included  members  of 
the  support  services  and  environ- 
mental services  departments,  the 


volunteer  office,  the  Woman’s 
Board,  and  the  Office  of  Trans- 
formation under  the  leadership 
of  the  interiors  group  at  Perkins 
and  Will,  the  Transformation 
architects.  Committee  mem- 
bers made  two  trips  to  the 
Merchandise  Mart  to  see 
furniture  options. 

In  all,  60  new  pieces  of  furniture 
were  installed,  including  two- 
and  three-seat  sofas,  lounge 
chairs  and  side  chairs.  “It’s 
probably  the  most  comfortable 


furniture  we’ve  ever  had  on  that 
floor,”  DeVoss  says,  although  he 
stresses  that  the  waiting  area  is 
intended  for  Rush  patients  and 
their  family  memhers. 


“Sometimes  these  people  are  in 
our  lobby  areas  for  eight  hours 
or  more  because  they  have  a 
loved  one  in  surgery  or  they’re 
waiting  for  a critical  moment  in 
the  treatment,”  he  says.  “It’s  a 
high  traffic  area,  and  if  the  stu- 
dents and  staff  use  it,  our  visitors 
won’t  have  a place  to  sit.”  • 


In  the  coming  months, 
members  of  the  Office  of 
Transformation  will  survey 
Rush  visitors  about  their  reac- 
tion to  the  furniture.  “We’ll 
go  up  to  them  and  sit  down 
with  them  briefly  and  ask  them 
what  they  like  and  don’t  like,” 
says  Joe  DeVoss,  assistant 
vice  president,  Office  of 
Transformation.  “It’s  one  of 
those  tests  we  can  do  so  that 
we  don’t  make  the  mistake 
of  buying  a whole  building’s 
worth  of  furniture  that’s 
not  appropriate.” 


New  chairs  in  the  Atrium  lobby  await  Rush  visitors 


RUSH  PEOPLE 


APPOINTMENTS 

John  F.  Hibbeln,  MD  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Chicago  Radiological 
Societv  Hibbeln  is  section  director  of 
computed  tomography  and  director  of 
radiologv  informatics.  He  also  serves  as 
director  of  the  Section  of  Genitourinary 
Radiologv  and  is  an  associate  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Diagnostic 
Radiology  and  Nuclear  Medicine.  In 
addition  to  serving  as  president, 

Hibbeln  is  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Chicago  Radiological  Society  and 
was  elected  alternate  councilor  for  the 
American  College  of  Radiology.  The 
purpose  of  the  Chicago  Radiology 
Society'  is  to  advance  the  science  of 
radiology,  improve  radiological  service, 
encourage  improved  and  continuing 
education  and  establish  and  maintain 
high  medical  and  ethical  standards  in 
the  practice  of  radiology. 

Rush  has  appointed  Joan  Kurtenbach 
as  the  vice  president  of  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Planning,  Marketing  and 
Communications.  Kurtenbach  has 
more  than  20  years  of  experience  in 
health  care  planning,  serving  in  roles 
in  consulting  firms  as  well  as  large 
hospital  systems.  She  came  to  Rush 
from  her  most  recent  position  as  the 
vice  president  of  business  development 
and  strategic  planning  for  Resurrection 
Health  Care.  Kurtenbach  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  departments  of 
Strategic  Planning  and  Program 
Development,  Marketing  and 
Communications  and  Marketing 
Operations. 

Rush  Medical  College  has  appointed 
Dino  Rumoro,  DO,  FACEP,  acting 
chairperson  of  the  Department  of 
Emergency  Medicine.  This  interim  posi- 
tion fills  a void  with  the  retirement  of 
Robert  Simon,  MD,  from  the  chairper- 
sonship.  Rumoro  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  department,  and  since  2001 
he  has  served  as  its  clinical  chairman, 
directing  all  of  the  department's  clinical 
activities.  He  also  has  worked  as  a 
clinical  transformation  officer  in  the 
Office  of  Transformation  since  2005. 

Rush  has  appointed  Alicia  Smith, 

MHA,  BS,  as  the  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  hospital  operations,  taking 
over  the  division  formerly  overseen 
by  Rebecca  Dowling.  Before  coming  to 
Rush,  Smith  was  the  director  of  opera- 
tions at  Methodist  University  Hospital 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.  She  is  responsible 
for  the  following  areas:  administrator 
on  call  program,  medical  center  engi- 


nes ing,  environmental  services,  food 
and  nutrition,  grounds,  interpreters, 
laundry  distribution,  occupational 
safety,  parking,  pastoral  services, 
radiation  safety,  reception  and  infor- 
mation desks,  transporters  and 
volunteer  office. 

The  American  Heart  Association 
(AHA)  has  appointed  Annabelle  S. 
Volgman,  MD,  as  president  of  the 
Metro  Chicago  board  of  directors. 
Volgman  is  medical  director  for  the 
Rush  Heart  Center  for  Women  and 
is  an  associate  professor  of  medicine 
at  Rush  Medical  College.  She  began 
serving  her  two-year  term  on  June  3. 
The  AHA  is  the  country's  oldest  and 
largest  voluntary  health  organization 
dedicated  to  building  healthier  lives 
free  of  heart  disease  and  stroke, 
which  are  America's  No.  1 and  No.  3 
killers,  respectively. 

Rush  has  appointed  Jaime  B.  Parent 
as  the  new  vice  president  of  IT  opera- 
tions and  associate  CIO.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  technical  services,  network 
services,  data  center  operations, 
telecommunication  operations,  soft- 
ware development,  data  warehouse 
and  oversight  of  the  EPIC  transfor- 
mation. Prior  to  joining  Rush  in  June, 
Parent  was  the  vice  president  and 
chief  information  officer  for  Maryland 
General  Hospital,  part  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  Medical  System  in 
Baltimore.  He  has  more  than  30 
years  of  health  care  experience. 

Rush  is  partnering  with  The  Security 
Professionals,  Inc.  (SPI)  to  manage 
the  Medical  Center's  security  services. 
Rush's  current  security  staff  will  work 
in  conjunction  with  SPI.  In  related 
news,  Rush  has  appointed  Lauris 
Freidenfelds  as  director  of  security 
services.  Freidenfelds  has  more 
than  30  years  of  experience  in  the 
security  industry. 

KUDOS 

Paul  M.  Carvey,  PhD,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  College,  received  the  2008 
Bernard  Sanberg  Memorial  Award 
for  Brain  Repair  by  the  American 
Society  for  Neural  Therapy  and  Repair 
(ASNTR).  The  award,  made  atASNTR's 
15th  annual  meeting  in  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  held  May  1 through  May  3,  rec- 
ognizes outstanding  research  contri- 
butions in  the  field  of  neural  therapy 
and  repair.  Carvey  was  honored  for 
his  Parkinson's  disease  research. 


The  American  Medical  Association 
(AMA)  elected  Louis  Kraus,  MD,  chief 
of  child  and  adolescent  psychiatry,  to  its 
Council  on  Science  and  Public  Health. 
Kraus  also  serves  as  a consultant  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  investigating 
civil  rights  abuses  in  juvenile  detention 
centers,  and  is  a consultant  to  more 
than  15  school  districts  in  the  Chicago 
area.  The  Council  on  Science  and  Public 
Health  provides  information  and  recom- 
mendations about  medical,  scientific 
and  public  health  issues  to  the  AMA 
House  of  Delegates,  the  principle 
policy-making  body  of  the  AMA. 

Tricia  Johnson,  PhD,  MS,  MA,  assistant 
professor  and  director  of  the  Center 
for  Health  Management  and  Policy 
Research  in  the  Department  of  Health 
Systems  Management  at  Rush 
University,  has  been  selected  as  a 
Fulbright  Scholar  to  Austria.  As  a 
Fulbright  Scholar,  she  will  teach 
and  pursue  collaborative  research 
with  faculty  at  the  Vienna  University 
of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration  in  the  field  of  health 
economics,  from  March  to  June,  2009. 
Johnson  will  work  with  faculty  in  the 
university's  Department  of  Economics, 
its  Institute  for  Social  Policy  and  its 
Research  Institute  for  Health  Care 
Management  and  Health  Economics. 

She  will  teach  two  courses  at  the. 
university,  "Health  Economics"  and 
"The  U.S.  Health  Care  System  in  a 


Comparative  Perspective,"  which 
cover  the  economics,  financing  and 
organization  of  health  care  systems 
from  market-based  and  social  insur- 
ance perspectives.  The  Fulbright 
Program  is  the  United  States 
government's  flagship  program  in 
interna-tional  education  exchange, 
and  is  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  Cultural  Affairs  of 
the  State  Department. 

Philip  R.  Liebson,  MD,  professor  of 
medicine  and  preventive  medicine,  the 
McMullan  Eybel  Chair  of  Excellence  in 
Clinical  Cardiology,  received  the  Jan  J. 
Kellermann  Memorial  Award  for  distin- 
guished contribution  in  the  field  of 
cardiovascular  disease  prevention 
from  the  International  Academy  of 
Cardiology  (IAC).  He  received  the 
award  during  the  opening  ceremony 
of  the  14th  World  Congress  on  Heart 
Disease  held  in  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  July  27.  This  award  is 
one  of  five  established  by  the  IAC  to 
honor  the  memory  of  distinguished 
colleagues  who  made  a major  contri- 
bution to  medicine  and  cardiology. 
Liebson  serves  as  associate  director 
of  cardiology  for  faculty  development 
and  associate  director  of  the  echo- 
cardiography laboratory. 

Joanne  M.  Miller,  PhD,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, College  of  Nursing,  Adult  Health 
Nursing,  was  named  president  of  the 
Chicagoland  Gerontological  Advanced 


Practice  Nurse  (CGAPN)  organization 
as  of  May,  2008.  CGAPN  is  a chapter 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Gerontological  Nurse  Practitioners. 

The  March  of  Dimes  has  named  Maria 
Reyes,  BSN,  MSN,  RN,  clinical  nurse 
coordinator,  Rush  Neonatal  and  Fetal 
Medicine  Program,  as  one  of  its  2008 
Jonas  Salk  Health  Leadership  Award 
winners.  These  awards  recognize  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  the  health  care 
industry  for  their  exceptional  leader- 
ship and  contributions  to  improving 
infant  and  maternal  health.  Reyes 
works  closely  with  families  facing 
difficult  pregnancies  and  births.  She 
received  the  award  at  a March 
of  Dimes  ceremony  on  Sept.  24. 

Arlene  M.  Sperhac,  PhD,  RN,  FAAN, 

professor,  women,  children  and  family 
nursing,  was  named  president  of  the 
Pediatric  Nurse  Certification  Board 
(PNCB).  The  PNCB  offers  certification 
examinations  to  assess  the  compe- 
tence of  pediatric  nurses  and  pediatric 
nurse  practitioners  to  provide  safe, 
quality  health  care  for  children. 
Sperhac  is  also  a board  member 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Pediatric  Nurse  Practitioners. 

Joseph  P.  Zbilut,  PhD,ANP-BC, 

professor,  Department  of  Molecular 
Biophysics  and  Physiology  and 
Department  of  Adult  Health  Nursing, 
recently  wrote  The  Latent  Order  of 
Complexity  with  Alessandro  Giuliani, 


PhD,  from  the  Istituto  Superiore  di 
Sanita  in  Italy. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Service's  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration  awarded 
a Federal  Advanced  Education  Grant 
in  the  amount  of  $585,220  to  the 
Rush  University  College  of  Nursing 
to  develop  innovative  online  clinical 
supervision  tools  for  psychiatric 
mental  health  nurse  practitioner 
students.  Co-principal  investigators 
on  this  grant  are  Linnea  Carlson- 
Sabelli,  PhD,  RN,  and  Kathleen  R. 
Delaney,  PhD,  RN,  PMH-NP.  The 
grant  began  on  July  1,  2008  and 
ends  on  June  30,  201 1. 

The  purpose  of  the  grant  is  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  nurses 
who  are  prepared  to  meet  psychiatric 
mental  health  and  primary  health 
care  needs  of  patients  with  mental 
illnesses  in  rural  and  underserved 
areas;  to  increase  availability  of 
mental  health  services  to  populations 
who  have  a disproportionate  share 
of  mental  illnesses  related  to  lack  of 
services  and  conditions  of  poverty; 
to  improve  psychiatric  mental  health 
knowledge,  skills  and  competencies 
and  collaboration  of  advanced 
practice  students  and  practitioners 
in  rural  and  culturally  diverse  clinical 
settings;  and  to  provide  an  infra- 
structure to  increase  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  entire  psychiatric 
mental  health  work  force.  • 
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Did  you  know  that  LEAP  offers  classes  targeting  Rush’s  core 
values  each  month?  Did  you  know  that  LEAP  classes  are  available 
to  all  employees?  Did  you  know  that  LEAP  is  easy  to  access  on 
the  Rush  intranet  or  the  new  human  resources  Web  site  at 
www.hrsourceatrush.com?  Did  you  know  that  you  can  enroll  in 
LEAP  classes  online  at  any  time? 

Consider  taking  a LEAP  class  in  October.  How  about  “Averting 
Disaster:  Effective  Communication  in  Stressful  Situations”  or 
“Taking  Your  Job  Performance  to  the  Next  Level:  Accountability”? 
In  November,  LEAP  classes  will  focus  on  the  core  value  of  respect, 
including  “Discovering  Common  Ground.”  Have  questions? 
Contact  Maggie  Shreve  at  ext.  2-2989  or  Jake  Nuber  at  ext. 

3-2802  in  employee  and  organizational  development. 


AIR  ANGELS  TO  PROVIDE  PATIENT 
TRANSPORT  SERVICES  FOR  RUSH 

Rush  recently  partnered  with  Air  Angels  Inc.  for  transporting  adult  and  pedi- 
atric patients.  Based  in  West  Chicago,  Air  Angels  is  one  of  the  Midwest's 
only  full-service  air  and  ground  critical  transportation  providers.  The  com- 
pany has  cared  for  thousands  of  patients  throughout  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
surrounding  states  since  1998.  Rush  will  have  its  first  exclusive  ambulance 
based  here.  The  Rush  name  and  logo  will  appear  on  one  of  the  ground 
ambulances,  allowing  the  community  to  see  Rush  in  action.  This  partnership 
will  help  create  a faster  commute,  eliminate  an  intermediary  company  and 
ensure  excellent  care  while  in  transit.  In  addition  to  the  dedicated  ambu- 
lance team,  Rush  will  have  access  to  Air  Angels'  helicopters  and  fixed-wing 
aircraft  for  long  distance  air  ambulance  transport.  Both  adult  and  pediatric 
transports  will  be  coordinated  through  the  existing  Rush  Transfer  System 
(RTS).  To  arrange  for  a patient  transport,  please  call  RTS  at  ext.  3-2547. 

(Left  to  right):  Edward  J.  Ward,  MD,  Rush  Transfer  System,  Rush 
University  Medical  Center;  Dino  P.  Rumoro,  DO,  acting  chairperson, 
Rush  Department  of  Emergency  Medicine;  Michael  Dermont,  director  of 
business  development,  Air  Angels,  Inc.;  J.  Robert  Clapp,  Jr. , senior  vice 
president  of  Rush  Hospital  Affairs;  Michael  Galle,  medical  director,  Air 
Angels,  Inc.;  and  Paul  N.  Severin,  MD,  director  of  the  Rush  Pediatric 
Intensive  Care  Unit. 
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EMPLOYEES,  STUDENTS  AND  VOLUNTEERS:  GET 
YOUR  FREE  FLU  SHOT  AND  ENTER  TO  WIN  $1,000 

u season  s coming  and  the  flu  vaccine  is  the  best  way  to  protect  yourself.  That's 
why  Rush  wants  to  help  you  get  vaccinated,  and  we're  giving  away  $ 1,000  to  one 
uckv  employee  student  or  volunteer  who  gets  the  flu  shot.  Here  are  your  options 
to  get  vaccinated: 

Stop  by  Employee  and  Corporate  Health  Services 

Flu  shots  are  available  in  suite  100  of  the  Senn  building,  between  7:30  a.m. 
and  4 p.m.,  Monday-Friday. 

Mobile  Vaccination  Teams  Can  Come  to  You 

To  schedule  a visit  for  your  unit  or  department,  call  Employee  and  Corporate 
Health  Services  at  ext.  2-5878. 

Triangle  Office  Building  (TOB)  Clinics:  Oct.  21  and  23 

Visit  room  456  in  the  TOB  between  1 1 a.m.  and  1 p.m. 

Professional  Office  Building  Clinics:  Oct.  20,  22  and  24 

Visit  room  534  in  the  Searle  Conference  Center  between  1 1 a.m.  and  1 p.m. 

Flu  Vaccination  Day:  Thurs.,  Nov.  6 

Stop  by  Armour  Academic  Center,  room  994,  from  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  The 
entire  vaccination  process  takes  less  than  six  minutes.  Note:  The  longest  wait 
times  occur  during  the  first  hour. 

Flu  Vaccination  Cafeteria  Clinics:  Nov.  10-14 

Visit  the  cafeteria  between  1 1 a.m.  and  2 p.m. , Monday-Friday. 

Vaccinated  outside  of  Rush  or  have  a medical 
contraindication  to  vaccination? 

You  will  still  be  entered  in  the  raffle  if  you  complete  a "vaccination  documen- 
tation" form  located  on  the  infection  control  intranet  site. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  infection  control  intranet  site  or  call  the  vaccination 
hotline  at  ext.  2-6173.  Other  questions,  call  infection  control  at  ext.  2-3060. 


UPCOMING  DIVERSITY  MEET  AND  GREET 

Want  to  get  to  know  other  Rush  employees  who  you  wouldn’t  ordi- 
narily  know?  Come  to  a free  lunch  that  goes  beyond  “networking” 
to  help  you  begin  to  build  relationships  with  future  friends  among 
your  Rush  colleagues. 

Thursday,  Nov.  13,  11:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Contact  Carolina  Herrera  at  ext.  2-2561  to  register. 


WEAR  YOUR  HEART  ON  A STRING 

Rush  Children’s  Hospital  is  proud  to  participate  in  the  Bravery  Bead 
Program,  which  rewards  seriously  ill  children  for  their  courage  with  a 
different  decorative  bead  for  each  treatment  milestone.  From  a purple 
butterfly  for  a biopsy  to  a red  jewel  for  a transfusion,  the  collection  of 
beads  acknowledges  the  children’s  bravery  and  represents  each  child’s 
unique  journey  through  treatment. 

To  support  this  inspiring  program,  bravery  heart  necklaces  are  being 
sold  at  the  Woman’s  Board  Gift  Shop  location  next  to  the  volunteer 
office.  You  can  help  encourage  Rush’s  pediatric  patients  by  purchasing 
and  wearing  one  of  these  beautiful  handmade  glass  bead  necklaces. 

For  more  information,  contact  Robyn  Hart  in  Child  Life  Services  at 
ext.  2-4054  or  the  Woman’s  Board  Gift  Shop  at  ext.  2-4246. 


IT'S  NOT  TOO  EARLY  TO  ADO PT-A- FAMILY 

With  the  holiday  season  just  around  the  corner,  now  is  the 
perfect  time  to  get  involved  with  the  Adopt-A-Family  Program. 
Rush  has  been  very  generous  to  the  many  families  and  senior 
citizens  that  have  been  adopted  since  the  program  began  24  years 
ago.  Last  year,  Rush  employees  adopted  1 10  families.  Let  the 
tradition  continue  this  holiday  season.  Please  consider  adopting 
a family  by  way  of  buying  gifts,  food,  toys  and/or  clothing.  If 
you’re  interested  in  participating,  please  call  the  Department 
of  Community  Affairs  at  ext.  2-5961.  The  Adopt-A-Family 
program  runs  from  Sept.  22  - Dec.  12. 


RUSH  STAFF  CONTINUE  TO  GO  GREEN 


In  their  efforts  to  create  a greener,  more  environmentally  friendly  campus, 
Rush  University  Medical  Center  medical  students  and  hospital  staff  have 
started  Rush  Remedy,  a medical  supply  recovery  and  recycling  program 
that  collects  unused  medical  supplies  and  equipment  and  provides  them 
to  overseas  hospitals  and  clinics-in-need. 

Since  it  began  in  January  2008,  the  group  has  collected  and  donated 
more  than  12,000  pounds  of  unused  medical  supplies  such  as  surgical 
packs,  surgical  gloves,  gauze,  bandages,  sutures  and  catheters. 

Each  year  in  the  United  States,  2,000  tons  or  $200  million  worth  of 
unused  medical  supplies  that  are  rare  and  valuable  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  world  are  disposed  of. 

"This  waste  represents  much  more  than  an  unnecessary  burden  to  land- 
fills or  a financial  loss  incurred  by  hospitals,"  says  David  Ansell,  MD,  chief 
medical  officer  and  faculty  adviser  for  Rush  Remedy.  "When  viewed  in 
contrast  to  the  severe  shortages  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies  for 
hospitals  in  developing  nations,  this  excess  illustrates  the  need  for  a 
nationwide  system  of  material  recovery  and  reuse." 

"We  collect  about  2,000  pounds  of  unused  medical  supplies  every  month 
and  ship  them  in  40-foot  containers  to  clinics  and  hospitals  throughout 
the  world,"  says  Rebecca  Free,  a third-year  Rush  medical  student  and  one 
of  the  program  founders.  "Word  is  spreading  at  Rush,  so  the  unused 
medical  supplies  we  are  collecting  also  are  being  provided  to  physicians 
and  residents  from  Rush  going  on  international  medical  missionary  trips." 

Rush's  medical  students  collect  and  box  all  the  medical  supplies  from 
the  Medical  Center's  warehouse  and  send  them  to  an  Atlanta-based 
organization  called  MedShare  which  ships  the  supplies  to  the  clinics 
and  hospitals  in  other  countries. 

Rush  Remedy  follows  a strict  protocol  and  guidelines  developed  by 
Remedy  Inc.,  a group  of  health  care  experts  promoting  the  nationwide 
practice  of  recovery  of  unused  surgical  supplies  in  order  to  provide 
international  medical  relief  while  reducing  solid  medical  waste  from 
U.S.  hospitals. 

"Our  mission  is  to  promote  medical  supply  recovery  and  donation  in 
Chicago  because  it's  not  only  good  for  the  environment  and  cuts  hospital 
costs  dramatically,  but  it  helps  those  in  need,"  says  Free. 


